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The Bruce Publishing Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


These closets are 
madetostandthe 
rough usage of 
the school water 
closet. 


Economical in the use 
of water. 


Seldom requires re- 
pairs. 
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Easy of access when 
repairs are necessary. 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 


Many Thousands inuse. 


Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Louis, Missouri 
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Science Lecture Room 
Milton High School 
Milton, Mass. 
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NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
NEVER WEAR OUT! 


O matter how constantly and severely Natural 
Slate Blackboards are used they will always re- 
main as fine as the day they were installed. 


Natural Slate is Sanitary, Dustless, Fire-proof, Easy- 
To-Write-On, Easy-To-Clean, Economical. No won- 
der authorities on the building and maintaining of 
Schools recommend Natural Slate as the best material 
obtainable. 


You, too, after having an actual experience with 
Natural Slate will become a staunch supporter. 


Natural Slate Blackboards are now available for im- 
mediate shipments. 


Write for the interesting and complete story on 
Natural Slate Blackboards. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


108 ROBINSON AYVE., PEN ARGYL, PA. 
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Regard 

These Schools 
That Have 
DUAL 
THERMOSTAT 
Control 


High School, 


Greensburg, Pa. 


Washington School, 
Altoona, Pa. 


Kingsford Heights School, 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 


High School, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


Sacred Heart School, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Thomas School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


High School, 
Winona, Minn. 


Grade School, 
Kerkhoven, Minn. 
Senior High School, 
Marquette, Mich. 
High School, 
Cudahy, Wis. 
Anson Junior High School, 
Marshalltown, lowa. 
High School, 
Marshalltown, lowa. 
Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Ardsley School, 
Ardsley, New York. 
Lincoln Jr. High School, 
Rockford, Il. 
Grade School, 
Forest Park, Il. 
High School, 
Ellwood City, Pa. 
Taylor Allerdice 
High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
High School, 
South Euclid, Ohio. 
Grade School, 
Berwyn, Ill. 
East Side Jr. High School, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
School No. 1, 
Edina Mills, Minn. 
Grade School, 
Libertyville, IU. 
Vocational and Recrea- 
tional School, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Public School 130, 
Auburndale, N. Y. 
Public School 35, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sterling-Morton School, 
Cicero, Il. 
St. Mel’s School, 
Chicago, IU. 
Theology Building, 
Chicago University. 
School Addition, 
Barrington, Ill. 
Deer field-Shields Twp. 
High School, 
Highland Park, Il. 
High School, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Boulevard School, and 
Grade School “E,”’ 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
Upson School, 
Euclid Village, Ohio. 
Miller School, 
Salina School, 
Ford School, 
Thayer School, 
Springwell, Mich. 
Washington School, 
Cudahy, Wisconsin. 
High School, 
Riverside, Ill. 
Garden Village School, 
i Breitung, Mich. 
Holy Angel School, 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
High School, 
Kankakee, Ill. 
St. John’s School, 


Canton, Ohio. 


High School, 
West Chicago, IU. 
Opportunity School, 
Denver, Colo. 
Denver University 
Stadium, 
Denver, Colo 


Grade School, 
Garfield Heights, Ohio 
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THE DUAL THERMOSTAT 
Again Stamps Johnson Leadership 


VERY notable improvement in automatic temperature regulation has 
been, for 41 years, of Johnson invention and perfection. Thus Johnson 
has made and maintained leadership in this phase of the heating and 

ventilating industry. Again Johnson leaps farther to the fore-front, with the 
invention, perfection and addition of The DUAL THERMOSTAT—whereby 
vacated or unused rooms, departments or entire floors of a school can be 
instantly shut off of heat, with heat only for occupied rooms of the building 
remaining on: night classes, evening auditorium programs, etc.; for example. 
While, too, Johnson Dual Thermostat system makes heat available in any 
room and part of the building to be used, when heat in the balance of the 
building is turned off. The details of this additional Johnson fuel saving, 
heat regulating convenience are too significant to let pass by unnoticed. And 
the Dual Thermostat success in the many various schools is evidence suffi- 
cient that your schools too should be so equipped. 


JOHNSON - SERVICE - COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGULATION SINCE 1885 


TWENTY-NINE BRANCHES - UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


OHNSO 
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The Dual Thermostat 


The All Metal 


System ... System... 
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ApASCOt! 


Steel Water Heaters 


Tabasco Water Heaters are built of 
the same grade steel plate, and riveted 
together in the same faultless manner, 
as the famous Kewanee Boilers. They 
won't crack and leak in service but 
cheerfully supply an abundance of hot 
water year after year. 


AND they burn every kind of coal 
and oz fuel or gas efficiently, without 
any fuss or coaxing. 


AGAIN why risk cancellation of 
insurance where city water pressure ex- 
ceeds thirty pounds when SAFETY, 
with economy, can be secured by in- | 
stalling a Riveted Steel Tabasco Water | 
Heater? | 



































Surface Burner (as shown) 


BUILT FOR 
CITY WATER PRESSURES - 
Standard 60 pounds Magazine Feed 


Extra Heavy 100 pounds 
Sizes 130 to 700 gallons per hour 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 
KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks and Water Heating Garbage Burners 





T 
BRANCHES 
ATLANTA, 1522 Candler Bldg. DETROIT, 2051 W. La Fayette Blvd NEW ORLEANS, 1018 New Orleans Bk. Bldg 
BOSTON, 1140 Little Bldg., 90 Boylston St. EL PASO, 1520 N. Campbell St. NEW YORK, 570 Seventh Ave. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 605 Johnston Bldg. GRAND RAPIDS, 402'% Mich. Trust Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, 806 Real Est. Trust Bidg. 
CHATT aNGOG A, 1104 James Bldg. INDIANAPOLIS, 221 Ind. Term. Warehouse PITTSBURGH, Empire Bldg. 
CHICAC 522 W. Washington Blvd. KANSAS CITY, 2014 Wyandotte St. ST. LOUIS, 4200 Forest Park Blvd. 
CINCIN iN ATI, P. O. Box 75 LITTLE ROCK, 313-15 E. Markham St. SALT LAKE CITY, 204 Dooly Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, Superior Ave., N.E., at 17th St. LOS ANGELES, 306 Crocker St. SAN ANTONIO, 502 Calcasieu Bldg. 
DALLAS, 1903-4 Santa Fe Bldg. MEMPHIS, 1812 Exchange Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, 635 Mission St. 
DENVER, 1226-28 California St. MILWAUKEE, 440 Barclay St SEATTLE, 326 Columbia St. 
DES MOINES, 707 Hubbell Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, 708 Builders Exch ange Bldg. TOLEDO, 415 13th St 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES—Dominion Kewanee Boiler Co., Ltd., 66 Richmond St., East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Yon Buprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 





Specifying Von Duprin 
| latches protects your 

= good name = as well as 
elo, the lives of the occupants 
| of the building. 


oops 


VONNEGUT 
DMI HARDWARE CO. 
al Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Nathaniel Hawthome Junior 
School, San Antonio, Texas. 
Phelps & Dewees, Architects. 
One 6500’ Pacific Boiler in- 
stalled by A. H. Shafer. 


Edgar Allen Poe Junior 
School, San Antonio, Texas. 
Phelps & Dewees, Architects. 
One 5000’ Pacific Down 
Draft Boiler installed by 
A. H. Shafer. 





San Antonio 
§S Pacific Heated Schools 


In 1923 this progressive city of southern Texas built 
eleven modern school buildings. Pacific Steel Heating 
Boilers were selected for eight of these schools—an- 
other striking example of Pacific leadership and Pa- 
cific shoutiies to local climatic conditions. 


% 
: 


ee 


Pacific Steel Boilers are built to develop high efficiency 
through a long life of trouble-free service. Three Pacific 
construction features—greater direct heating surface, 
larger combustion space, longer fire travel—maintain 
this efficiency whether operating above rating in severe 
winter climates or below stinenieae winters are milder. 


Pacific Steel Boilers burn hard or soft coal, oil, or gas. 
Fit compactly into small spaces. Easily operated, easily 
cleaned, absolutely dependable. 


Pacific Boilers will meet school heating requirements in 
your community. Let us send you complete information. 


GENERAL BOILERS COMPANY, Waukegan, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PACIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 








Spencer Patented clincher cou- 
pling. Easily locked or opened. 
Cannot scratch or mar floors or 
furniture. Also avoids trouble 
incident to injury of metal cou- 
plings and their consequent fail- 
ure to couple. 


This is only one of the many 
exclusive features that demon- 
strate Spencer superiority. 


The Multi-Stage Turbine 
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(Above) Walbridge School, St. Louis, Mo., R. M. Milligan, Architect. 
(Left) High School, Middletown, Ohio, Thomas D. McLaughlin 


& Associates, Architects. 


The Preferred Cleaning 
System for Schools ~ 


Because of its thorough adaptability to every school clean- 
ing requirement — and its superiority over other systems of 
vacuum cleaning, Spencer is the preferred cleaning system for 
schools. 


Designed especially for school service, the Spencer System 
cleans bare floors, walls and woodwork and does it without the 
necessity of moving anything. It operates efficiently under 
chairs, tables, and desks, behind bookcases, pianos and cabinets 
and gets into ordinarily inaccessible corners with ease and 
rapidity. By using certain attachments, the Spencer System 
can also be used for cleaning return tubular or horizontal sec- 
tional boilers. 


Over 1,200 school installations throughout the entire 
United States is proof, beyond doubt, of Spencer efficiency and 
popularity in school service and use. 


The recommendations of our Engineering 
Department may be obtained on any clean- 
ing problem without cost or obligation. 
Write for list of school installations and 
complete data regarding Spencer equip- 
ment. 


The Spencer Turbine Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


S:-P-E-N-:C:E-R 


CENTRAL - CLEANING - SYSTEMS 
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Tests made by a prominent firm 
of New York Architects show 
that during a 15 mile wind the air 
infiltration through a window not 
weatherstripped amount to .75 
cubic feet of air, per minute for 
each lineal foot of perimeter. 

These same tests established 
the fact that with ordinary metal 
weatherstrip the air leakage 
amounts to .29 cubic feet; while 
with cloth- lined metal weather- 
strip the leakage was reduced 
to .08 cubic feet. 

This shows the great necessity 
of weatherstrip and further shows 
the greater efficiencyof cloth-lined 
weatherstrip such as the Athey. 


Mhey Jducls, 


Perennial Window Shades Disappearing Partition 
Skylight Shades Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 


Only a cloth-to-metal contact can 
‘Seal’ windows from drafts 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 





( Patented ) 


Cloth-Lined 
_ Metal Weatherstrip 


is the only cloth-lined 
metal weatherstrip made 





The patented Athey Cloth-Lined 
Metal Weatherstrip has advantages 
enjoyed by no other weatherstrip. For 
the cloth-to-metal contact effectually 
**seals’’ the windows against drafts 
and dust—yet is sufficiently pliable to 
prevent the sash from sticking. 


Also: The efficiency of Athey Cloth-Lined 
Metal Weatherstrip is not dependent upon 
the fit of the sash. For even though the win- 
dows are loose, the cloth-to-metal contact is 
sufficiently pliable to compensate for any looseness, providing a per- 
fect “seal” and also preventing windows from rattling. 


For Wood or Metal Sash 


Athey Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrip is made for either wood 
or metal sash. Some time ago one of the leading makers of metal 
sash, after making exhaustive tests of all types of weatherstrips, 
sent the following bulletin to their representatives: 

“Athey Weatherstrip is the best we have seen for this purpose 
and can be readily applied after sash is erected or glazed. It 
can be used for pivoted, projected or casement windows.” 


Mhey Company 


6003 West 65th Street - Chicago, Illinois 


In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d 
270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 
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Fresh Air Without. You can reason with a bad 
Draught—Sunshine pupil but not with a bad 
Without Glare window shade 





Note this ingen- 
ious modern solu- 
tion of the com- 
bined shade and 
ventilation prob- 
lems in the 
Truscon Donovan 
Awning Type 
Windows. ll 
Sash operate from 
the lower as man- 
ual, or separately. 
A child can open 
or close all sashes 
at once with ease. 





Truscon Donovan Awning Type 
Windows are school windows, spe- 
cially designed to provide the 
proper diffusion of light and the 
better regulation of natural venti- 
lation in school rooms. In Truscon 
Donovan Windows fire safety is an 
important feature. Double Con- 
tact Weathering excludes rain and 
wind and dirt. They can be con- 
veniently cleaned from the inside. 
They operate quietly without pole. 
May be used just like an awning. 
Are built throughout of permanent, 
rust-resisting copper steel. 


A catalogue fully describing 
these windows will be sent 
to you free upon request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY Youngstown, Ohio 


Stocked by dealers in all Principal Cities. 


WRUSCON 





DONOVAN 








AWNING TYPE WINDOWS | 


S MUCH Of a teacher’s energy can be used up on a 
bad-acting window shade as on a bad-acting pupil. 


Why experiment with shades? To make sure of 
perfect service simply specify that all shades be of 
Hartshorn manufacture. Be particularly sure that every 
shade is mounted on a genuine Hartshorn roller. 


You may be told that other rollers are just as good 
as the Hartshorn. But remember this: Stewart Hart- 
shorn in 1864 invented the window shade as it is known 
today. Hartshorn Rollers contain his mechanism. For 
60 years it has proved its superiority. 


Maps and charts are expensive — mount them on 
Hartshorn rollers. 


For window shades that will meet your needs 
exactly, specify Hartshorn’s Oswego Tinted Cambric 
Shade Cloth mounted on Hartshorn Rollers with No. 
86 or No. 87 double brackets. 


WRITE FOR NAME of dealer through whom 
you may secure Hartshorn shade products and for 
samples of colors: Sage, Linen, Putty, Dust, Dill, 
in Tinted Cambric especially adapted for school use. 





SHADE 
PRODUCTS 


Established 1860 





STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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The Bedford High 
School, Bedford, Pa., 
is completely equipped 
with Columbia Shades 
and Columbia Metal 


a 









ROU BLE-P ROOF is the word 

that best describes the Columbia 
Roller. Its spring is silent, rugged 
and smooth-running. Its brass fer- 
rules are nickel-plated—hence, 
rustproof. Yet they sell for sub- 
stantially the same price as shades 
and rollers which lack their desir- 
able features. 


You can save time and trouble by 
using the Standard Specification for 
Window Shades which we'll gladly 
send on request. A specimen roller 
and samples of Columbia Cloth are 
sent with the specification. Just fill 
in coupon and mail to The Columbia 


Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Name 


Street 


Better Shades 





Rollers. 


mean Lelter Grades 


Probably you have never thought 
of daylight illumination as something 
that could be improved. Perhaps you 
have said: “plenty of windows for 
every classroom and everything will be 
all right.” 

The fact is that daylight can be im- 
proved—vastly improved—by toning 
it with a new and modern type of win- 
dow shade. Columbia Shades, in soft 
translucent tone colors, filter all the 
harsh eye-straining rays out of sun- 
light—mellow the concentrated glare 
rom the windows into a pleasant, 
diffused glow that reaches the farthest 
corner of the room. And how differ- 
ent from the customary dark opaque 
shades which bar out light and cast 
gloom over the classroom! Columbia 
Shades offer you the happy medium— 
just enough light—never too much, 
never too little. 


Why not try toned light in your 
building? See what correct daytime 
lighting will do for your pupils. Watch 
grades and discipline go up. Watch the 
bills for artificial lighting go down! 

And toned light is no extra expense. 
Columbia Shades cost no more than 
ordinary, old-fashioned shades. And 
Columbia durability is noted. All over 
the country, we can point to school 
installations where the annual replace- 
ment cost averages only twenty-five cents 
for every one hundred dollars of original 
expenditure. 

Check up your window shade equip- 
ment now. Let us send you (without 
cost or obligation to you) samples of 
Columbia Shade Cloth and a specimen 
Roller, together with a copy of Colum- 
bia Standard Specifications for Win- 
dow Shades. The coupon is for your 
convenience. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 Fiera Avenue, New Yore 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati 


Cleveland Detroit Fresno 


Pittsburgh Kansas City New Orleans Philadelphia St. Louis 


Portland (Ore.) San Francisco 





Minneapolis Los Angeles 


] 
“oe 


ne ene 


eal — Sag. 2 


WINDOW SHADES 
and ROLLERS 
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myays aptamer: Safety in Schools 








School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 


for quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 
Mothers know that children forget to be careful. find in 
They know, too, that motorists forget to “drive 
slowly” past school grounds. 
For dependable safety, school grounds should be SARGENT 
enclosed with Cyclone Fence. If your schools are 
not fence-enclosed, consult a Cyclone engineer. Do 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 

your part to promote school-safety. . , 
Phone, wire or write nearest offices for complete an adequate equipment which meets all 
information on Cyclone Fence for schools. conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY complete security and prevent entrance 
eee ae a from the outside of the building when 

aukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, o e e e 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas. school is not in session, while they can 
Pacific Coast Distributors: be arranged to permit entrance during 

Northwest Pence & Wire Works, Portiand, Ore. school hours, if desired. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Quick Exit at All Times 
is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can’ be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 


close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks 
and Hardware are sold by repre- 
sentative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 


CYCLONE COPPER-BEARING STEEL ENDURES 


© C.F. Co. 1926 
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z a R the same reason that glass has been used for centuries, to let 
in the sunlight, independent of the vagaries of the weather, the 
Univent is used, today, to bring outdoor air directly into the room, 
without regard to storms, snow, rain, smoke, dust and nerve-wrack- 
ing outdoor noises. 


Univent Equipped 


Cleveland Heights High School, Cleveland, Ohio, Univent and Glass make the difference between primitive life, where 
ein = ae oh ae . rahe man must take what nature gives him —and modern life, with the 
“TC se ar T ° ° cu ack, chitec.:, . ° ° 

Mayer & Valentine Engineers enjoyment of fresh, clean, comfortably warmed outdoor air, within 
Cleveland, Ohio J°Y 


the protecting walls of the schoolroom. 


Your pupils and teachers can enjoy air with all its outdoor vigor, 
every day of every season, in schoolrooms equipped with the Uni- 
vent. Thousands of schoolrooms know its benefits today, and recog- 
nize, in the Univent, the highest and yet the simplest development 
of Ventilation. 


The reasons for their choice are contained, with many other inter- 
VENTI LATION esting facts, in the book, ‘‘Univent Ventilation."’ Write today, and 
let us send your copy. 


Mfd. only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, I/1. 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for 20 Years 





2 Sales and Service ¢ 


BELFAST, ME NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH COLUMBUS DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO DENVER SEATTLE 
BOSTON SYRACUSE GRAND RAPIDS TOLEDO MILW AUKEE EMPORIA SALT LAKE CITY VANCOUVER 
NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA SPOKANE TORONTO 


SCRANTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY FORTLAND 


11 
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Wholesome Air 
for Healthy Pupils 


You who select ventilating equipment for schools 
bear a weighty responsibility. If you choose equip- 
ment that does not provide the proper atmospheric 
conditions, you condemn thousands of children to 
headaches, mental fatigue, restlessness and often 
worse. You stunt their physical growth and dwarf 
their mental capabilities. 

When you specify Carrier Air Washers in your schools 
you are sure to have CLEAN air — it 1s actually 
WASHED, not strained. You have equipment that is 
simple to operate, consequently it will not be neglected 
by janitors. You have “life-time” apparatus, without 
continual added cost of “replacements.” 


Many of the finest schools in America are equipped 








with 


Carrier Air Washers 


If you are not familiar with the recent im. 
provements in Carrier Air Washers we'll be 
glad to send you interesting data. 


CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


186 Mortimer St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada—Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ont. 





I 
eee 


TRADE MARK 
U.S. REG. 


October, 1926 


St. James School, Decatur, III. 


Sanymetal is Part and 
Parcel of the Modern 
Toilet 


ANYMETAL individual metal toi- 
let and shower compartments 
have become a necessity for school 
buildings. They are as much a part 
of your modern toilet room as the 
plumbing fixtures. They make sani- 
tation a certainty. They are not 
easily marred or defaced. And the 
fact that they are good for the life 
of most any school building makes 
them a genuine investment in dura- 
bility. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: 
Toilet, shower, dressing and urinal 
compartments. Corridor and smoke 
screens. Metal doors and wainscot. 
Sanymetal Gravity Hinges. Write for 
New Catalog No. 15. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 


1703 Urbana Road _ Cleveland, Ohio 


Toilet and Office 
PARTITIONS 























C 
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The same old items of cost— 


Repainting or repairing rusted roofing 
on the school building. 


Replacing rust-eaten gutters and 
downspouts. 


Trouble with leaky or rust-clogged 
rater pipes. 


The bills paid, what then? Well the 


same old items of cost come up again 2 


Copper roofing, Copper downspouts 
and gutters and Brass pipe never re- 
peat as items of cost. They cost a little 
more at first but that is the last ex- 
penditure. They are rust-proof. 


The Girls’ Catholic High School 


recently completed in Brooklyn, COPPER io BRASS 


N. Y., is Brass-piped, has Copper 


sheet metal work and Bronze hard- RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
ware - ignting fixtures. Robert 25 Broadway ~ New York 
J. Reilly is the architect. 











P. O. 261091 
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Save money on 


school repairs 
Five ways to do it 


The five products described below 
will help you cut down your main- 
tenance expense. School boards all 
over the country have used them 
for years. They find them valu- 
able in keeping their buildings in 
first class shape at minimum cost. 


Write for 
a Copy 





0 


OW 


This book is chock full of informa- 
tion on seating crowds in comfort. 





It shows how waste space can be pro- 
fitably used and shows completely the 
construction of these famous bleach- 
ers. It gives all necessary data to 
get accurate prices. 


A handbook and price list of Gill 
Athletic Equipment, listing Bats, 
Javelins, Hurdles, Discus and Jump- 
ing Standards. 


It gives information about the selec- 
tion of wood and about the careful 
construction of this equipment. 


made only by 


LEAVITT MFc. Co. 
URBANA, ILL. 


LEAVITT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department S-4, Urbana, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation a copy of 


[-] Knockdown Booklet [(] Gill Booklet 
Name 
Address 








1 Concrete floors 


A treatment of Lapidolith 
will make dusty, easily-worn- 
out concrete floors a thing of 
the past. 

Lapidolith looks much like 
water and is just as easy to 
apply. Concrete floors treat- 
ed at night are ready for busi- 
ness in the morning. One 
treatment will add years to 
their wear. 

The action of Lapidolith is 
chemical. It penetrates the 
porous cement, binds the 
loose particles together, and 
fills up the voids. It gives 
your concrete floors an even, 
close-grained surface that 1s 
flint-like in its hardness. 


2 Wood floors 


Lignophol will keep your 
wood floors in excellent con- 
dition at a very low cost. 
This preservative floor dress- 
ing does away with the use of 
floor oils. It will keep your 
wood floors from splintering, 
rotting, or drying out. 
Lignophol penetrates the 
wood fibres and restores the 
natural gums and oils. It 
gives you dustless, smooth, 
sanitary floors. One treat- 
ment will last for years. 


3 Painted surfaces 


Every school building has to 
be repainted from time to 
time. But Cemcoat will 
make repainting time come 
around less often. Cemcoat 
is a gloss, egg-shell or flat 
enamel paint whose wearing 
qualities are astonishing. 
Cemcoat can be washed 
again and again. Because of 


its heavy body it usually re- 
quires one less coat on a given 
surface. It does not crack or 
peel even on a brick, plaster 
or concrete wall. Cemcoat is 
made for exteriors as well as 
interiors, in white and colors. 


4 Roofs 

Stormtight will stop roof leaks 
quickly and easily. If Storm- 
tight is applied to the entire 
roof it will give you perma- 
nent leak insurance. 

This thick, adhesive, rub- 
berlike substance can be 
applied by anyone to any 
roofing material. It is not a 
temporary makeshift. It has 
saved the cost of a new roof 
many times. 

Stormtight comes in both 
semi-liquid and plastic form. 
If you have an old roof that 
seems due for renewal, save 
the cost of re-roofing by cov- 
ering the surface with Storm- 
tight. 


§ Exterior walls 


A treatment of Hydrocide 
Colorless will work wonders 
In giving you warm, dry 
buildings. 

Hydrocide Colorless is a 
liquid that is invisible when 
applied to the exterior of a 
building. As it contains no 
paraffin, it will not run in hot 
weather. It will not detract 
from the beauty of the walls. 
It penetrates and fills the sur- 
face pores with a waterproof- 
ing compound that is per- 
manently resistant to the ele- 
ments. It will give you per- 
manent damp-insurance. It 
may be applied with brush or 
spray. 


We shall be glad to send you literature and a free 
demonstration sample on any of these products. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Awning Type Windows for Schools 
and Hospitals Excel for Health 











Alameda High School, 
Carl Werner, Architect, 





Alameda, California 
San Francisco, California 


READ THIS ENDORSEMENT OF A RECENT INSTALLATION OF 
“DONOVAN”-UNIVERSAL WINDOWS BY MR. WM. G. PADEN, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA. 







ALAMEDA cityv scroors 
€ 


ainTenoen’ 
or tee sure 
orret 













City Me44,. 2 
Alameda, Cali+- 
Feb. 18, 1925. 








universal Window Compaen. 
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tment At present it is being instei 
entire deper nt. 





) high school, 
pew million dollar hié 





i i erintendent, to 
my our building 8UP 
I requested Mr. Thomas, 






for or against the window. lie 
point out for me all points, + 





4 at ell and he 
were no points against the window 
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noted the following io favor ° 





slicity of operetion. 

case and simplici ee 

Sinphict ty < nesnodies in room saved @ good a 
Absence of window P 
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junny drern, 
proken windows. ae owas 0 
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jor in every 
indow is super 
siy I feel that the * 
personslly | 





market. 
respect to any window on mo oe 
pect 


Ga «@ 







Superintendent of schools 


Lower sash controls operation of all sash. 


NO WINDOW POLE REQUIRED. 





“Donovan” — Universal 
Windows of the Awn- 


DONOVAN ie Sree sie Sane 


tical, hygienic and ar- 


ML 





UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 
MI 


chitectural requirements 
of the modern school. 
General Sales Office — 1916 Broadway 
WINDOWS OAKLAND, cauironni, = 


Agents inall principal Cities of the United States 
AWNING TYPE 


Information about the Truscon Donovan 
Awning Type Steel Windows may be secured 
from the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
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M. W. Schober, 
A. 1. A. 

















Architect 7 FOELLER & SCHOBER | 

Beda awe | ARCHITECTS | 
| Riegel Bidg. Moberly, Mo. | GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN | 
—_—_—__—————————— 
ALSOP & CALLANAN | | FRAMPTON & BOWERS 


SS, 


Registered Architects 


Fifteen years in planning and constructing 
School Houses 


SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
412 11th St. Huntington, W. Va. 


ARCHITECTS | | 
| SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 
Memphis, Tenn. | 


Nashville, Tenn. Jacksonville. Fla. | 
Registered States of Tennessee and Florida | 
















ASHBY, ASHBY & SCHULZE 
ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in School Construction 


Ashby, Ashby & Schulze Building 
1511 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


J. W. GADDIS 


Architect 
School Work a Specialty 


608 - 14 American Bank Building, Vincennes, Indiana 








| MARTIN J. GEISE 


Architect 
| make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience 


KEOKUK, IOWA, QUINCY. ILL. 
Y.M.C.A. Building 8th and Main Sts. 


BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


AND 








A. Watkins Harris | 
GIESECKE & HARRIS | 
Architects | 
Specializing in School Design 
| 


| Bertram E. Giesecke 


HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 


Furniture Exchange Building 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Licensed Architects State of Illinois 


| 297 West 7th St. 


| 
| 





J. KERR GIFFEN 
Architect and School Specialist 


CHILDS & SMITH 
Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


School Surveys and Preliminary Services, 
Correspondence Solicited. 


St. Clairsville, Ohio 















COFFIN & COFFIN 
ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 














FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


EDWARD HAHN, Architect 


School Architecture A Specialty 
OFFICE & STUDIO 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts Professional Building, Hempstead, N. Y 














WALTER P. CRABTREE 
ARCHITECT 


N B. NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
NEW BRITIAN, CONNECTICUT 


Wm. G. Herbst, A, |. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. 1. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


130 Grand Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 






HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 


LEONARD H. FIELD, JR., A. |. A. 
ARCHITECT 


510 Peoples National Bank Building 
Jackson, Michigan 











WILBUR A. HITCHCOCK 


ARCHITECT 
206 Grand Ave , 
| SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS ! 


Laramie, Wyo. 





HOLMES & FLINN 


Architects 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 


8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





| WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY 
| ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Inventors of the “HOLMES” System of Schoo! Planning 
i| Surveys made by our Educational Department 


| 64 W. Randolph St. 112 E. Allegan St, 
| CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH. 








WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 









A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 
Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


Superior Architectural 
and Engineering Service Rendered 





| 
|| Karl K. Keffer 


Earle E. Jones 


KEFFER & JONES, Architects 


DES MOINES. IOWA 
Mechanica! Equipment of 

Specializing in lowa Consolidated Schools 

High and Grade Schools | 


Masonic Temple 


Architectural and Structural Design. 
Buildings. 











KILHAM, HOPKINS & GREELEY 


Architects 


9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 








FERD. L. KRONENBERG 
ARCHITECT 
18 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Special attention given to school planning 





LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 
35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


| 


Joseph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.1 A, 


aad 





Ralph C. Liewellyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.! A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 





. ' ee 
T. MACLAREN 
Member of the American Institute of Architects 
ARCHITECT 
320-322 Hagerman Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. | 











=< 
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MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 
Architects 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 





MORRIS W. MALONEY 
ARCHITECT 
23 Pearl Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


f= = — —TCTOoOoqaeSeeaeeeeeeOSosSsSsSSsSsSSsSmSsSoI0s 0... = 
| HERBERT MEREDITH eae 
] ARCHITE | 
Registered in Tate 
SPECIALIST IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
CONSULTING SERVICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS 


_ Pa. 


| 
| 


So Sonng 


—W. HL McLEAN | 
| 
| 


ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 





KARL D. NORRIS 
ARCHITECT | 


224 Calumet Building Phone 282 
EAST CHICAGO INDIANA 


OPPENHAMER & OBEL 
ARCHITECT & ENGINEERS 


Our Specialty-—Designing and Construction in Public Schools 
Suite 408, Bellin Bidg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. 


F.E.& GF. PARMELEE 


Architects 


Specialists in School Design 
Member Michigan Society of Architects 
Commercial Bank Bidg., _!ron Mountain, Mich. 


PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON | 
814 Tower Court, Chicago, Illinois 


Members of the American institute of Architects 








Edward A. Peterson 


Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, Ill. 


| Sw. American Bank 


eee: 
— 





“JOHN NOBLE. PIERSON & SON 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specialists in School House Construction 
Over Two-Hundred Schools 


198 Jetferson Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. | 
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Philip R. Hooton, A 1.A. 
Archie N. Schaeffer 


Edwin Roozen 
Edgar F. Lundeen, Registered 
State of Illinois 


ASSOCIATES OF 
A. L. PILLSBURY 


ARCHITECT 


Specializing in 


Bloomington 
Schoo! Buildings. 


Illinois. 








C.GODFREY POGG! 
Architect - Specialist 


275 Morris Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
References: Schools of Elizabeth, N. J. | 


IRVING K. POND, C. E., 
F. and Past Pres. A. |. A. «Am Soc. C. E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F. A. I. A. ALBERT L. LLOYD 


POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


6 North Michigan Avenue, 


EDGAR MARTIN, A. I. A. 
Soc. C. E 


CHICAGO, ILL 








A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 
ARCHITECT 


ERNEST SIBLEY, A. |. A. 
ARCHITECT 


LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate 


PALISADE, NEW JERSEY | 
Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City | 





| C. B. J. SNYDER, F.A 1A. 


CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
Educational Buildings and Equipment 


505 Fifth Avenue - New York City 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| | 


THOMAS, McLENNAN & THOMAS 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


527 Seventeenth St. DES MOINES, IOWA 


— on ee 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N.Y. 





ARCHITECTS | 


311 Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 


| TOURTELLOTTE & HUMMEL  ) 
| 


Twenty Years of School-house Planning. Scores of Build- } 
ings in Oregon, idaho and Washington. Assistance render- | 
ed Schoo! Boards from the inception of the Building Pro- 
| ject until its completion. | 
L « . 





Edw. J. Wood, A. |. A. 
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CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 


Percy C. Adams, A. |. A. 


UPMAN & ADAMS 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 


Frank Upman, A. |. A. 


Woodward Bidg. Washington, D. C. 


W. J. van der Meer 
ARCHITECT 


Schools and Kindred 
Institutions 


208 MEAD BLDG., 


Van rien Schilling & nant 


Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in EXNUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 


i Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 


Heating. Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 


VERNER, WILHELM & MOLBY 


R. F. SHREVE, Associate 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 

Book Building Detroit, Mich. 


B. C. WETZEL & COMPANY 
Architects 
2317-18 Dime Bank Building 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


CHAS. C. WILSON, F. A. |, A., Mem. Am. Soc. C.- E. 
G. R. BERRYMAN, A. |. A. J. ROBIE KENNEDY, A.|. A. 


WILSON, BERRYMAN & KENNEDY 
Architects 
COLUMBIA, S.C. RALEIGH, N. C. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








Carleton C. Wood 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 
Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 


Clarksburg, W. Va 






Lowndes Building 





J.C. WOOD CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


Specializing in School Buildings 
Licensed in State of Iilinois 
I 410 Howes Block 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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The Long Island 
Art Table No. 300 
Top 20° x 34", adjustable top 
20° x 24". Height 30’. One 
general drawer 16" x 16°x2%”. 
3 private lockers 16” x 22° x 

4". 3 instrument lockers 
2%" x17 x 4’. 


Years eee 


Hard Usage 


Establishes Kewaunee Quality 


The strain of daily use . . . 25 years 
of it, cannot detract from Kewaunee a | 
long life. For into Kewaunee equip- 
ment is built sturdiness . . . strength 

to withstand everyday abuse. The 

passing of years leads to but reas- 

sured confidence in Kewaunee. Faith 

in any product bearing the Kewau- 

nee label. 


Every detail of the Long Island Art 
Table reflects the Kewaunee Stand- 
ard. Painstaking workmanship 
throughout .. . in joints, drawers, 
and top. Infinite care to prevent 
warping, shrinking and sagging. 
Built entirely of oak . . . at no added 
cost, to give years of service. 


This table has gained recognition 

. a preference that only a quarter 
of a century of leadership has made 
possible. 


“Kewaunee Means Quality 
In School Furniture” 


Write for Catalog No. 8 


HK ; Co: 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


ART.AND MECHANICAL DRAWING ROOM 
FURNITURE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Economy Plant No.2 
Adrian, Mich. 

















SAMSON 
TABLES 


The Standard for 
Comparison in 
Beauty and Construction 











821-A 


Samson Tables 


are built for every school and office use. They 
embody all the late proved construction fea- 
tures. Their beauty and sturdiness are sub- 
mitted for your judgment. 


Samson is the standard table of school and 
office values—why look further? Choose a 
Samson table to fit your needs. 





329 


Send for illustrated folder of both 
Samson School and Office Tables and 
Porce-Namel Domestic Science 
Equipment. 
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An Efficient Plan Means 
an Efficient Cafeteria! 
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, | 
An Albert Pick @ Company Cafeteria of unusually large proportions—Mobile High School, Mobile, Ala. 
“ . . 4 
co Frnzincering knowledge alone 4 
be can produce aSchool Cafeteria 4 
that is practical in operation, low | i 
in first cost and free from ex- | { 
pensive replacements. | 
Albert Pick and Company offers 4 
you the services of the country’s | 4 
. . . ; . 
foremost authorities. Their ex- 4 
* perience and knowledge of the a 
field are invaluable. Consult 4 
them without obligation. “ 
4 
: EEE aie ALBERT PICK= COMPANY i A 
every educator. Just ask for book Y93 208—224 W. RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 
oe I we Se eee ee 
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ATWOOD 
Regional - Political 
| MAPS 


Newest and most pop- 
ular of our publica- 
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sons. Made to corre- 

late with the Problem 

Project Method of 

teaching geography. 

Have met with wide 

approval of teachers, 
a 


monious. Perfect for 
visualization. 


MONA AANA aN nS 


= RELIEF 


El NAT HOA HU 


Deep Rooted 


CThe preference of educators 


4 





““TOHNSTON-NYSTROM” Maps are the culmination of a century of progressive map 
publishing. That these maps should receive world-wide acclaim by the educational 
profession generally is, therefore, of the utmost significance. 


The “Johnston-Nystrom” organization includes a corps of learned geographers, 
historians, biologists, editors and experienced teachers. Hence, new classroom needs 
are sensed quickly. Editorial correctness is reinforced with unusual beauty and visi- 
bility made possible by unstinted use of colors. Major recognition is accorded “John- 
ston-Nystrom” Maps in practically every school system throughout the country. 


And because “Johnston-Nystrom” Maps are a wise investment in everyday schoolroom 
satisfaction, they have become deep rooted —the preference of educators everywhere. 


Send for catalog A-10 and copy of free Booklet, ‘World Achievements” 


A.J. NysTRoM & Co. 


SCHOOL Maps, GLOBES AND CHARTS 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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| AHalf Century of Specialization 


HALF century of specialization has built into “American” seatsbyleadingschoolhygieneauthorities. 
“American” seats two featuresmost important to “American” seats meet every classroom requirement. 
all school officials... physical protection to safeguard Stamina, beauty, built-in quality . . . all contribute 
the health of the nation’s children and tested quality. tA merican” unequaled superiority. Of our tubu- 
Years of tireless effort and research have developed lar steel models alone, school officials have purchased 
the hygienically perfect “American” seat. Correct more than 4,750,000. This should mean much to 
posture for the growing child is made easy, comfort- you as a buyer of school seats. 
able and restful. Yet strength and durability arenot Distributing stations . . . 53 of them in the United 
sacrificed. Scientifically applied States . . . so located as to insure 48- 
principles assure right propor- hour delivery of your order. And 
tion and shape. Discomfort, rest- 15 master models, with nearly 200 
lessness, irritability . . . those im- variations in style, design and fin- 
pediments to mental growth, ish provide a wide selection. For 
“American” seatseliminate. And the health of the growing child in 
of great significance to you is your care... for your own lasting 
the universal approval accorded satisfaction, specify “American.” 








American Seating (ympany 


14 East Jackson Blvd. (i Chicago, Illinois 


The Factory is in Michigan, but the SERVICE is LOCAL to you 





If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 
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Peterson Furniture 











for 


Laboratory and Library 





Designed Right 


and 
Built for Service 


The experience of thirty-five years of specializa- 
tion is embodied in the design and construction of 
Peterson.Furniture for the laboratory and library. 
Thirty-five years of progress—-years devoted to one 
ideal—tthat ideal of quality and service resulting in 
a growth from a work bench in a single room to a 
most modern woodworking plant covering sixty 
thousand square feet and equipped with the best 
machinery and methods known to the craft. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE Peterson’s Standard Library 
Furniture meets all the requirements of a school library 
and combines beauty of design with the highest type of 
construction to insure a long useful life of service. We also 
manufacture furniture of special design when necessary. 





Write for Library Catalog No. 15. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE—Peterson’s Laboratory Fur- 
niture commands a leading position in schools throughout the 
country. Where quality and dependable furniture counts 
you will find Peterson Furniture. A wide range of sizes and 
styles enables you to make selections most suitable for your 
particular requirements. 


Write for Laboratory Catalog No. 14-A. 


Correct in design, quality construction and 
a dependable service recommend Peterson 
Furniture as standard for your schools. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library 
Furniture 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 
DISTRIBUTORS IN— 


Chicago, Il. 


New York Sheridan, Wyo. 
Grand Rapids Kansas City Omaha 
Minneapolis Denver Dallas 

Kent, O. Huntington, W. Va. Houston 


Richmond, Va. 


Baton Rouge, La. 
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What is Correct 
Posture Seating? 


Correct posture seating has become practically a 
by-word. One might believe it as integral a part 
of a school chair as the wood stock, the screws, the 
finishing materials) One may wonder what it 
really is. 


Correct posture seating is the science by which a 
chair is designed to correctly seat and support the 
body—to fit the body, if you will. It is a comple- 
ment to the posture and health building program 
of a school. 


Correct posture seating must concern itself with 
two things—proper back or lumbar support; cor- 
rect saddling. It is not a difficult thing to so con- 
struct a chair back that it properly supports the 
spine. It is a difficult matter to make sure that 
this support will be used. 





Correct saddling, in addition to properly re- 
ceiving the seating structure, causes one to rest al- 
ways against the back support. Correct saddling 
depends upon rightly molding the seat to conform 
to the bones and muscles which are to be employed 
in sitting. 


The Derby posture saddle, manufactured ex- 
clusively under the Earl Thompson patents, alone 
arrives at this proper seating surface—resultingly, 
it alone insures that the back support will be con- 
tinuously used. The Thompson construction can- 
not be successfully duplicated. 


Derby has initiated a movement toward better 
school seating. Derby continues to lead this 
movement. 


P. DERBY & Co. INC. 


Chairmakers for80, years 
GARDNER, MASS. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


October, 1926 
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MOVABLE CHAIR DESK. 
Three Adjustments. 
Rigid, Non-Vibrating Top. 





SAA 





School 
Office 
and 
=|j Classroom 
Furniture 


SANITARY SCHOOL DESK. 
Noiseless Folding Seat. 


THE HOME OF PEABODY PRODUCTS 


The home of Peabody Products is a modern plant, operated by an efficient industrial family. 
years’ experience in the manufacture of high grade School Furniture. 
guarantee to give complete satisfaction in every respect. 


Semi-Steel Standards. 


eee eu 


SANITARY ADJUSTABLE DESK. 
Adjustable Seat and Top. 
Semi-Steel Standards. 
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North Manchester, Indiana. 














FOLDING CHAIR No. 51. 
Form Fitting 5-Ply Veneers. 


PATENTED JAN. 18, 1910. 


Toc ccc 

















TEACHERS’ DESKS—SEVEN PATTERNS. 


Built with Solid Oak Tops. 
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Twenty 
Every article sold with a 
“Peabody” service will please you. 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


OPERA CHAIR No. 506. 
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NON-TIP FOLDING CHAIR Ne, 796, 
Folds as Flat as a Board. 


PATENTED NOY. 12, 1918. 
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It is not generally 
known that in the 
manufacture of 
crayon it is neces- 
sary to use a binder 
such as soap chips 
and paraffine. When 
water is mixed with 
this chalk dust and 
left to dry on the 
boards it forms a 
paste that sticks to 
the boards and turns 
them gray, glossy 
and shiny and 
eventually they be- 
come pitted and this 
accumulation starts 


to peel off. 


Write Us 


Over 700 schools 
and colleges in the 
United States and 
Canada highly rec- 
ommend our service. 


Over 1,300,000 sq. 
ft. of boards have 
been restored. 











Our service men will gladly demonstrate how to 
properly wash and dry Blackboards. Instruction 
cards go with each kit. A Slate Blackboard never 
goes bad—it simply requires cleaning. 


=” 
a s 


3 AFTER 


BEFORE PESURFACING PESUR FACING 





Hartford, Conn., 


furnishes Bond guaranteeing our Service 


The AATNA Casualty & Surety Co. 


Mohawk Slate Machine Co. 


1516 Sansom St. Philadelphia 





Is your class room 
equipped with a 
blackboard washing 
and drying kit? 


It will keep the 
boards 100% sani- 
tary and 100% 
black. 


There will be no eye 
strain if they are 
properly dried when 
washed. 


For Service 


Does some of your 
slate show signs of 
peeling off? These 
boards can be made 
equal to new or new 
boards will be fur- 
nished and erected 
free of charge to 
take their place. 
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Beauty - Stability - and 
Economy 





A 

‘ To have a combination of beauty, stability and econ- 
\ omy in school furniture is to have all that you require. 
\ The model 301 steel combination desk has beauty and 
v grace of design and positive strength in the rolled T 


steel standards, in the non-breakable malleable iron 
seat hinges, in the selected hard maple wood, and in 
the Proxylin finish. It is economy to buy equipment 
where the first cost is the last cost, this being so be- 
cause “Eclipse” furniture maintenance cost is practi- 
cally nothing. 





Have your school “Eclipse” equipped to as. quan alors 


chairs receive the most 


lS 


\ 
MW 
\M 


. . : severe use, none too care- 

for entertainment should It has been possible for years to have schools entirely equipped jul thought can be given 

N\N be equipped with chairs, with “Eclipse” school furniture. The classroom desk and ta the selection of porta- 
\\ in which comfort as well chairs, the auditorium opera chairs, and the gymnasium port- ble chairs, construction of 
®) as stability was foremost ; : . . es li ” which is doubly re-en- 
Ww in the minds of the de- able chairs are all of one quality—that quality being—‘“ Eclipse. forced at every point of 


OPERA CHAIR 
The auditorium—the place 


signers. strain. 


he Gheodor Kundtz ompany 
(leveland, Ohio 


O flices in All Principal Cities 
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The Improved “DETROIT 
CHAIR-DESKS” (as illustrated) 
is highly praised by Authorities 
on Modern School Equipment. 


The entire “DETROIT” line 
consists of High School Single 
and Double Unit Tables, Tablet 
Arm Chairs, Kindergarten Tables 
and Chairs and is worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 













Detailed information on the 
complete line will be furnished 
on request. 





DETROIT SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CoO. 


General Offices and Factory, Holly, Mich. 


ERMGEN. 


The list of Schools now using the 
modern ELGIN method is an imposing 
one. The ELGIN solves many problems 
for Ist and 2nd grades. It makes teach- 
ing easier, pupils happier, increases seat- 
ing capacity, is more sanitary and 
hygienic. The new principle of “group 
instruction” demands the portable ELGIN. 













Our 
New 
Movable 

Desk 


We wish to emphasize the fact that this is not 
a movable Chair-Desk, but a DESK and 
CHAIR that are movable. 

Both the desk and chair are adjustable to any 
height. A turn of a screw renders the book 
box (or desk) movable to and from the pupil. 
This prevents stooped shoulders or crooked 
spines, by keeping the pupil erect. Can be en- 
tered readily from the side. 

There are several specifications of superiority 
of this new desk, too numerous to mention 
here, therefore 








































RINEHIMER Bros.Mesc Co.. 
ELGIN, ILL. 


DEPT. OF SCHOOL FURNITURE 









Write for illustrated and descriptive folder 
A-6 which will be gladly sent on request. 
















Send for Free Booklet Now 
These betterments can be better appre- 
ciated after reading our booklet “Seating 
Efficiency.” Send for it now. 






E. H. STAFFORD MFG. COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Seating for Schools. 
376 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
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Insures 


Correct / 
| Posture— 


From One Superintendent to Another— 


Supt. W. J. Hamilton, of the Public Schools of Oak 
Park, Ill., writing to Supt. B. O. Skinner, Marietta, Ohio, 
said of the National Semi-Steel Desk with Moeser Ex- 
tended Arm: 

“The arm rest on the desks is the best thing that we have 
found to insure erect posture, and the pupils assure us 
that the seats are more comfortable and more convenient 
for desk work through the addition of this arm rest. Our 
Board is placing a large order for further installation of 
this type of desk.” 

The tendency of the average school desk is to force 


the pupil to twist in the seat and to face the light. 


These disadvantages tend toward the development of— 
Spinal Curvature—Defective Eyesight— Nervous Disorders 

By the use of the Extended Arm Rest, we obviate all 
necessity for the pupil twisting in the seat and facing 
the light in order to secure support for the arm when 
writing; also greatly increase the usable writing and 
working surface. 


Pupils using Desks equipped with the National Extended Arm Rest. 


| More Comfortable—More Convenient 


The Moeser Supporting Arm Top can be furnished 
with any National School Desk. 


A Wonderful Finish That Won’t Scratch 

In our factory we have developed, by a secret process, 
a remarkable high-grade acid finish, by which the color- 
ing of the wood is brought to the surface and deposited, 
producing a soft brown shade or finish that will not fade 
nor discolor; which is very pleasing, harmonizing with 
any interior; which is permanently water-proof and prac- 
tically scratch-proof under all ordinary working condi- 
tions. 

We make and substantiate this claim— 

That woods treated by this process wear longer and retain 
their original finished appearance longer than with any other finish. 


You will be interested in our Catalog and 
Circulars on National School Equipment. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 


The back is 


supported; they have adequate writing space with proper arm support; they look straight 
forward, without twisting—the posture is comfortable, convenient and healthful. 
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ALLOWS 
FREE SPACE 
FOR 
SWEEPING 
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Made in three sizes 

















Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 










ments of each pupil. 





| Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Office and Factory 
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Large No. 600, illustrating 
Medium Size “A”? Desk, Open 
Small Box Style 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 
sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 


Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box chair seat are 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- 


The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with 
Study Desk, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk and the Arlo 


Arlington Seating Company 


Arlington Heights, III. 





THE ‘‘ARLO” 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 
tion to modern hygienic school room seating. A beautiful 
desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of class room service. 


The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 
will never pull loose. 





















Flexibility of adjust- 
ments assures each 
pupil being properly 
fitted, insuring correct 
posture and real 
comfort. 











THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY CHAIR 


REAR a FURNITURE 
or 
EFFICIENCY AND HEALTH 





Scientific Study Chair Kindergarten Chair 


Made in Made in 
seven five 
heights heights 
from from 
12” to 18” 10” to 14” 





Kindergarten Table 
Made in five heights— 
18” - 20” - 22” - 24” - 26” 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE ON REQUEST. 


SCIENTIFIC SEATING, INC. 


98 Park Place 52 Warren St. 
New York New York 


Branch Offices—Albany, N. Y., and Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


TELL CITY CHAIRS 


FOR CORRECT SEATING 


TABLET ARM CHAIRS 


Square Post, Mosher 
Type, and Bow Back 
Kindergarten Chairs. 


TEACHERS’ AND OFFICE 
CHAIRS 

Specify Tell City Chairs 

and be assured of correct 

seating. 


Write Us for Complete No. 409 


njor 10 A SCIENTIFICALLY BUILT 
Inf rmation TABLET ARM CHAIR 


Carried in Stock by Leading School Supply 
Jobbers Throughout the Country. 


| TELL CITY CHAIR CO. 
TELL CITY INDIANA 
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The standard by which all others are judged 
...for forty years Old Reliable Hyloplate 
has stood out in comparison. In the last 30 
years more than 42,000,000 square feet of 
Hyloplate have been sold. Used in schools 
throughout the United States, and in 22 for- 
eign countries, there is more Hyloplate in 
service today than all other manufactured 
blackboards combined. 

Hyloplate is universally accepted for its 
economy and unrivaled high quality. It will 





in Comparison 
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OLD RELIABLE 
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TRADE MARK 


BLACKBOARD 


This trade mark on the back of each genuine piece 





not warp, chip, crack or break. Its velvet writ- 
ing surface... hard, close-grained and smooth 
...is famous the world over. The oldest of 
all manufactured blackboard...Old Reliable 
Hyloplate, in its 41st year, is still the leader. 
Produced by the world’s largest manufacturers 
of blackboard, fully guaranteed by them, and 
the distributor who sells it, to last 10 years or 
more. Easy to install...in black or green. The 
genuine always has the trademark on the back. 
Write for catalog 10H, toobtain sample and facts. 
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Geographical 
Globes 


W.C. Globes are specially adapt- 
ed for school use . . . on desk or 
table, or hung from ceiling. For 
45 years unexcelled in mechanical 
construction. Imported litho- 
graphed maps. Color guaranteed 
not to fade. Hour circle on each 
to indicate the time anywhere in 
the world. 30 styles and sizes. 
Write for catalog 10G. 
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Alpha Dustless 
Crayon 


Patented 57 years ago. Uniform 
high quality, made of high-grade 
imported materials in a special 
factory ... moO soap, grease or 
other ingredients harmful toblack- 
boards used. Durable, dustless, 
sanitary, writes clean and clear. 
Extra strong. In “hard,” “medi- 
um,” and “‘soft."" Very econom- 


ical. Write for catalog 10A. 





(patented) 


Costello Double- 
Sewed Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Re- 
inforced back prevents curling up, 
spreading, or breaking down in 
use. No “‘pockets’’ between felts 
for dust to enter. Nothing but felt 
used in its construction. Noise- 
less. Works better, lasts longer. 
Chosen by school boards every- 
where. Guaranteed perfect. Write 
for catalog 10E. 





Pe 


Bacon Standard 
Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same prices. 
Lithographed in9 colors. Machine 
mounted on heavy cloth backing. 
Engraved to allow a larger map 
of each country, revised to time 
of issuing edition. Detail clear 
and clean. Show comparative 
time, steamship routes with die 
tances, heights of mountain peaks, 
and principal railroads. Better,but 
cost less. 48x 41—U. S., Europe, 
Asia, E. & W. Hemispheres, 
World No. America,So. i 

Africa. Write for catalog 10B. 
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School Cafeteria equipped with Gunn Lino Tables 


| The Model Desk for Modern Schools | 
“UNION” 


Liftop Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk 


A modern design that embraces many practical 
features which time and experience have proved 


entirely correct. 


“Union” Liftop Movable Study 
Chairs represent long experience in 
designing and producing high grade 
furniture for the schoolroom. All 
of the non-essentials have been 
eliminated; simplicity, durability and 
serviceability characterize these 
model pieces of school furniture. 





The roomy seat and curved back 
form a restful combination. The 
plus or minus adjustment permits 
the writing table to be shifted to or 
from the pupil to accommodate his 
size. The lifting top provides easy 
means of ingress and egress without 
the usual distortion. 


The convenient and 
commodious drawer is 
responsive and is 
equipped with stops 
which prevent falling 
out unexpectedly. The 
tops have that natural, 
permanent slant which experience 
has taught is the proper angle for 
both reading and writing. 


Made In Six Sizes To 
Fit The Different Grades 


A large stock just completed 
for immediate shipment 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 
High Grade Furniture and Supplies for Schools 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1034 W. Van Buren 8St., Chicago, Ill. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Memphis, Tenn.; DeLand, Fia.; 
Columbus, Ga. 


Our Motto: All School Furnishings 
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Lincoln Consolidated School—Ypsilanti, Mich. Warren Holmes-Powers Company, Architects 
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GUNN 
‘LINO’ Desks 


for Teachers 


‘LINO’ Tables 


for Cafeterias 
are now used in 
many of our 


FINEST SCHOOLS 
No Breakage of Tops 












Quiet and Pleasing 






Sample of Top and 
Fall Particulars 
on Request 


THE GUNN 
FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 













































Class Room, High School, Lancaster, Pa.—Readsboro Furniture. 


IN SCHOOL FURNITURE YOU WANT DURABILITY, 
COMFORT, AND APPEARANCE, 


IN “READSBORO PRODUCTS” YOU HAVE ALL. 


Adjustable and Two-Unit School Desks and Chairs. Tablet Arm Chairs. 
Portable Assembly Hall Seating in Sections in a wide variety of styles. 


Kindergarten Chairs and Tables, Sand Tables. 
Folding Chairs for every purpose. Umbrella Racks. 


Inquiries and Orders receive careful and prompt attention. 


READSBORO CHAIR COMPANY 
READSBORO, VERMONT 


SALES ROOMS: 
NEW YORKCITY,N.Y. 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
11 Steuben Street CINCINNATI, OHIO HOUSTON, TEX. 1123 Broadway 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA S. E. Cor. 3rd and 1112 Preston Avenue PORTLAND, MAINE 


55% Luckie Street Walnut Sts. KANSAS CITY, MO. Box 742 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
714 N. Howard St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
27 Haymarket Square 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1900 South Boulevard 


~ 


CLAIRTON, PA. 


36 Fourth St., North, 


Wilson Sta. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


308 Prospect Bldg. 


1513 W. Ninth St. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Bathurst Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
235 Sexton Building 


SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 
601 Mission Street 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
310 Kensington Road 
TRENTON, N. J- 
206 West State Street 
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In the comparatively short time it has been 
on the market, the new Steel Advanced 
Bessemer Desk has won sweeping approval 
through sheer merit. 

Developed from the justly famous Im- 
proved Steel Bessemer, it represents the per- 
fection of all the desirable qualities of its 
predecessors. 


A scientifically caleulated balance of 
weights and strains makes it remarkably 
rigid and strong. It cannot shake or vibrate. 
Every part is designed to resist the hardest 
service. 

Hinges are silent and trouble-proof. Seats 
and backs are proportioned according to the 
newest ideas for comfort and anatomical 
correctness. 


In appearance also, the Advanced Bessemer 
leads the field. There is not an ugly line 
nor ungraceful curve about it anywhere. 
The splendid finish on wood and metalwork 
is a high tribute to the skill of world-famed 
Grand Rapids craftsmen. 


The Advanced Bessemer typifies the striv- 
ing for perfection which distinguishes every 
item of the Steel Line. Nothing has been 
neglected in our efforts to produce the finest 
possible seating for classroom, auditorium 
or portable use. 


Let us send the complete catalog. You will 
be pleased to find that the extra value in 
Steel School Furniture costs nothing extra. 
Test our claims. 








STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS , MICHIGAN 
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Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been 

tested by continuous use 

in thousands of schools 
throughout the country. It 
has proved to be efficient, 
in all respects, noiseless, dust- 
less, simple and swift in its 
operation. It is guaranteed to 
clean blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction — or 
your money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated 
by a Universal motor, adapted 
5 to a eee ; it . 
i r provi with nine feet o 
Price $32 0 Underwriters’ lamp cord with 
The Little Giant is a mod- Universal plug ready to at- 
ern hygienic device that tach to any convenient lamp 
should be in every school. socket. Strongly made of mal- 
re nie ecepted aristocrat —_Jeable iron and aluminum, its 
° ac eraser clean- ° ° ° 
ers to work in your schoo) Weight is but eight pounds 
under our guarantee of sat- and it can be shipped by par- 
isfaction. cel post. 
Address Dept. S 
JAMES LYNN CoO., 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 





DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 


Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 


















MODEL 38 
FOR PUPILS’ DESKS 


JACOBUS PNEUMATIC INKWELLS 











How often do you replace desk Pneumatic construction which 
inkwells? Once a year? Twice a —Entirely eliminates evapora- 
year? Perhaps more often? tion. 

If you want a desk inkwell that —-Prevents accumulation of 
will last fifteen years or more, and dust. 
give permanent satisfaction, try —Keeps ink clear and un- 
the “Jacobus Pneumatic” school muddied. 
desk inkwell. Its special advan- —Prevents splashing of ink on 
tages are: desks, papers and floors. 

Handsome nickel silver top which One filling will last an entire 
will not corrode, break or chip. term. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS of continuous service—and still in daily 
use—is the record the JACOBUS inkwells have made at P. S. 81, 
Jersey City, N. J. Wouldn’t YOU like a similar freedom from 
inkwell troubles? 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES AND PRICES TO 


JACOBUS SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, N. Y. C. 


» 
y 





BIOLOGY 
TABLE 
No. 4000 


STANDARD... | 


In Biology Classrooms 


Substantially constructed to meet classroom needs. 69” long, 2’ 
wide and 32” high. Accommodates two students at one time, 
both facing one way. One drawer for each of four students; 
cupboard for general use. Body of selected oak, golden finish. 
Top of birch, treated ebonacid. 254%” oak legs braced with a heavy 
oak leg rail. Reinforced with Wiese steel corner irons. 





————— 


Send for our special Catalog No. 30 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 


Engineers and Builders 


Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture 
for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, Household 
Economics and Manual Training. 


Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin. Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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100+ YEARS + OF + MANUFACTURING + EXPERIENCE 





The H-W line of 
school seats is most 
complete and con- 
tains many desir- 

able models. 


The two desk and 
seat tllustrations 


are of popular 
H-W designs. 


Heywood - Wakefield Seats 
Add to Student Comfort 
and Schoolroom Capacity 


Nowadays, school capacity is taxed to the 
utmost. Floor space is valuable, yet student 
comfort and health must be safeguarded. 


The scientific designing of seats to fit the 
needs of both scholar and school is a mat- 
ter of experience. Heywood-Wakefield has 
been building seats for 100 years. 





Our school-seating experts are able to give 


Sern mre De 


you valuable advice from both engineering 
and hygienic viewpoints. This consulting 
advice is free through any H-W Ware- 


house. 


Ve Le 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





HE YWOOD-WAKEFIELD WAREHOUSES 


Baltimore, Maryland 113 West Conway Street Los Angeles, California 801 East Seventh Street 
Boston 45, Mass. Winter Hill New York, New York 516 West 34th Street 


Display Floor, 174 Portland Street 
Buffalo, New York Wells and C 8 Serecte Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 244 South 5th Street 


Portland, Oregon 148 North Tenth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 2653 Arthington Street = 
- Display Floor, 439 Railway Exchange Bldg. San Francisco, California 737 Howard Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 1310 West Eighth Street St. Louis, Missouri Sixth and O'Fallon Streets 
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NATIONAL APPROVAL 


We believe that never before have so many schools 
in so many cities and states bought so many desks 
so soon after it was offered to the Public. 
Columbia, the latest model of our Indestructo line, 
was first shown in our April, 1926, catalogue. 
Most of the orders mentioned below have come 


to us since June 14th. 





ALABAMA 

Beasemer 2 
Birmingham 125 
Talladega . 100 
ARKANSAS 

Fort Smith 20 
Little Rock 7 
Jonesboro . 23 
ARIZONA 

Barr City 6 
Phoenix 20 
Safford “ 70 
CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley 35 
San Diego 100 
COLORADO 

Denver 127 
Grover 18 
Kersey 20 
Kleensburg 20 
Pueblo - ates 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 

Washington 10 
Washington 36 
FLORIDA 

Deland 3 
Eustis 60 
Lakeland 1734 
Lakeland 200 
Jacksonville 2900 
Plant City 2100 
Sulphur Springs........ 100 
Winter Haven 1500 
GEORGIA 

Chattsworth 7 
Idaho Rupert 26 
ILLINOIS 

Alton 12 
Arcola 60 
Aurora 6 
Bloomington 7 
Brockport 8 
Carlinville 25 
Chicago 20 
Chicago 227 
Eldred 6 
Freeburg 24 
Hammond 31 
Illiopolis 150 
Joliet 220 
Metropolis 25 
New Burnside 26 
Nokonis .. 24 
Oswego 50 
Peoria 5 
Peoria 2 
Peru . 29 
River Forest ........ 6 
Urbana 200 
Virgil 6 
INDIANA 

East Chicago 20 
Angola 30 
Ashley 12 
Bloomington 2 
CRFEIBIO  ccceceee 30 
Corydon 20 
Cromwell 18 
Dale 6 
East Chicago 20 
Flat Rock 23 
Gosport 12 
Griffith 6 
Greencastle 30 
Greencastle 52 
Indianapolis 54 
Indpls. Butler 72 
Indianapolis 100 
Lafayette 75 
Metamora 2 
Milroy 36 
New Paris 12 
Notre Dame 60 
North Madison 40 
Oaklandon 12 
Paoli 6 
Portland 120 
Santa Fe 20 
Seymour 36 
South Whitley 29 
Terre Haute 15 
Tipton 24 
Upland 49 
Wabash 60 
Wheatfield 16 
Wheatland 16 
New Santa F« 20 
New Carlisle 30 
IOWA 

Arnolds Park 32 
Belmond 52 
Des Moines 1064 
Havelock 12 
Plymouth 20 
Sioux City 42 
S. English 20 
Stacyvills 12 
Thayer 6 
KANSAS 

Milton 20 
Salina 20 
Toronto 30 
KENTUCKY 

Lexington 120 
Lexington R90 
Louisville 2h 
McKey 96 


Morehead 40 
Pine Ridge 60 
Paris .... 24 
LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge 3 
Houma 20 
New Orleans 600 
New Orleans 601 
MAINE 

Camden ‘ 30 
Easthampton 25 
East Machias 24 
Farmington ........ 90 
Freeport .... ‘ 10 
Gorham pseenaeielinin 40 
Lewiston ae Te 
Norway ... ‘i 6 
Old Town ; 50 
Portland 6 
Readfield 36 
Sebec Station 15 
Winslow 27 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore 30 
Baltimore 65 
Baltimore 24 
Baltimore 24 
Baltimore 6 


Port Deposit 


on 


Rockville 650 
Rockville 650 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Springfield 1 
Worcester 2 
Northampton 24 
MICHIGAN 

Auburn 14 
Battle Creek 4 
Birmingham 50 
Royal Oak 267 
De Tour 6 
Detroit 2760 
Grand Rapids 222 
Ewen 38 
River Rouge 20 
Ecorse 128 
Montrose 48 
Auburn Hts 116 
Detroit (Rev. 

Lampka) 50 
Sibley 36 
Flat Rock 42 
Detroit 10 
Ann Arbor 10 
Felch . 24 
Lapler . 30 
Albion 12 
MARYLAND 
Rockville 659 
Baltimore 30 
Rockville 650 
Baltimore 5F 
Baltimore 24 
Baltimore 24 
Baltimore 6 
aren 6 
Port Deposit 57 
MISSOURI 
Eureka 12 
Blodgett 24 
Kansas City 15 
Kansas City 40 
Eureka 12 
Hollister 13 
Jonesburg 24 
Clarksville 1 
St. Louis 24 
Little Blue 10 
Grun City 48 
Converse 18 
New Hampton 23 
Novinger 35 
Stanberry 20 
O'Fallon 24 
Ripley 36 
Jefferson City 36 
Chamois 20 
Green City 48 
MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 36 
MONTANA 
Kalispell 55 
Kalispell 3 
Fromberg 72 
Butte - 46 
NEBRASKA 
York 24 
Spalding 12 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Rochester 36 
Lancaster 20 
NEW JERSEY 
E. Orange 36 
Orange 200 
Elizabeth 2 
Ridgefield 4 
Sea Side Park 6 
NEW MEXICO 
Silver City 50 
Las Vegas 190 
Portales 86 
Picacho 37 
Albuquerque 15 
NEW YORK 
Waterloo 2 
Whitney 4 
N. Tonawanda 48 


\VE ORDERED SID 
TEMBER 20TH (D 
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The 


Lake View io. Oe 
Plaine .... 10 
Poughkeepsie 40 
New York 14 
Hamilton 143 
Keuka Park 0) 
Irving-on-Hudson 3 
Hamilton 2036 
Fordham 150 
Fordham 6 
Saugerties . 119 
Saugerties ............ 40 
Fishers Island 6 
Thousand Island Pk 15 
Locust Valley, L. I. 24 
New York City 14 
Deposit 12 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Concord . we 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Strasburg 6 
OHIO 

 — 18 
Harrison 13 
Hamilton 50 
Gambier 26 
Manchester 5 
Winchester 2 
Somerville 14 
Howard 20 
Howard 60 
Leonardsville 2 
Cincinnati 12 
Valley Citv 24 
OKLAHOM 

Enid ; 16 
Newoha 50 
OREGON 

La Grand 60 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Monaca 6 
Pottsville i 2 
Altoona . $50 
Telford 20 
Russell City 20 
Bellefonte ™ 100 
Bethlehem 900 
Scranton 409 
Cresco . 60 
Williamsport 4 
Dubois 6 
N. Holland 136 
Blairsville 6 
Greenfield . 40 
Bellefonte  ........ «x 
Macadoo 10 
Holsopple is 1 
Hatboro 35 
Ludlow . : 1 
Cenobscot . 41 
Thompsontown . 2 
Rupert °1 
Glenfield om : 40 


Milesville , 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston 12 
Greenwood 150 
Columbia 2 
Ridge Sprins 12 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Spearfish 100 
Cottonwood 15 
Conova . 20 
Wasta 30 
TENNESSEE 

Mount City 12 
Bristol 2 
Jonesboro 250 
Knoxville 20 
Athens 12 
Sunbright 190 
Wilder ‘ 100 
Knoxville 6 
Memphis 19 
Chattanooga . 60 
TEXAS 

Gulf ; 48 
Alamo . 30 
Austin 552 
UTAH 


Bicknell 
VERMONT 
Adamant 


12 
Londonberry 14 
VIRGINIA 
Roanoke 190 
Clifton Forge 12 
Stanton 450 
Ivanhoe i) 
Pulaski 10 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Jeager 4 
Morgantown 30 
Madison 5 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 72 
Menominee i4 
Milwaukee sf) 
Oshkosh 24 
WYOMING 
Casper . 47 
Casper 10 
Cody 72 
Hillsdale 12 
Manderson 24 
Pine Bluff 6 
Sheridan ... 24 
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INDESTRUCTO 


TEACHER’S CHAIR AT $3.50 
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COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO CHAIR DESK 


Back slats adjustable; Tilt of top adjustable. 
Nos. 1 and 2—$4.95; Nos. 3 and 4—$4.80; Nos. 5 and 6—$4.65. 


Dovetailed hardwood drawer $1.50; Swinging flush top ink well 15c. 
Vertical adjustment for top 50c extra. 


The greatest announcement during this school generation. Over 20,000 
sold to Detroit during past five years. Over 10,000 in Kansas City; 7,000 
in Des Moines. More than 50,000 shipped by us during 1925 to many old 
customers and to 289 new customers. 


Send for new illustrated catalogue. 


In this desk are incorporated the 24 good 
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The Columbia made the first steel frame points of a school desk as established by 
school desk over twenty years ago — COLXIM BIA SHOE a committee of over a score of leading 
others followed—Ten years ago the Co- UPPLY 7 educators whose report was set out in 
lumbia made the first steel frame chair MOORE BROTHERS ~ ProprRi€ TORS full in the American School Board Jour- 
desk — others may follow, but it takes 314-344 West [7 St. INDIANAPOLIS nal of July, 1924, a reprint of which we 
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time to test out and perfect a new desk. shall be pleased to mail you. 
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JENNINGS 


Wherever you go, you will 
find Jennings Heating Pumps. 
Here they are in Japan, in- 
stalled in the Tokyo Imperial 
University. 

An imperial heating pump for 
an imperial university! The 
logical pump, too, for promot- 
ing good heating in buildings 
where the health, comfort and 
convenience of the occupants is 
a first consideration! 
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AT LEFT: Tokyo Imperial University, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

ABOVE: the motor-driven Jennings Return 
Line Vacuum Heating Pump installed at the 
Tokyo Imperial University. Designed for 16,000 
sq. ft. equivalent direct radiation, for discharge 
against 10 lbs. back pressure, and arranged for 
automatic control. 


FOR JAPAN 


If you are not familiar with 
Jennings Pumps, and the bene- 
fits and economies which char- 
acterize their performance in 
removing condensation and air 
from the return line heating 
system, let us send you the 
Jennings bulletins. These give 
complete information. No ob- 
ligation. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


So. Norwalk 


Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, 
Chattanooga, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Memphis, Miami, Minneapolis, New Or- 





Connecticut 


Tampa, Washington, D. 


OFFICES IN CANADA: Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. 


Jennings Pumps 


RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE VACUUM PUMPS 








CONDENSATION AND CIRCULATING PUMPS 


leans, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh, Portland, Richmond, St. Louis, 

Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, 
C. 
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A Problem of Credit 


Very recently, the son of the founder 
of one of America’s largest school supply 
firms called on a school board member, in 
a certain eastern state. The prospective 
buyer inquired about the houses founded 
by the father of the salesman more than 
thirty years ago. The story of a most ex- 
cellent institution was told. 


“T am sorry,” said the buyer, “‘but I 
have never even heard the name of your 
house. For some time now, it has been 
my part of the school board work to do the 
buying for the schools of this community. 
I use the advertising pages of the AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL as my credit 
information guide.” 


From the character of the advertisers 
using space, this shrewd buyer knew that 
the question of credit had been met and 
solved by us as a problem of sound busi- 
ness building. A careful study of the 
school use of the product, the manufac- 
turing abilities of the prospective buyer, 
his ability to give reasonable maintenance 
service, and the credit standing of the in- 
stitution, are the requisites which precede 
the acceptance of any and all advertising 
in a BRUCE publication. 


Every advertisement must serve the 
reader of this paper, or it will not be pub- 


lished. The problem of credit is solved 
in the acceptance of every piece of copy 


offered for publication. We insist as a 
fundamental business policy that the 
credit of an advertiser must be sufficient 
to guarantee the satisfactory production 
and use of the product advertised. 


FRANK BRUCE, Publisher. 








Matter in the Post Office at Milwaukee under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 

Subscriptions—In the United States and possessions, $3.00 per year. in Canada $3.50. 
more than three months old, 50 cents. Sample copies, 35 cents. 
available. 


Discontinuances—Notice of discontinuance of subscriptions must reach the Publication office in Milwaukee, at least fifteen days before date of expiration. 
ould ter Complaints of non-receipt of subscribers’ copies cannot be honored unless made witbin fifteen days after 


of address should invariably include the old as well as the new address. 
te of issue, 


No orders accepted for volumes dating back more than five years. 


Copyright, 1926, by the Bruce Publishing Company. All rights reserved. Title registered as Trade Mark in the United States Patent Office. Entered as Second Class Mail 


In foreign countries $4.00. Single copies, not more than three months old, 35 cents; 


Back copies more than one year old, not 


Notice of changes 


Editorial Material—Manuscripts and photographs bearing on school administration, superintendence, school architecture and related topics are solicited and will be paid for 


upon publication. i i 
contain the name and address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as evidence of good faith. 


Contributions should be mailed to Milwaukee direct, and should be accompanied by stamps for return, if unavailable. 


Open letters to the editor must in all cases 
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Standard Electric Time Systems in 
the Schools and Colleges of Ohio 





RAYON HIGH SCHOOL, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Charles F. Owsley, Architect, Youngstown, Ohio 





CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Wm. B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 





HIGH SCHOOL, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Thomas D. McLaughlin, Architect, Lima, Ohio. 


2 cities of the State have over 40 Standard 
Systems. 6 others have from 5 to 10 sys- 
tems. 

Invariably when a Standard Electric Time 
System is installed, it gives such satisfac- 
tion that more follow. 

School authorities and architects are too 
busy to experiment. Cities and Towns have 
no funds to waste. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, 


Every dollar invested in a Standard Elec- 
tric time System brings results. 


Let us give you further information. A let- 
ter or telephone call to the nearest branch 
office will bring a sales engineer who will 
give you expert advice on your time prob- 
lems gratis. 


October, 1926 


A STRONG TESTIMONIAL 





Springfield, Mass. 





50 Church St. 1510 Monadnock Bldg. 407 First National Bank Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO COLUMBUS 
Mutual Bldg. 10 High St. 1428 Munsey Bldg. 1725 Sansom Street 690 Market St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. BOSTON BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
901 Mutual Life Bldg. 94 St. Felix St. 148 Adams Ave. 1244 Innes Ave. 745 McKnight Bldg. 
BUFFALO MONTREAL SCRANTON LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 
717 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 448 Brown-Marx Bldg. 562 Penn St. 
DALLAS BIRMINGHAM DENVER 





“Makes Every Minute Count” 
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Founded March, 1891, by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 
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IT IS THE DUTY OF THE PARENT 
TO SEND A CHILD To SCHOOL 
IN A TEACHABLE CONDITION,— 
CLEAN, HEALTHY AND 

WELL MANN ERED. 
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The Home Must Do Its Part. 
39 
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No matter how well organized a schoo] sys- 
tem may be, some friction points are sure to 
develop. The squeak of the school machinery 
reaches the superintendent in the form of com- 
plaints from patrons. Like the squeak in any 
other form of machine, the friction which finds 
expression in complaints from patrons must 
receive prompt attention, or serious trouble is 
likely to ensue. 

Superintendent Should Give Courteous Hearing 

First of all, the superintendent should be ap- 
proachable. Whenever a patron calls at his 
office other matters should be put aside at once 
and an immediate hearing given. The hearing 
should not only be immediate, but it should be 
sympathetic. This does not mean that the 
superintendent should forthwith, without inves- 
tigation or evidence, accept the viewpoint and 
the version of the complaining patron. It does 
mean, however, that such a patron should be 
given a courteous hearing, with opportunity to 
tell fully how the situation appears to him. 
The opportunity to speak freely, to “get it out 
of his system,” is usually a partial relief to an 
irritated patron. 

In the second place, the superintendent should 
make a prompt and full investigation. This 
investigation should be entered upon with an 
open mind with the thought, not of upholding 
the school organization, but of ascertaining the 
exact truth. It is a foregone conclusion that 
a patron will not complain unless dissatisfied 
with the functioning of the schools. His com- 
plaint may or may not be justifiable. The only 
way to find out is by fair and impartial investi- 
gation. In any event it is the task of the 
superintendent to attempt to find out just what 
the situation is. 

In the third place, the superintendent should 
try to remove the cause of friction by promptly 
making whatever adjustments may be necessary, 
and by informing everyone concerned as to what 
has been done and why. It is not sufficient to 
listen to a complaint and then to investigate it. 
Unless a report is made back to the parent con- 
cerned, he may naturally suppose that nothing 
at all has been done, and that patrons are help- 
less in the matter of getting wrong conditions 
righted. 

Investigation and Follow-up of Complaints 

A device which the writer has found helpful 
for insuring the necessary investigation and 
follow-up of complaints is a “Complaint Box.” 
This box is simply a pasteboard box, 634” long, 
43,” tall and 3” deep, intended as a file for 
cards 6” by 4”. In the box is an alphabetical 
card index. 

When a complaint comes in, written notation 
is made at the time. As soon as practicable 
thereafter a statement of the case is dictated 
to a stenographer. This statement is then type- 
written on a slip of paper, 6” by 4”, and placed 
in a vertical position in the file, thus indicating 
that the matter is one needing attention. It 
continues in this position until the investigation 
is completed and proper disposition made, in- 
cluding reports to all persons concerned. The 
findings from the investigation and the ultimate 
disposition of the case are noted in typewriting 
on the slip of paper. The final notation is that 
all interested persons have been notified of the 
action taken. After the case is complete the 
card is filed horizontally so it no longer appears 
above the index cards. The remainder of this 
article is an analysis of the types of complaints 
made during last school year, together with 
brief comments for their appropriate handling. 

Common Causes of Complaints 

One of the commonest causes of complaint is 

the inaility of pupils to do acceptable school 
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Handling the Complaints of Patrons 


Orville C. Pratt, Superintendent of Schools, Spokane, Wash. 


work because of low intelligence. Take the case 
of David, for example. He was 13 years old 
and had been over the 6B work twice. The 
mother explained it as being due to “just a 
nervous disposition.” The principal said his 
difficulty was in part due to low intelligence, 
and in part to his unwillingness to work. On 
this latter account he had been a source of an- 
noyance since he was in the third grade. Every- 
one was pleased with the transfer of the boy to 
a special school for over-age boys. 


Rosemary failed to pass from the 1A grade 
in June. When school started in September 
her mother wished her to be placed in the 2B 
grade because of work she had done at home. 
The principal said that the girl speaks slowly 
and thinks slowly, and was an absolute failure 
in the 1A work. The mother was advised that 
the school wanted her to advance just as fast 
as possible, but that it would be necessary to 
try her out in order to know just where she 
should be placed to her own best advantage. 

Mental Deficiency in Pupils 

It is seldom that patrons recognize mental 
deficiency in children. Late in September a 
woman brought her foster daughter to my office. 
The girl was undersized and quite evidently 
mentally defective. She had started to school 
when it opened, but had paid no attention to the 
work, would not talk, and interfered to such 
an extent that it was impossible to keep her. 
It was advised that the child be placed in the 
school for mentally deficient pupils, but instead 
a tutor was employed for her. 

Lack of Tact in Discipline 

Perhaps the second most frequent cause of 
complaint by patrons arises from fancied or 
real indiscretions of teachers in disciplinary 
matters. For example, a mother asked me if 
the rules of the school permitted a teacher to 
administer corporal punishment in such a way 
that the blood was drawn. I told her that this 
was contrary to the rules. In this case the 
teacher proved to be at fault, and the mother 
after being advised, dropped the matter. 

A father wrote the school board, asserting 
that two teachers had attacked his son because 
he wanted a drink of water. What had occurred 
was that the boy left the room without permis- 
sion, “talked back” when spoken to about it, 
resisted when punished, but was punished in 
accordance with the rules. 

Misconduct of Pupils a Source of Complaint 

A third fertile source of complaint arises 
from the misconduct of pupils, especially when 
parents either believe that the pupils are inno- 
cent of wrongdoing, or that the school is mag- 
nifying the importance of some trifling mis- 
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chievous act. As an instance of the former, 
a boy was seen by a teacher to break down in- 
tentionally a young gift tree. The attitude of 
the parents is that the boy is an “angel child” 
and cannot tell a lie. The attitude of the teach- 
ers is that the boy, because of the parents’ mis- 
taken attitude, is “sneaky” and undependable. 


Another boy took stink bombs to school and 
some of them were broken there. The parents 
thought it too trifling a matter to make “such 
a fuss” about. The boy was transferred to an- 
other school. 


Still another boy was troublesome in a dis- 
ciplinary way and was failing in his work. His 
mother regarded as a “little thing” the taking 
of pepper to school to make the children sneeze, 
and laughed while speaking of it. 

Parent Not in Sympathy With Hygienic 
Requirements 

The hygienic requirements of the schools 
constitute a fourth source of complaints. A 
parent got the idea that her child couldn’t say 
a patriotic speech because he wore overalls. The 
objection was not to the overalls, but to their 
filthy condition. 


Sometimes complaints come from those not 
in sympathy with medical inspection. Some- 
times teachers are not tactful in handling a 
situation of this kind. 

Reports of Pupils’ Work Brings Complaints 

The reports to parents always bring some 
complaints from patrons. One parent whose boy 
had received a mark of F in one subject said 
that this mark was a “slap” at her and that 
she “would not stand for it.” Investigation 
showed that the boy was doing poor work in this 
subject and the mother was informed that bet- 
ter work by the boy was the only reasonable way 
to expect a change in his marks. 


Another parent wrote saying that “Neva has 
taken and passed the 8B and now the teacher 
has put her in the 8B again.” Her concluding 
sentence was, “I am going to send her Monday 
and if she is told to take 8B instead of 8A, I 
will keep her at home until she can go in her 
proper grade.” The records showed that the 
girl had been in the 8B grade only eight and 
one-half days. So the concluding sentence of 
the letter in reply was, “I would not advise you 
to keep your daughter at home as the attendance 
officer will be after you in case the girl is not 
in school, and the final outcome might not be 
very pleasant, perhaps.” 

Summary 

Summarizing, then, the superintendent should 
be approachable, giving an immediate and sym- 
pathetic hearing to every complaint. He should 
make a prompt, full, and impartial investiga- 
tion. He should with equal promptness report 
his findings to everyone concerned with a view 
to the removal of the causes of misunderstand- 
ing and friction. A useful device for assuring 
proper attention to complaints is a small filing 
box in which typewritten slips outlining the case 
are so filed that the lid of the box does not close 
down until all cases have been completed. 


Complaints may largely be grouped by causes, 
as follows: (1) Low intelligence of pupils; 
(2) lack of tact by teachers in disciplinary mat- 
ters; (3) misconduct of pupils, especially when 
coupled with failure of parents to realize its 
seriousness; (4) hygienic requirements with 
which parents are not in sympathy; (5) reports 
of pupils’ work. 


Cafeterias are best ventilated by positive ex- 
haust fans. 

* * * 

The city of Oakland plans all the cafeterias 
in its newer buildings for duplicate use. 
Particular attention is given to the possibility 
of using the lunchrooms for visual instruction. 
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What Research Has Done for Secondary Education 


A. E. Brown, Professor of Education, Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 


One of the main ways in which the human 
race is enabled to get ahead is in substituting 
science for guesses to obtain control of the 
values of life. While education is still a young 
science, it has many achievements to its credit, 
and to ignore these findings is to enact a first 
class imitation of the ostrich in his perspective 
of world facts from a depth of several inches 
of sand. 


The writer is likely to depart from the limits 
indicated by the title of this article in two ways. 
First, he may include certain statistical findings 
which do not represent investigation of the ex- 
perimental type, but which tell us nevertheless 
the facts about certain important situations as 
they are. Facts of the type indicated by in- 
creases in the high school enrollment, increases 
in high school costs, and the like, are referred 
to. A second line of variation from the strict 
implication of the title may take the form of 
making certain comments and raising certain 
questions which are not a part of the original 
studies. 

I. The High School Population 

1. The high school population must of nec- 
essity have a different mental composition from 
what it had 30 or 35 years ago. Thorndike has 
shown that whereas in 1890 seven-tenths of the 
pupils came from the top fifth of the popula- 
tion, in 1918 only four and one-half tenths of 
the high school membership came from the 
same fraction of the population. This con- 
clusion is not based on results of actual mental 
tests since they were not available in 1890. It 
is based on statistical procedure too complicated 
to be reproduced here. Thorndike’s main prac- 
tical application of the conclusion is that 
courses of study, textbooks, and types of in- 
struction need to be adapted to a body of stu- 
dents with a wide range of ability and probably 
a lower average mental level than in the earlier 
year. Thorndike is concerned lest a textbook 
writer think of the high school in the terms of 
his own high school days when the high school 
population was probably more highly selected, 
more homogenous, and with higher average 
mental level. 


If Thorndike’s conclusions concerning the 
changes in high school population are true for 
1918 as compared with 1890, they are probably 
equally true of 1926 as compared with a year 
such as 1900. In 1900 only .68 per cent of the 
total population was enrolled in the high school 
while in 1920 the figure had increased to 1.76 
per cent. It must‘be recognized that while this 
growth in high school membership is unques- 
tionably a change in the right direction, it 
makes the curricular and instructional problems 
different from what they were in the earlier 
years when the high school clientele was prob- 
ably more highly selected. Teachers and text 
book writers must, therefore, think of the high 
school as it is now rather than as it may have 
been when they were students in a high school. 

2. A development of intelligence testing has 
given us tentative standards of mental ability 
required for different grades of school work. 
From tests given to large numbers of high 
school students it is found, with methods, 
grouping, and curricula as they are at present, 
that a child needs an IQ of about 95 or higher 
to get through the elementary grades on time. 
For high school an IQ of about 100 seems to 
€ necessary, while successful work in college 
seems to require an IQ of 110. A knowledge of 
the pupil’s IQ and the average mental levels 
required for different grades of school work 
assist the administrator and teacher in advising 
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the child and in the direction of his work. The 
relationship of intelligence to school persistence 
is traced in a subsequent paragraph. 


3. The factors involved in the elimination 
from the high school are varied and have been 
the subject of important studies. According 
to one of the most careful studies of high school 
persistence,? although now somewhat out of 
date, the girl tends to remain in school longer 
by one and one-half months than the boy. The 
reports of the Commissioner of Education® and 
the North Central Association’ verify Van Den- 
burg’s conclusions as to the longer stay of the 
girls. It is true, however, that larger percent- 
ages of both boys and girls now reach the third 
and fourth years than was true in 1910. 


The intelligence of the student has a great 
deal to do with the length of his stay in school. 
Van Denburg has brought out the fact that stu- 
dents ranked by their teachers as in the lowest 
tenth of their ability remained only 1.8 semes- 
ters as against eight semesters for those ad- 
judged to belong to the top tenth. Feingold5 
has shown that four times as many superior 
pupils (IQ, 110 or above) graduate from the 
high as inferior pupils (IQ 94 or less). The 
pupils of average intelligence tend to persist 
twice as long as those of inferior ability. In 
one school® it was found that the median Alpha 
score of all who dropped for any cause was 95, 
while the median for those graduating in the 
same period was 132. 


The pupil’s age at completing the eighth 
grade is a good index of the probable stay of the 
individual in high school. The younger pupils 
tend to remain longer. One study? found that 
of those entering the high school at twelve years 
97.8 per cent graduated. Of those entering at 
15.5 years only 1.3 per cent graduated. 


Of the social factors known to correlate with 
stay in school, the number of books in the home 
has been shown by Holley’ to have a significant 
correlation. It is clear, of course, that it is not 
the mere presence of books that favors persist- 
ence in school. The more probable explanation 
is that the same factors that account for a good 
home library contribute to the continuance of 
the child in school. Expectation of entering a 
profession rather than business and expectation 
of completing the high school course have been 
shown by Van Denburg to favor a longer stay. 


4. The factors which seem to contribute to 
failure resemble in some respects those which 
contribute to the elimination from school. 


Being over age is likely to be found along 
with failure. This does not mean that the older 
pupil is unable by virtue of his age to do the 
school work as well as the younger pupil, but 
rather that the older pupil may be old for his 
classification by virtue of previous failure. 
O’Brien® in his study found that 86 per cent of 
the high school failures were over age. Smith! 
found that the tendency to fail varies directly 
as the age of the pupil on entering the high 
school. The chances for failure are 1 in 3 for 

tVan Denburg. 
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pupils entering at 12, as opposed to an even 
chance for those entering at 14, and 2 chances 
in 3 for those entering at 16. 

It is a rather striking fact revealed by O’- 
Brien’s study that the second, third, and fourth 
years have a larger percentage of pupils making 
two failures per semester than the first year. 
A similar fact is brought out in Smith’s study. 
Of those who graduate, the percentages of fail- 
ure for the four years are: 9.4, 32.2, 41.5, and 
16.8. 


A question which naturally arises with a fail- 
ing pupil is the load which he may be allowed 
to carry the next term or semester. The logic 
of the situation appears to be that repeaters 
having failed in carrying a normal load should 
carry a reduced load the next term. O’Brien’s 
study shows, however, that repeaters who carry 
a normal or reduced load do not do so well as 
repeaters who carry an extra schedule. It may 
conceivably be true that the knowledge on the 
part of the student that if he fails this term in 
one subject he may have an opportunity to pre- 
serve his classification by taking an extra sub- 
ject next term, this knowledge may cause him 
to take his work less seriously than he should. 
However that may be, the facts seem to be that 
the repeater with an extra schedule does better 
than the one with a normal or reduced 
schedule. 


Of the contribution of absence to failure, we 
do not have sufficiently comprehensive studies. 
From such studies as we do have, it may be 
concluded that the mark received by the pupil 
is not materially influenced by absence until it 
reaches or exceeds two weeks of absence. 


It is a rather striking fact that almost pre- 
cisely the same percentage of those who ac- 
cumulate one or more failures eventually grad- 
uate as of those who do not accumulate such a 
record. Another fact which may sound like the 
point just made but which in reality is different, 
is that the precentages of graduates and of non- 
graduates who fail are practically identical.' 
Smith, to whose study reference has already 
been made, gives us figures slightly more favor- 
able to the graduating group. He found that 
46.5 per cent of the pupils who graduated failed 
in one or more subjects, while 56.7 per cent of 
those who left school before graduation failed 
in one or more subjects. These facts should 
not operate to cause the school administrator 
to relax his efforts to prevent such failures but 
they should probably cause him to temper his 
attitude ttoward failures which do actually 
occur, 

II. Learning Process 

1. Supervised Study. While there has been 
voluminous writing about the value of the di- 
vided period supervised study plan, there has 
been very little recent controlled experimenta- 
tion in this field. The best evidence! available 
would seem to advise against expecting too 
much from the supervised study, at least until 
the technique has been developed to a point of 
higher efficiency. Apparently some pupils suf- 
fer almost as much from the divided period 
supervised study plan as others profit from it. 
One should not be too completely sold to the 
plan until further experimentation shows its 
true merits. 


2. Motivation of Learning. It has been 
shown by Arps'* that in motor learning it is 
quite advantageous for the learner to be aware 
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of the results of his work. Arps measured 
motor reactions by means of the ergograph and 
found that the individual who is aware of his 
progress does much better than the individual 
who is not informed of his progress. To what 
extent this conclusion is applicable to other 
types of learning it is impossible to say. It 
seems to be a general law, however, that the 
student who knows what the results of his work 
are even though this knowledge consists only of 
relative class score in history, will tend to do 
better than the individual who is in the dark 
as to the outcome of his efforts. Known results 
probably influence learning in two ways; they 
show where shortcomings occur, making eco- 
nomical expenditure of effort possible; they also 
call into operation the law of effect, causing 
satisfaction to the learner from acceptable re- 
sults, and arousing dissatisfaction if results are 
unacceptable. 


Encouragement really does encourage—that 
is, it produces an increase in quantity or quality 
of production. The effect of the encourage- 
ment is greater upon the slower child than upon 
the brighter. It is found also that discouraging 
remarks affect the slower more than they do the 
brighter. The teacher who does not make use 
of encouragement discriminately placed is miss- 
ing an opportunity to procure better production 
and probably also misses an opportunity to im- 
plant some permanent ideals and standards. 


The full effect of strong motivation is 
probably only partially realized at present. 
Knight’s!® study showed that fatigued men who 
are candidates for fraternity initiation, physi- 
cally below par because of noxious medicines 
which they were forced to take, were able to 
make as good scores in certain mental tasks as 
those who were in normal physical condition, 
because of the strong incentive which was 
brought into play. The fraternity candidates 
were led to believe that their initiation de- 
pended upon their performance of the tests. The 
strength of this motivation more than compen- 
sated for any reduction in capacity for work 
due to their previous treatment. If only con- 
ditions could be manipulated to give the best 
motivation all the time it is almost beyond 
conjecture as to what would happen in the 
schoolroom. The character and quality of 
school work turned out would probably stagger 
us. 


3. Visual Education. It is fortunate that 
we no longer need to depend upon propaganda 
for our information about the value of visual 
education. A very careful study of the effect- 
iveness of visual instruction has been made by 
Dr. Frank N. Freeman.'* Through a subsidy 
from the Commonwealth fund, Dr. Freeman has 
been enabled to subject the different methods of 
visual presentation to an experimental compari- 
son with other methods of instruction. Thirteen 
different studies were made under Dr. Free- 
man’s direction. The topics used for study were 
a mountain glacier, the monarch butterfly, 
steamboats in the United States history, Yel- 
lowstone Park, toads, the mosquito, waste dis- 
posal in cities. A few of the main conclusions 
from the investigation are: 


1. There is no meaning in the common at- 
tempt to contrast language and visual presenta- 
tion. Neither can displace the other. Each has 
a distinctive function. 

2. The effectiveness of motion pictures has 
undoubtedly been overestimated in comparison 
with slides, stereographs, pictures and demon- 
strations. 
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3. Many motion pictures are overloaded with 
reading material. Abstract presentation of fact 
and material that could as well be presented by 
still pictures or by demonstration. 

4. In teaching how to make something, 
demonstration where it can be carried out, is 
superior to the film. In teaching science dem- 
onstration is superior to the motion pictures. 

5. The peculiar value of the film is in fur- 
nishing a peculiar type of experience. The 
child who is greatly interested in the material 
presented by the film is interested because of 
the material rather than because of the type of 
presentation. 

6. The usefulness of motion pictures would 
be enhanced if they were organized to confine 
themselves to their peculiar province. This 
province is exhibition of motion, particularly 
the facilitation of analysis of motion. 

7. Caution should be observed to encourage 
initiative and an intellective active attitude 
rather than develop an attitude of passive re- 
ceptivity on the part of the student. 

4. The Lecture vs. the Question and Answer 
Method. According to results of a study by 
Alderman,'® the pupils in grades 7 to 12 are 
able to learn a little better from the question 
and answer method than from the lecture 
method. In grades, 10, 11, and 12, however, 
better scores were obtained from the use of the 
lecture plan. It was found by Alderman that 
individual differences play a part in the results 
obtained. Those from the highest quartile re- 
tained most from the lectures. Those from the 
lowest quartile retained most from the ques- 
tion and answer plan. Bain in his Doctor’s 
Dissertation,!® shows first that it makes little 
difference for immediate recall whether the dis- 
cussion or lecture plan is used. For delayed 
recall the discussion seems to be superior to the 
lecture plan. 

III. Administrative Problems 

1. The Gifted Child. The gifted child can 
usually be identified with accuracy only through 
the use of intelligence tests. Since the early 
testing attempts of Binet, it has been known 
that the teacher or other observer tends to judge 
the dull child as brighter than he really is and 
the bright child as less bright than he really is. 
In Hughes’ study,”° it is brought out that 85 
per cent of the superior were underestimated 
while only 2.3 per cent of the inferior were 
rated lower than the test showed them to be. 
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It is important to know from authoritative 
studies that the gifted child is not a physica] 
weakling?! and that he is not peculiar socially, 
Some of his physical characteristics may be 
stated thus: (1) He is less likely than the nor- 
mal or inferior child to be nervous; (2) he is 
above the average in respect to health. In gen- 
eral, the danger of over-intellectualization, we 
are told by Dr. Terman, is usually over-esti- 
mated. Some of the mental traits that char- 
acterize the gifted child are given by Miss 
Davis.22, She points out that the gifted child 
is marked by the power of sustained attention, 
broad-mindedness and power of self-criticism. 

When we raise the question as to just what 
educational treatment the gifted child should 
have, it must be admitted that the experimental 
evidence does not give anything unequivocal, 
The best opinion seems to be that while we must 
require certain fundamentals which all children 
need to learn, the brighter child may be allowed 
to learn these in less time and then should be 
permitted to use his extra time in going beyond 
the obvious implications of the minimum es- 
sentials and at the same time enrich his experi- 
ences in other fields. In other words probably 
both speed of progress and enrichment of his 
course are desirable factors in the adininistra- 
tion of the gifted child. 

2. Homogenous Grouping. The value of 
segregating students on the basis of ability has 
not entirely met the expectation of those inter- 
ested. Some of the experiments turn out well 
while others do not. Among the latter might 
be those of Cook,?® Moyer,” and Burtt,”> the 
last on the college level. Some of the reasons 
for the disappointing results where they do ap- 
pear are the following: (1) The unreliability 
of the tests used for sectioning; (2) the fact 
that intelligence and academic grades do not 
correlate especially high, and (3) the fact that 
the instructor may not have made the proper 
adaptation of material and presentation to the 
ability of the sections. The advanced thinkers, 
while retaining faith in sectioning, wish to em- 
phasize the need of suitable methods of instruc- 
tion. What Dr. Courtis calls “individualized 
mass instruction” is one plan of realizing the 
original purpose of ability groupings. 

3. High School Costs. The cost of high 
school education has risen rapidly in the last 
few years. In 1920 the per pupil cost for 
United States was $158.21. In 1910 secondary 
education absorbed almost 11 per cent of all 
educational expenditures; in 1920 this figure 
had increased to almost 21 per cent.*® In 1910 
secondary schools required about 1.7 per cent 
of the national income (this does not refer to 
fiscal income); for the same purposes in 1920 
about 3.5 per cent of the national income was 
required.?7 

When, however, certain relevant facts are 
taken into consideration, the mounting costs 
just referred to seem either inevitable or rela- 
tively small. While it is true that the ratio 
of secondary costs to all public school costs 
has increased from about 11 per cent in 1910 
to about 24 per cent in 1920,28 it must be re 
membered that in the same period the ratio of 
high school pupils to all public school pupils has 
increased from about 5.1 per cent to 10.2 per 
cent.2% The gross increase in the high school 
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population for the ten-year period under con- 
sideration was from 915,000 to about 1,850,000. 
While high school costs are now a greater 
charge on the national income than in 1910, it 
must not be overlooked that the total govern- 
mental costs as compared with national ability 
to pay has also increased; the increase being 
from 9 per cent in 1910 to 14 per cent in 1920. 
About ten times as much is spent by the nation 
for insurance as is spent for high school educa- 
tion. 

4. The Effect of Class Size. Ever since the 
North Central Association took action on the 
size of classes, there has been a strong ten- 
dency on the part of teachers, superintendents, 
and principals to keep classes down to the ap- 
proved membership. This has been 25 pupils 
per class, with a maximum of 30. It is appar- 
ent that it is easier work to teach the sinaller 
class. But that a better job can be done with 
the smaller group does not appear to be war- 
ranted by the results of experimentation. 


The matter was studied by C. O. Davis*® in 
two ways. The first was a statistical study of 
the marks turned in at the principal’s office. 
This revealed the fact that about the same per- 
centages of marks of different level were given 
the small classes (under 20), the medium sized 
class (20 to 30), and the large classes (over 39). 
Then Mr. Davis made an experimental attack 
on the problem. Classes were made up of dif- 
ferent sizes and were taught as nearly as pos- 
sible in the same way. When the marks were 
distributed for the classes of different sizes, 
again there appears almost no difference in the 
proportion of high, middle and low grades for 
the classes of different sizes. 

A similar study was made in II]linois*! and it 
gives similar results. This study shows that even 
in cases where the small class is only about one- 
half as large as the larger one, the differences 
in the term grades and examination marks were 
insignificant. 

5. Subject Combinations in the High School 
Teacher’s Schedule. Kirby®? has studied the 
combination of subjects which are found in the 
class schedules of the high school teachers of 
Iowa. While there is no earlier study with 
which this one is comparable, it appears that 
there is a growing tendency to allow the teacher 
to limit her teaching to a single department. 
In this study it was brought out that the fol- 
lowing percentages taught subjects in a single 
department. Following the percentage as given 
is the subject which is most frequently com- 
bined with the major subject. If this present 
practice were recognized both by teacher train- 
ing institutions and by school boards, there 
might result a better matching of professional 
preparation against the actual teaching jobs to 
be oceupied. 


English 52% Social Studies 

Social Studies 64% English 

Mathmatics 57% Science 

Science 57% Mathematics 

Commercial 87% Scattered 

Home Economics 41% Science and Social 
Studies 

Manual Arts 32% Scattered 

Music 17% 

Latin 34% English and 


Mathematics 
For a number 
of years it has been recognized that the older 
type of essay examination is inadequate as a 
basis of determining marks. A newer type of 
examination has appeared during the last four 
or five years, a type which appears to be a great 
improvement over the older type. In order that 
we may make clear at the outset the difference 
between the two types, we may characterize the 
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old examination as requiring relatively long ex- 
planatory written answers to a small number 
of “how” questions. Whereas, the new type ex- 
amination requires exceedingly short answers 
to a relatively large number of “key” questions, 
correct answers being symptomatic of the total 
organized knowledge. 


Two types of errors appear to be prominent 
in the old type of written examination. The 
first of these is due to inadequate sampling. 
This type of error arises from the fact that not 
enough items are covered in the test, at least 
the items are not drawn in such a way as to 
represent a good sampling. In the usual type 
of essay examination covering a period of 40 
minutes, only a few major questions can be cov- 
ered. This plan of selecting questions does not 
dip into the subject matter at enough points to 
give a good sampling of the pupil’s command 
of the subject. A pupil may chance to be well 
prepared on all of the four questions which rep- 
resent only a limited sampling. Another student 
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WHEN THE LITTLE ONES COME HOME 
FROM SCHOOL 


Rose Toothaker Milliken 


There’s Robert and Richard and Ronald, 
Helen and Baby Jule, 

Sturdy, rosy-cheeked youngsters, 
Hurrying home from school, 

Making a dash for the pantry, 
And mother’s well-filled cooky jar 

Oh, happy moments of childhood 
With never a worry to mar! 


*Tis true that the porch is bespattered 
With footprints of mud from the lane, 
’Tis true that my spick and span kitchen 
Will soon be in chaos again; 
But how can I punish my children 
When I long ago made it a rule 
To greet them with kisses and laughter 
When they eagerly come home from school? 


And if I feel tired and discouraged, 
I have but to glance cross the way, 
At the big, stately house of my neighbor, 
Kept spotlessly clean every day; 
There’s no one to soil or to clutter, 
To disarrange even a stool, 
But no little footsteps come running 
To stop at the gate after school. 


And oh, how I pity my neighbor! 
And oh, how she must envy me! 
For what is the wealth she possesses 
Compared with the gifts God gave me? 
I spend weary hours in my kitchen, 
While she, on her porch, looks so cool; 
But I’d not change with her for a million 
When the little ones come home from school. 


Fat a ee ee eee ee ee ee 


of equal calibre might be unfortunate on two of 
the four questions and hence draw a poor mark. 

The other main difficulty in the essay exami- 
nation is the lack of objectivity. The individual 
who marks the paper is unable to mark the 
same paper in the same way at two different 
times, and two different markers would vary 
widely in the marks assigned. Stoddard** re- 
ports the results of correlating the marks of one 
scorer against another scorer on sixteen differ- 
ent subjects on a state diploma examination. A 
correlation of the marks of scorer 1 against 
scorer 2 in 1923 was .69. Their mark for the 
following year on a similar examination gave a 
correlation of .56. The average for the two 
years was thus .62. Ruch** reports the fact that 
an American history paper which was assigned 
a mark of 67 by one teacher was scored by 115 
other teachers whose scores range from 25 to 
85 with an average of 56.6. The standard 
deviation of the score was 12.3, which means 
that one-third of the scores were outside of the 
limits from 44.3 to 68.9. These results are typi- 


Paterson, Preparation and Use of New Type Ex- 
aminations. World Book Co. : 
“Stoddard. Address at the University of lowa Con 
ference on Supervision, 1925. 4 
“Ruch. Improvement of the Written Examination, 


p. 59. 
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cal of the results found in all studies. The 
essay type of examination is so subjective that 
it can hardly be marked in such a way as to 
give a reliable score. 


A few of the main types of objective exami- 
nations may be mentioned and illustrated. 
1. Simple Recall. 
Snowbound was written by - 
2. Completion Statements. 
The mouth is concerned with digestion 
in two ways: First, the grinding action 


of the , and, second, the chemi- 
cal action of the enzyme —————, which 
acts on changing them into 


. Multiple Choice. 
The best room temperature is about: 
60°; 68°; 75°; 88°; 98°. 
4. True-False Statements. 
Dickens was a writer of lyric poetry. 
5. Best Answer. 
The potato is botanically to be con- 
sidered as: 
an underground stem; 
a root adapted for storage; 


oo 


a taproot. 
6. Matchings. 
George Washington—Advocate of free 
silver. 
Harvey W. Wiley—First President of 
United States. 
Thomas Jefferson — Confederate Com- 
mander. 
Robert E. Lee—Louisiana Purchase. 
William J. Bryan—Pure Food Laws. 
7. Identification. 
A number of breakfast menus are shown 
and the student is to select the one which 
according to principles already studied, 
best suits a 12-year-old child. 
8. Analogies. 
In questions of this type, a relationship 
is shown in one pair of words which is 
to be carried over into another pair, one 
of which is missing. 
Calorie : Heat :: (Erg) : work. 
9. Misfitting term. 


In this type several words belonging to 
one category are listed, along with one 
word which does not belong there. The 
misfitting word is to be picked out. 

Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn, Galileo. 

As to which of these different types is the 
best, it is rather difficult to say. The true and 
false is more economical of time but it is not 
quite so reliable as some of the others. The two 
response of the multiple choice or best answer 
questions is next best in point of the economy 
of time and ranks high also in point of re- 
liability. 

As to whether or not the answers should be 
corrected for chance, we do not appear as 
yet to have the final answer. Stoddard’s rec- 
ommendation is that the students be advised 
not to guess and that the gross score instead of 
the corrected score be accepted. Studies now 
under way by Woods of Teachers College and by 
Charles of Iowa State Teachers’ College, bear on 
this problem. 

IV. Conclusion 

This review of research makes no pretense 
of completeness. Some known studies were 
omitted because they could hardly be brought 
within the scope and plan of this article. Doubt- 
less many other meritorious studies were omit- 
ted because of their being unknown to the 
writer. In fact, one leaves the consideration of 
the subject with the feeling that some agency 
should be invented or perfected for summariz- 
ing experimental studies in this field, and for 
making them promptly available to classroom 
teacher and administrator. Another feeling 
which grows out of the contemplation of the 
subject is that, with all due respect to the 
achieved results, the possibilities of useful re- 
search in the secondary field have been merely 


tapped. 
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New School Business Methods in Newton 


A. J. Peel, Accountant, Boston, Mass. 


The Newton (Massachusetts) School De- 
partment has long been considered as being in 
the front rank of progressive school systems, 
both from the viewpoint of education policy and 
business management. In 1912 the department 
issued a magnum opus of school cost statistics 
that was probably the most complete and unique 
thing of its kind ever put out by a school de- 
partment. This monumental work was not re- 
peated, for the simple reason that to produce 
detailed statistics of costs such as were featured 
in the Newton Year-Book of 1912, would have 
necessitated a serious drain on administrative 
funds. This report was, however, a demonstra- 
tion of what, as an ideal, should be possible to 
any large school system. Moreover, the develop- 
ments which have taken place in modern ac- 
counting methods, especially along the line of 
cost-finding, have made possible the collection 
and accumulation of cost factors, which accu- 
rately reflect unit costs, in a degree, which a 
decade ago, was considered impossible as practi- 
cal routine. 

Now the Newton schools are providing us 
with an example of what can be accomplished 
along the line of economical operating, by 
bringing in a man as assistant to the superin- 
tendent, whose entire experience has been of a 
very practical nature, and whose knowledge is 
of buying and selling, getting things done 
quickly and economically, thoroughly and scien- 
tifically. Mr. George Keller, assistant to the 
superintendent and secretary of the Newton 
school committee, is primarily a construction 
engineer, and a little over twelve months ago 
he was in the building department of the city 
of Newton. On his appointment to the school 
department he tackled his duties as business 
manager with the same scientific forethought 
that would be necessary in the erection of a big 
school building. By training and experience, 
he realizes the importance of what many would 
consider small details; but it is just in “small 
details” that he has already saved the Newton 
school department many thousands of dollars in 
operating expenditures, and has released just 
so much for additional and improved equip- 
ment. As an example of what may be accom- 
plished along this line, two or three specific 
cases may be cited: When Mr. Keller got “on 
the job” he discovered that window cleaning 
was an operation that took something like four 
days, in a school. This seemed to him too long, 
and after finding out exactly what the jani- 
torial force was using for this purpose—it hap- 
pened to be a widely advertised household prep- 
aration—he substituted denatured alcohol. Now 
the windows are cleaned in less than half the 
time. 

Some Economies Effected 

Before Mr. Keller’s advent to the school de- 
partment, the city of Newton building depart- 
ment paid out approximately $1,200 a year for 
repairs due to freeze-ups; last year (1925) only 
$12 was paid out on this account. How was this 
very significant reduction of expense effected ? 
By taking the trouble and the time to circu- 
larize every janitor on the subject, furnishing 
him with technical instruction and general con- 
structive advice on the subject of plumbing. In 
addition to these very frequent circulars to the 
janitorial force, Mr. Keller meets his janitors 
every week, and talks to them on some special 
and particular phase of their work; listens to 
their difficulties and prescribes a remedy wher- 
ever possible. Yet another step has he taken 
towards the goal of evolving thoroughly efficient 
and scientific janitorial service; the Massachu- 
setts University Extension Department provides 
special courses in heating, lighting, and jani- 


torial duties, and Mr. Keller is recommending 
some of his men to take this course; and he is 
taking it with them, so that when they run into 
a difficulty he will know what it is, and will be 
prepared with the answer. In one year in which 
special attention has been given to the subject 
of heating costs, and engineers and firemen 
have been helped by constructive advice and 
suggestions from the superintendent’s office, 
through Mr. Keller, a saving of about $7,000 
has been effected in the cost of fuel. 


The danger of an accumulation of old equip- 
ment, supplies and material, exists more or less 
in every school, and unless this possibility is 
kept in mind, the danger materializes into con- 
crete fact. In Newton there is no problem as 
to how to keep the janitorial force occupied 
during vacation periods; every school during 
the summer vacation is thoroughly overhauled 
janitorially, and all accumulations of equipment 
and rubbish are examined or destroyed. For 
example, one of Mr. Keller’s first moves after 
his appointment was to investigate the attics 
and cellars of schools; the result was astonish- 
ing; he unearthed over four hundred pieces of 
equipment, such as desks, chairs, etc. Much of 
this looked as if it were useless, but the new 
assistant superintendent knew that a wonderful 
transformation can usually be made by the ex- 
penditure of a dollar or two. Small repairs, a 
coat of varnish or stain, and practically every 
piece of furniture discovered in the cellars and 
attics went into commission. 


Purchasing Supplies 

The problem of consumable supplies is now 
being attacked in the same way. Newton has 
no general store system; all supplies are de- 
livered to the school in which they are to be 
used. While there is an efficient control of pur- 
chasing, and a proper check of all deliveries, 
there is still a lack of scientific control in the 
school buildings, and it is this feature which is 
now receiving very careful study. The matter 
of a central store is under consideration; the 
problem being, of course, as to whether the sav- 
ing which would be effected by large quantity 
purchases, will be more than offset by the addi- 
tional cost of stores supervision, handling and 
reshipping, and contractual or departmentally 
operated transportation, of supplies from stores 
to schools. 


In the purchasing and appropriation account- 
ing routine, there are one or two features that 
are of particular interest, and so far as I know, 
unusual. Mr. Keller, though a strong believer 
in scientific control along every avenue, has no 
use for red tape methods. His purchasing system 
is thoroughly adequate. but exceedingly simple. 


FOR THOSE WHO DESIRE EDUCATION 


An education is normally, and we believe right- 
fully, conceived to be for those who can learn 
and who desire to learn. Such a function is in 
the highest degree selective. What has brought 
it to pass that our schools and colleges today are 
literally overwhelmed with persons who neither 
can learn nor desire to learn? As attendance has 
relatively increased, the average of ability has 
sensibly diminished, and the will to learn has 
weakened still faster. Intellectual competition 
has gone. Released from its genuine demands, 
an abounding student energy has raised a crop 
of general activities that have not only subordi- 
nated the main task but to a very great extent, 
both in public and in student opinion, have 
assumed the crown of sanction for the whole 
process. We bewail the fact and seek to “regu- 
late” student activities without perceiving that, if 
what we still believe to be the major operation 
were cunningly carried out, the others would of 
themselves fall into the proper perspective — 
Henry R. Pritchett, President, Carnegie Founda- 
tion. 
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On receipt of a requisition from a principal or 
other authorized official, it is examined by him, 
and if, in his opinion, it is a justifiable issue or 
purchase, a purchase order is issued. This is 
approved by the superintendent, after which the 
original copy is sent to the vendor, the duplicate 
retained in Mr. Keller’s office, and the triplicate 
returned to the requisitioning officer. On re- 
ceipt of the goods, the third copy is used as a 
receiving certificate by the receiving officer in 
the school to which the material is delivered, 
and is returned to the purchasing agent’s office, 
The scientific triangular control is now com- 
plete—a copy of the original purchase order to 
check the bill by; the bill of charges from the 
vendor; and the certificate of receipt of goods 
ordered, from the receiving officer. Up to this 
point this is standard routine, and is found in 
every well organized school department office. 
Accounting for Supplies 

As each school operates on an appropriation 
which is budgeted in accordance with school 
purposes, it is necessary that the amount allot- 
ted for supplies, textbooks, and equipment, shall 
be charged immediately the order for additional 
purchases is passed. Most school superintend- 
ents will admit that in theory, but the majority 
think that it is not practicable without an 
amount of accounting routine which is impos- 
sible in the office without increased clerical 
help. In the Newton office a very satisfactory 
and simple method has been worked out, by 
which the amount of accrued expenditure for 
supplies, material and equipment for any school 
may be instantly known, including the last 
order issued for that school. In order to achieve 
this result, every order issued is valued; in 
most instances, of course, the cost of the goods 
ordered is known to a penny; in other cases it 
must be estimated; but whether known or esti- 
mated, the appropriation is charged. Now 
comes the matter of adjustment when the actual 
bill is received; if the charge is less than the 
estimated charge, an entry is made in red ink 
for the amount of the difference; if the amount 
billed is in excess of the original charge for that 
item when estimated, an additional charge is 
put through the books for the difference. 

By this means the appropriation is always 
burdened for the amount of obligations. Of 
course, there is always a small difference one 
way or the other, but in actual practice it is 
usually on the safe side—that is, the danger of 
over-spending does not exist. The work entailed 
in keeping this record is very light, yet it fur- 
nishes a perfect memorandum control. It must 
be understood that this record is no part of the 
general bookkeeping, but is solely for the pur- 
pose of enabling the purchasing agent to know 
just what he is authorized to spend for each 
school, and the available balance after an order 
has been authorized. 


New York City Children Lead in Daily 
Attendance 


New York City prides itself in leading the 
rest of the country in average daily attendance 
in day school activities with an average of 917,- 
117 pupils, doubling the average of its closest 
rival, Chicago, of 409,936, figures furnished _by 
the statistical report of the board of education 
indicate. 

Philadelphia, following Chicago, is rated third 
with 228,201, but this is less than one-fourth the 
daily average attendance of New York children. 


The combined daily average of the four cities 
following New York is a little more than 4, 
over that of the metropolis, illustrating the 
prodigious school system of New York City. 
Totaling the averages of Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Newark, and Los Angeles, it is foun 
that the remaining thirteen cities, excluding 
New York, have an aggregate daily attendance 
of 989,471, or a trifle over 2,000 more than the 
combined total of the five cities mentioned, oF 
some sixty odd thousands more than New York 
City alone. 
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The Recent Trend of Current Expenditures for Schools 
T. E. Vaughan, Superintendent, Wellsville, Mo. 


The rapid increase of school costs in recent 
years has attracted a great deal of attention, 
and has been the subject of much comment that 
ean not be ignored by those who are in any way 
responsible for school expenditures. Doubt has 
been expressed as to the ability of this country 
to continue its present program of popular edu- 
eation, and the declaration has been made that 
school costs have already reached the limit of 
safety. Such comment calls for a thorough in- 
vestigation of every phase of school finance, for 
the purpose of determining the exact nature of 
the increase referred to, the causes back of it, 
and its significance in relation to the future of 
public education in this country. It follows 
that every effort directed towards any of these 
ends is worthy of consideration, however meager 
its contribution may be. That view of the mat- 
ter is responsible for this report of a recent in- 
vestigation of current expenditures for schools 
in 28 representative cities of the Middle-West. 


The Cities Studied 

The period covered by the investigation is 
from 1910 to 1923. The cities selected are all 
those in the North-Central group of states that 
maintained throughout the period a population 
of more than 30,000 and less than 100,000, ex- 
cept two cities in Kentucky and four in Wis- 
consin. These were excluded for the reason 
that their methods of financing schools ren- 
dered impossible, by means of the data at 
hand, the separation of current expenditures 
for schools from current expenditures for other 
objects of municipal government. The list of 
cities embraces six in Illinois—Decatur, East 
St. Louis, Joliet, Quincey, Rockford, and Spring- 
field; four in Indiana—Evansville, Fort Wayne, 
South Bend and Terre Haute; four in lowa— 
Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Dubuque, and Sioux 
City; two in Kansas—Topeka and Wichita; five 
in Michigan—Bay City, Jackson, Kalamazoo, 
Lansing, and Saginaw; two in Missouri—St. 
Joseph and Springfield; one in Nebraska—Lin- 


x 


coln; and four in Ohio—Canton, Hamilton, ~ 


Lima, and Springfield. 


ing character, such as land, buildings, and per- 
manent equipment. Nor does it include pay- 
ments either for the liquidation of bonded 


debts or for the meeting of interest on such 
debts. 


Total current expenditures for schools in the 
28 cities grew from $5,083,241 in 1910 to $21,- 
353,011 in 1923. The increase was 320 per cent. 
The total population of the 28 cities grew from 
1,279,016 in 1910 to 1,734,275 in 1923. The in- 
crease was 35.59 per cent. If the per cent of 
increase in current expenditures is divided by 
the per cent of increase in population, the quo- 
tient is 9. It thus appears that from 1910 to 
1923 the rate of increase in current expendi- 
tures for schools in these cities was nine times 
the rate of increase in population. 


The total average daily school attendance in 
the 28 cities in 1910 was 151,499. Figures 
showing the average daily school attendance in 
1923 were not available for this study. The 
total average daily attendance in 1922 was 
243,316. The increase during the twelve years 
was 60.6 per cent. The increase in current 
school expenditures during the same twelve 
years was 300 per cent. If the per cent of in- 
crease in current school expenditures is divided 
by the per cent of increase in average daily 
school attendance, the quotient is 4.95. The 
rate of increase in current school expenditures 
from 1910 to 1922 was 4.95 times the rate of 
increase in average daily school attendance. 


The total assessed valuation of property in 
the 28 cities in 1910 was $584,066,664. In 1923, 
it was $1,927,558,118. The increase was 230 
per cent during the thirteen years. If the per 
cent of increase in current school expenditures 
is divided by the per cent of increase in the 
assessed valuation of property, the quotient is 
1.39. In 1910 the total estimated true valuation 
of property in the 28 cities was $1,105,248,796. 
In 1923 it was $2,635,285,736. The increase 


~during the thirteen years was 138.43 per cent. 


If the per cent of increase in current school 


, expenditures during the thirteen years is di- 


Most of the material used in the study was ° 


taken from the series of annual reports of the 
Bureau of the Census, entitled “Financial Sta- 
tistics of Cities Having a Population of Over 
30,000.” This publication was not issued, how- 
ever, for either the year 1914 or the year 1920, 
and the 1921 volume lacks complete figures for 
ten of the cities included in the study. More- 
over, figures for average daily school attendance 
are not given in any of the volumes after the 
one for the year 1912. Finally, the 1922 volume 
does not give figures showing the basis of assess- 
ment of property. In an effort to fill in some 
of the gaps resulting from these deficiencies, 
recourse was had to the publications of the 
United States Bureau of Education. In a few 
instances, where data could not be obtained 
from either of the sources mentioned, estimates 
were used. Where a resort to estimates seemed 
unwise, the gaps resulting from the lack of data 
were left unfilled. 

All averages shown are true averages, found 
by dividing totals by totals. For example, the 
per capita current expenditure for schools was 
found by dividing the total expenditure for the 
28 cities by the total population of the 28 cities. 
All other averages were found in a similar 
manner, 

Scope of the Study 

The term current expenditures is used to in- 
clude all payments for things that serve tem- 
Porary needs, such as the services of employees, 
supplies of all kinds, and ordinary repairs. It 
°€8 not include payments for things of a last- 


vided by the per cent of increase in the esti- 
mated true valuation of property, the quotient 
is 2.31. It follows that the rate of increase 
in current expenditures for schools in these 
cities from 1910 to 1923 was 1.39 times the rate 
of increase in the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty, and 2.31 times the rate of increase in the 
estimated true valuation of property. 
Population vs. School Costs 
Table 1 shows the érend of population, of 
average daily school attendance, of current ex- 
penditures for schools, of the assessed valuation 
of property, and of the estimated true valuation 
of property from 1910 to 1923, by exhibiting in 
index form, with 1910 as the basic year, each 
item for all the years for which complete figures 


were available. 


TABLE 1 
The Increase of Population, of Average Daily School 
Attendance, of Current Expenditures for Schools, 
of the Assessed Valuation of Property, and of 
the Estimated True Valuation of Property 
in Twenty-eight Cities 


Assessed Estimated 
Average Current Val- True 

Daily Expendi- uation Valuation 
Popula- School tures for of of 

Year tion Attendance Schools Property Property 
1910 100 100 100 100 100 
1911 103 103 108 125 115 
1912 106 107 115 128 117 
1913 108 110 121 133 118 
1915 111 120 136 150 128 
1916 114 124 152 156 142 
1917 116 es 161 162 151 
1918 119 130 177 173 161 
1919 122 ad 201 184 171 
1920 127 142 282 alee San 
1922 133 161 400 325 224 
1923 136 420 330 238 


Per capita current expenditures for schools 
in the 28 cities included in this study rose from 
$3.97 in 1910 to $12.31 in 1923. The increase 


during the thirteen years was 210 per cent of 
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the expenditures in 1910. The per capita esti- 
mated true valuation of property during the 
same period rose from $864.14 to $1,519.53. 
The increase during the thirteen years was 75.8 
per cent of the 1910 figures. If the per cent of 
increase in per capita current expenditures for 
schools is divided by the per cent of increase in 
the per capita estimated trve valuation of prop- 
erty, the quotient is 2.77. From 1910 to 1923, 
average per capita expenditures for schools in 
these cities increased 2.77 times as fast as aver- 
age per capita estimated true valuation of 
property. 

Current expenditures for schools per pupil in 
average daily attendance in these cities rose 
from $33.55 in 1910 to $83.60 in 1922. The in- 
crease during the twelve years was 149 per cent. 
During the same twelve years the estimated 
true valuation of property per pupil in average 
daily attendance rose from $7,295.48 to $10,- 
168.91. The increase was 39.4 per cent. If the 
per cent of increase in current expenditures per 
pupil in average daily attendance is divided by 
the per cent of increase in the estimated true 
valuation of property behind each pupil, the 
quotient is 3.78. It thus appears that the rate 
of increase in current expenditures per pupil in 
average daily attendance from 1910 to 1922 was 
3.78 times the rate of increase in the estimated 
true valuation of taxable wealth behind each 
pupil in average daily attendance. 


School Costs vs. Property Valuations 


Table 2 shows in index form, for the entire —~ 


group of cities, per capita current expenditures 
for schools, expenditures per pupil in average 
daily attendance, the per capita estimated true 
valuation of property, and the estimated true 
valuation of property per pupil in average daily 
attendance, together with an index of retail 
prices, for all the years from 1910 to 1923 for 
which figures were available. 


TABLE 2 
Per Capita Current Expenditures for Schools, Current 
Expenditures Per Pupil in Average Daily Attend- 
ance, the Per Capita Estimated True Valuation 
of Property, the Estimated True Valuation 
of Property Per Pupil in Average Daily 
Attendance, and Ketail Prices 
Current ae Estimated True 
for Schools aluation of Property 


Per Per Per Per Retail 
Year Capita Pupil Capita — Prices 
1910 100 100 100 1 100 
1911 105 105 111 112 100 
1912 109 107 110 109 102 
1913 112 110 109 107 103 
1915 123 113 115 106 107 
1916 135 122 125 114 111 
1917 139 ee 130 os 124 
1918 149 133 136 124 148 
1919 165 ee 140 var 178 
1920 223 199 ‘a ant 207 
19218 248 ae 161 mes 205 
1922 302 249 169 139 178 
1923 310 es 176 ons “ee 


aThe 1921 figures are for eighteen cities only. 

Figures showing the price level for 1923, as 
measured from 1910, were not at hand. Those 
given for the other years were taken from one 
of the publications of the Educational Finance 
Inquiry.! 

If account is taken of the change in the value 
of the dollar during the period covered by this 
investigation, and if that change is measured 
in terms of the index of retail prices given in 
Table 2, current expenditures for schools in 
these cities, both per capita and per pupil in 
average daily attendance, show a much smaller 
increase than the discussion so far would seem 
to indicate; while the ability of the cities to 
meet such expenditures, under present methods 
of taxation, shows no increase at all. If cur- 
rent expenditures for schools in 1910 and 1922 
are expressed in do!lars of the same purchasing 
power, in accordance with the index of retail 
prices, per capita expenditures show an increase 
of 70 per cent, and per pupil expenditures an 
increase of 40 per cent during the twelve years. 


‘The Financing of Education in Iowa, page 19. 
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If the estimated true valuation of property for 
the same two years is expressed in the same 
way, the per capita amount shows a decrease 
of approximately five per cent, and the amount 
per pupil in average daily attendance a decrease 
of 22 per cent during the twelve years. 


School Costs vs. Municipal Costs 

Current expenditures for schools in these 
cities during the period covered by this investi- 
gation increased more rapidly than the total 
current expenditures of the cities for all objects 
of municipal government, and more rapidly 
than current expenditures for any other speci- 
fied object, except recreation. The extent to 
which this is true may be seen by referring to 
Table 3, which shows per capita expenditures 
for each of the several objects of municipal 
government in 1910 and in 1923, and the per 
cent of increase in the expenditures for each 
object from 1910 to 1923. 


TABLE 3 


Per Capita Expenditures for the Several Objects of 
Municipal Government, and the Per Cent of 
Increase of Each, 1910 and 1923 











Per Capita 
Expenditures Per Cent 
1910 1923 Increase 
General Government... $ .790 $1.295 63.8% 
Protection to Person 
and Property....... 2.170 4.402 103.0% 
Health and Sanitation -723 1.303 80.2% 
errr 1.056 1.831 73.4% 
Charities, Hospitals, 
and Corrections..... 148 383 167.7% 
Es pA a ehigs ov 0 6 3.974 12.312 209.8% 
Libraries ... ‘ee 187 .430 130.1% 
Recreation ae 234 -759 223.8% 
Miscellaneous and 
a .145 .433 197.8% 
All Departments.... $9.424 $23.148 145.6% 


On per capita basis, the rate of increase 
in current expenditures for schools was more 
than twice the rate of increase in current ex- 
penditures for protection to person and prop- 
erty, more than two and one-half times the rate 
of increase in current expenditures for health 
and sanitation, and more than 2.8 times the rate 
of increase in current expenditures for high- 
ways. 


Distribution of Municipal Expenditures 
A clearer notion of the relative amounts de- 
voted to the several objects of municipal gov- 
ernment will be obtained by referring to Table 
4, which shows a per cent distribution of the 
money used to defray all current expenses. 


TABLE 4 


Per Cent Distribution of the Money Used to Meet the 
Current Expenses of the Several Departments of 
Municipal Government, 1910 and 1923 





1910 1923 
General Government .............. 8.386% 5.595% 
Protection to Person and Property 23.027% 19.015% 
Health and Sanitation............. 7.674% 5.631% 
NE £24 O0.6650646 04 66008660680 11.208% 7.912% 
Charities, Hospitals, and Correc- 

DP CSch éebwhedd satives bee ese wees 1.652% 
EL has 6h.0400.66504660 53.188% 
CS ofa dird oc bec tdced we 066.60 1.861% 
PS -cettibreteode subsea dees 2. Y 3.277% 
Miscellaneous and General........ 1.542% 1.869% 

I aie 56 on 3b Oa OeKKenes005 100.000% 100.000% 


As regards the increase of current expendi- 
tures for schools, the degree of variation among 
the several cities of the group is highly signifi- 
eant. Per capita current expenditures for 
schools in South Bend, Indiana, increased 392 
per cent between 1910 and 1923, while similar 
expenditures in Hamilton, Ohio, increased only 
81 per cent. South Bend gave nearly five times 
as much per capita towards defraying current 
expenditures for schools in 1923 as in 1910, 
while Hamilton gave considerably less than 
twice as much. Current expenditures per pupil 
in average daily attendance in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, increased approximately 238 per cent 
from 1910 to 1922, while similar expenditures 
in St. Joseph, Missouri, increased approxi- 
mately 69 per cent during the same period. The 
part of the total current expenditures for all 
purposes which Wichita, Kansas, devoted to 
schools increased from 36.7 per cent in 1910 to 
57.2 per cent in 1923, while the part devoted 
to schools in Hamilton, Ohio, increased only 
from 47.2 per cent to 47.6 per cent during the 
same time. , 
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TABLE 5 
Variation in Per Capita Expenditures for Schools in 
Twenty-eight Cities - 
ean 


Year Average Maximum Minimum Benge Deviation 
1910 $ 3. $ 5.19 $ 2.78 $ 2.41 $ .52 
1911 4.17 5.47 3.10 2.37 57 
1912 4.31 5.66 -8.24 2.42 56 
1913 4.44 6.91 3.21 3.70 -79 
1 4.88 7.22 3.45 3.77 .69 
1916 5.34 8.57 3.76 4.81 -92 
1917 5.51 8.87 3.54 5.33 04 
1918 5.91 9.30 4.17 5.13 86 
1919 6.54 9.27 4.64 4.63 1.09 
192148 9.86 14.01 7.09 6.92 1.18 
1922 11.97 18.29 8.41 9.88 2.11 
1923 12.31 18.01 8.12 9.89 2.11 


aEighteen cities only. : ; 
Probably more significant than the facts just 


mentioned is the degree of variation among the 
several cities in the amounts expended for 
schools, per capita and per pupil in average 
daily attendance. Table 5 and Table 6 are de- 
signed to show this variation as regards per 
capita expenditures and expenditures per pupil 
in average daily attendance, respectively. Each 
table shows the average amount expended by 
the entire group of cities, the amount expended 
by the city that spent the most, the amount ex- 
pended by the city that spent the least, the 
range between the maximum and the minimum 
expenditure, and the mean, or average, devia- 
tion of the expenditures of the individual cities 
from the average for the entire group. 


TABLE 6 
Variation in the Per Pupil Current Expenditures for 
Schools in Twenty-eight Cities 
Mean 
Year Average Maximum meaeee : Bene Deviation 
5d $41.00 $18.95 $22.95 $ 4.44 


1911 35.37 42.93 21.10 21.83 4.33 
1912 35.85 45.02 22.35 22.67 4.13 
1913 36.84 50.81 22.75 28.06 4.73 
1915 38.02 55.29 27.84 27.45 5.08 
1916 41.29 62.94 26.57 36.37 6.66 
1918 45.67 57.38 32.68 24.70 6.18 
1920 66.93 116.22 43.13 73.09 12.46 
1922 83.60 117.04 52.76 64.28 12.83 


These tables show that the degree of variation 
among the several cities in both per capita cur- 
rent expenditures for schools and current ex- 
penditures per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance was greater at the end of the period cov- 
ered by the investigation than at the beginning. 
The average deviation from the average of per 
capita expenditures was 13.1 per cent of the 
average in 1910, and 17.1 per cent of the aver- 
age in 1923. The average deviation from the 
average of per pupil expenditures was 12 per 
cent of the average in 1910, and 15.3 per cent 
of the average in 1922. The difference between 
the highest and the lowest city in the matter 
of per capita current expenditures for schools 
was 60.7 per cent of the average in 1910, and 
80.3 per cent of the average in 1923. In the 
matter of current expenditures per pupil in 
average daily attendance, the difference between 
the highest and the lowest city in 1910 was 65.7 
per cent of the average, and in 1922 the differ- 
ence was 76.9 per cent of the average. 

In Conclusion 

Absolute reliability is not claimed for the 
figures here presented. There is a possibility 
of inaccuracy due to erroneous estimates, where 
estimates are used. Cities may differ from one 
another as regards the items included under the 
head of current expenditures. The fact that 
figures for average daily attendance include at- 
tendance in both elementary schools and high 
schools may affect the comparability of the 
cities to some extent. The fact that the boun- 
dary lines of cities and their school districts 
do not always coincide makes the figures show- 
ing per capita expenditures somewhat inaccu- 
rate in the case of some of the cities. Never- 
AUUUEAEEOEGECUORUEASATEDEDEOEDEREEUAAEEORUAOE TEDL DEDEDE EULER EOE SARG REDUCE CEDOU EERO ESE EOREEOEORAEECE REDE EOOGEDESOGEONOEO ECR Oa EO EOE 

UNCERTAINTIES OF EDUCATION 

No one can look at a young child and predict 
its future with the accuracy of the botanist who 
looks at the seed and forthwith tells the size, 
shape, color of the flower, and flavor of the fruit 
months hence. The zoologist examines an egg 
and outlines the life history of the animal it will 
produce. Psychologists and doctors have not 
yet learned to preview the future of the human 
infant with any such precision; they are far from 
being able to tell a Lincoln, a Burbank, a Whit- 
man, an Edison at birth. 
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theless, when allowance is made for all of these 
factors, the variation among the several cities 
is too great to be ignored. There is certainly 
need for investigation to determine the causes 
back of the differences. If there is any good 
reason why schools should cost twice as much 
in one city as in another, when the two are 
seemingly comparable as regards both size and 
location, we should certainly know what that 
reason is. 

In this report an effort has been made to show 
as truthfully and as clearly as possible the na- 
ture of the increase of current expenditures for 
schools in 28 representative cities of the Middle- 
West between the years 1910 and 1923. No at- 
tempt has been made either to account for the 
increase or to draw conclusions from it. That 
task is left to the reader and to those who care 
to pursue the investigation farther. It seems 
sufficient here to summarize briefly the findings 
that have been set forth: 

1. From 1910 to 1923, the rate of increase 
in current expenditures for schools in these 
cities was nine times the rate of increase in 
population. 

2. From 1910 to 1922, the rate of increase 
in current expenditures for schools was almost 
five times the rate of increase in average daily 
school attendance. 


3. From 1910 to 1923, the rate of increase in. 


current expenditures for schools was 1.39 times 
the rate of increase in the assessed valuation of 
property, and 2.31 times the rate of increase in 
the estimated true valuation of property. 

4. From 1910 to 1923, per capita current ex- 
penditures for schools in these cities increased 
2.77 times as fast as the per capita estimated 
true valuation of property. 

5. From 1910 to 1922, the rate of increase 
in current expenditures per pupil in average 
daily attendance was 3.78 times the rate of in- 
crease in the amount of the estimated true 
valuation of property behind each pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance. 

6. If current expenditures for schools in 
1910 and 1922 are expressed in dollars of the 
same purchasing power, in accordance with the 
index of retail prices, per capita expenditures 
show an increase of only 70 per cent, and per 
pupil expenditures an increase of only 40 per 
cent during the twelve years. 


y 


7. If the estimated true valuation of prop- 
erty’ for 1910 and 1922 is expressed in dollars 
of the same purchasing power, the per capita 
amount shows a decrease of approximately five 
per cent, and the amount per pupil in average 
daily attendance a decrease of 22 per cent dur- 
ing the twelve years. 


8. Schools absorbed a rapidly increasing 
share of the funds available for meeting the 
current expenses of all departments of muni- 
cipal government from 1910 to 1923. 

9. The degree of variability among the sev- 
eral cities in the matter of current expendi- 
tures for schools was striking throughout the 
period covered by this investigation, and was 
greater at its end than at its beginning. 





—Erie, Pa. Under a new program of organi- 
zation, effective in September, the pupils in five 
schools have been placed on the alternate plan 
with the opening of the new term. Under the 
new plan, there will be six groups of pupils in 
two schools, four groups in one, and two groups 
in two schools. In all, about 800 children will 
attend under the alternate plan until the various 
building projects have been completed. ; 

—Of 1,014 men and women enrolled during 
the last school year in short-term night schools 
in Delaware, organized to give instruction t0 
native-born adults, 232, or nearly a fourth, were 
illiterates at the time of their admission, accorda- 
ing to information furnished by the Bureau of 
Education. In the classes, nearly twice as many 
men as women were enrolled. The ages of the 
pupils ranged from 16 to 82 years. The colo 
schools excelled in the matter of regularity ° 
attendance. 
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Teachers Salaries vs. Teacher Surplus 


Will E. Wiley, District Superintendent, Lodi, Calif. 


There is a troublesome surplus of teachers 
in the State of California this year, and it is 
reported that similar conditions exist in Oregon 
and Washington. It is difficult to believe that 
the tide has so quickly turned from the days 
of the war and that these states are facing the 
problems that come from having too many 
teachers. It is not difficult to point out several 
of the factors that have contributed to the sur- 
plus that exists at the present time. 

Some people seem to feel that the salaries 
paid in California are the chief cause for the 
influx of teachers, and indeed that has had a 
noticeable effect. On the other hand, that 
could not account for the surplus in Oregon. 
The average salary of all teachers in the United 
States in 1925, according to the reports from 
the U. S. Bureau of Education, was $1,227. 
The average salary in Oregon for the same year 
was $1,221; the average in Washington was 
$1,448, and in California was $1,820.1 It would 
be safe to say, therefore, that the surplus of 
teachers in Oregon seems to exist in spite of 
the salaries paid in that state. 


The Lure of the West _ 
The western trend of population is probably 


the chief explanation of the large number of 
teachers who are coming into these states. The 
romance and glamour of the west, coupled with 
many real advantages, make it a land of promise 
to many a teacher who wishes to break away 
from unhappy conditions. There is always the 
feeling that greater opportunities are to be 
found in a new country and so each year there 
are many ambitious teachers coming west. 

Another factor that is exerting a growing 
influence, is the increase in enrollment in 
schools above high school grade. This increase 
has been faster than the increase in the gen- 
eral population. Between 1890 and 1922, pop- 
ulation increased in the United States at an 
average rate of 2.3 per cent per year. The 
average gain in college enrollment over the 
same period was 10.8 per cent per year.2 This 
steady increase in the number who attend nor- 
mals, colleges, and universities is having a 
marked effect upon the available supply of 
teachers. In a state like Oregon, where the 
professional requirements for a teaching certifi- 
cate are not high, a very large per cent of the 
college graduates are making teaching a sort of 
stop gap in their professional careers. A mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of Oregon 
made the statement recently that fully fifty per 
cent of the graduates of that institution the 
past year were granted teaching certificates. 
Conditions are somewhat similar in Washing- 
ton, which would indicate that an undue pro- 
portion of young people are finding temporary 
employment in teaching. 


Married Women Are Holding Their Positions 
An increasing number of women are remain- 


ing in the teaching profession after they are 
married. Marriage has always been the prin- 
cipal drain upon the profession, but since there 
sa reduction in the number who quit teaching 
when they get married, the effect is the same 
upon the supply as if an increased number were 
‘ntering. There are few figures available upon 
However, a count of the teachers 
iN a typical valley county in California shows 
“00 Women teachers employed in the rural and 


this point. 


Village schools. Of this number 135, or 45 per 
‘ent, were married women. In one village 
School of eight teachers, all were married 


women. A further study of this tendency is 


needed that will not be swayed by the prejudices 


ay 8. Bureau of Edu. Bulletin, 1925, No. 42. 
is, Bureau of Edu, Bulletin, 1924, No. 14. 
4n Joaquin County Directory of Teachers, 1925-26 


that too often enter into a discussion of the 
married teacher question. 

The above causes, as well as other factors, 
have operated to build up a surplus of teachers 
in these three western states. The over-supply 
is forcing a new set of problems upon the 
schools, which must be solved with extreme care. 
An over-production usually means a decrease 
in price. Any attempt to cut the wages of 
teachers will meet with stubborn resistance 
from the leaders in public education. They 
realize that the hope for better schools and bet- 
ter teachers is coupled with an adequate salary 
schedule. The problems must be met from at 
least three different angles if an adequate solu- 
tion is to be achieved. Those who certificate 
teachers, those who prepare teachers, and those 
who employ teachers must cooperate in the final 
solution. 

Professional Reauirements for Teaching 

For many years California has been increas- 
ing the professional requirements that teachers 
must meet in order to be certificated, and a 
further increase is indicated at this time. This 
is the easiest and simplest method for regu- 
lating the supply of teachers and does have the 
effect of keeping many out of the profession 
who wish to teach as a temporary matter. 

It has not yet been proved, however, that this 
is the best way to select teachers. While many 
are kept out who are not particularly interested 
in teaching, it is probable that many are kept 
out who would make, or already are, excellent 
teachers. Neither has it been proved that, when 
the prospective teacher has taken an increased 
number of professional courses, she becomes a 
better teacher. Albert Ray Lang, after making 
a study of 267 California teachers in 1923-24, 
declared that “teaching success seems to be re- 
lated to other factors than training and ex- 
perience, for which additional training does not 
tend to be a substitute and additional experience 
does not seem to overcome.” He further states: 
“Given training such as California teachers 
have, there seems to be a slight tendency for 
the less efficient elementary teacher to have 
taken the larger amount of professional training 
in preparation.’ 

The findings of Dr. Lang would at least sug- 
gest that there is probably an optimum amount 
of training for elementary and high school 
teaching beyond which there are no adequate 
returns. If that is the case, then those who are 
responsible for the increase in requirements 
must be sure that they are not exceeding the 
optimum amount of training necessary. To ex- 
ceed that amount will be wasteful of energy and 
of wealth and may result in keeping very de- 
sirable candidates out of the teaching ranks. 
Compensation Should Keep Pace With Require- 

ments 

Along with an increase in the requirements 
for certification, it is only natural for the 
teacher to expect an increase in her compersa- 
tion. The two have gone hand in hand in Cali- 
fornia and today that state ranks first in the 
amount of money spent for education per inhab- 


itant. Washington and Oregon rank eleventh 
and twenty-first, respectively, in amount 
of money expended per inhabitant. Tt would 


seem, therefore, that in Oregon and Washing- 
ton an increase in professional requirements 
would be entirely justified and would bring those 
states more in line with California. The in- 
crease in requirements would tend to cut down 
the supply of teachers and would make an in- 


crease in salaries possible. In California, the 


‘4Albert Ray Lang, 
Dissertation, p. 100. 


Stanford University, Doctors’ 
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high salaries already paid will make further 
increases difficult and the indications are that 
a further increase in training will be made at 
the expense of the teacher. Other methods 
should also be employed in that state to deal 
with the surplus teacher problem. 


So long as there was a shortage of teachers, 
the directors of teacher training institutions did 
not feel the necessity of eliminating their in- 
competent candidates. There was a position for 
every teacher that could qualify for a certifi- 
cate. Now the conditions are vastly different. 
The employers of teachers are demanding the 
best and the school that places inferior teachers 
on the market will soon find that it has ruined 
its market. The converse of the proposition is 
true. The school that prepares superior teach- 
ers will find that there is an increasing demand 
for its graduates. This is true because admin- 
istrators have found that the best way for them 
to meet their problems is to employ teachers 
whose outlook is broad, whose training is sound, 
and whose leadership in the school and the com- 
munity wins recognition because of its sheer 
worth. Of such teachers, there will never be 
a surplus and the school that can produce them 
will find a position for every worthy graduate. 


Eliminating the Potential Failures 

In their endeavor to prepare first class teach- 
ers, the teacher training institutions will find 
it necessary, somewhere along the line, to cull 
out those who are not qualified to become real 
teachers. Too long, teaching has been looked 
upon as a safe haven for those who could do 
nothing else. Many administrators will wel- 
come the chance to eliminate the unfit and in 

doing they will cut down the surplus of 
teachers in the place where a cut will do the 
most good. 


The remaining students, who have the per- 
sonality and intelligence to become efficient 
instructors, can be given more careful training 
than in the past. This is especially needed in 
the high school field where many have felt that 
a knowledge of subject-matter was the essential 
thing. As a result, the education of the chil- 
dren is often being neglected by teachers who 
are busy teaching subject-matter. It is entirely 
possible that the low correlation found by Dr. 
Lang between professional training and success 
was due to the type of professional training 
given, 

At the present time the brunt of the whole 
situation is falling upon the school superintend- 
ent and his board. In every community there 
is a vociferous, even if small, element demand- 
ing that the cost of education be reduced. 
Already, they are beginning to point out that 
the surplus of teachers will make it possible to 
cut the salaries of the present faculty. They 
contend, that if the teachers refuse to stay at 
reduced salaries, there are others with approxi- 
mate training and experience waiting to take 
the places left vacant. 

Superintendents on the Defensive 

Thus the school administrator is placed on 
the defensive. He knows that low salaries have 
not prevented a surplus of teachers in Oregon. 
He also knows that he cannot expect the best 
work from poorly paid employees. He will find 
it necessary, therefore, to work out some policy 
whereby he can justify the payment of adequate 
salaries to his teachers. This should be no im- 
possible task, for the people of America have 
a vast faith in their schools. It is only natural 
for them to desire that the schools should be 
run on an economical basis, but they are per- 











fectly willing to spend their money if they can 
be shown that it is being spent efficiently. 

Many schoolmen will try to sidestep the real 
issue and will favor further increases in the 
professional requirements that teachers must 
meet before they can be certificated. As was 
pointed out above, such increases may be 
justified, but certain it is that more require- 
ments will tend to keep out of the west many 
excellent eastern teachers and will discourage 
many prospective teachers. Such a solution is 
better than trying to reduce the surplus by 
cutting wages, but, if properly used, the surplus 
can become a real benefit to the schools instead 
of a menace. 


Every teacher worthy of her profession de- 
sires to be paid on the basis of the service she 
renders rather than on the basis of an artificial 
supply. Every administrator should be able to 
justify his salary schedule on such a basis and, 
if he cannot, the people have a right to place 
him on the defensive. Teaching is not day 
labor. It is a highly skilled profession and the 
contribution the teacher makes is admitted by 
everyone. Surely here is the platform upon 
which even higher salaries for teachers can be 
justified. 

Salaries Should be on a Service Basis 

Every school has its quota of inefficient teach- 
ers. Assigners of pages in a textbook, immersed 
in monotonous detail, they give rise to the sharp 
criticisms that are often leveled at the schools. 
Many of them were promising teachers, but be- 
cause of indifference, laziness, poor leadership, 
or other causes, they have failed to keep up 
professionally. In California it is impossible 
to dismiss such teachers from a system after 
the second year because of the tenure law. 
Nevertheless, these teachers will either have to 
be eliminated or reenlivened before salaries can 
be justified on a service basis. It is hardly fair 
to charge tenure with creating this class of 
teachers. It is a contributing factor in some 
instances, but more often it is just an obstacle 
that prevents many superintendents from shift- 
ing their responsibility to some other unsus- 
pecting school system. If superintendents and 
supervisors spent more time trying to keep 
teachers interested in their jobs and alive to 
their shortcomings as teachers, tenure would 
have a better chance to function as an aid to 
stability in the profession. 


Before it is possible to establish promotion 
and salary on a merit basis, it is necessary to 
adopt a rating scheme. It should not be neces- 
sary to defend this step in a modern school 
system. Supervisors, principals, and superin- 
tendents have always passed judgment upon the 
teaching ability of the teachers in their schools, 
even though it was often snap judgment. 
Teachers realize this and many times are taking 
the lead in demanding a more scientific judg- 
ment regarding their work. As Anna M. 
Thompson stated at the 1925 N. E. A. meeting, 
“since rating is being done, it ought to be done 
as scientifically as possible.” 

Teacher Rating is Widely Practiced 

While it may be admitted that no absolutely 
accurate system of rating has been constructed, 
the same thing might be said about the grading 
of pupils by teachers. Teachers do not hesitate 
to promote or fail pupils after observing or 
measuring their work. In like manner, “let 
teachers withdraw and enter any other kind 
of occupation and they will soon learn that, 
except in the most menial kind of work where 
there is a wage scale, each person is paid ac- 
cording to his merit as determined by one per- 
son, the owner or manager.”® There is no great 
likelihood of injustice being done for, as J. 
Slawsons has pointed out, “there is a positive 


°N. E. A. Addresses and Proceedings, 1925, p. 375. 
*N. E. A. Addresses and Proceedings, 1925, p. 375. 
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correlation between official position and judicial 
capacity.7 This has always been recognized in 
hiring teachers and that it is being recognized 
more and more in the classification of teachers 
is shown by recent surveys which indicate that 
approximately 75 per cent of the cities of the 
United States over 25,000 in population prac- 
tice teacher rating. 

The nature of any rating plan will denend 
upon the purpose it is intended to serve. Two 
purposes are advocated here. The first purpose 
should be to guide teachers into better service. 
In order to do this the rating must diagnose 
the teacher’s work and suggest the proper pro- 
cedure for remedying existing defects. This 
will call for supervisory skill and professional 
mastery and the teacher has a right to expect 
this from her superiors. “The continued mark- 
ing down of weaknesses may awaken ultimately 
the most stubborn type of unconscious medioc- 
rity to a realization of her condition.”8 If the 
above purpose is carried out, the constant 
pressure for more efficiency will result in bet- 
ter teaching. 

The second purpose of a rating scale should 
be to group teachers according to merit. Those 
who develop into superior teachers should be 
rewarded, There is small justification for the 
salary schedule that pays the inefficient teacher 
the same as the superior teacher. Without a 
system of rating, however, it ‘is impossible to 
reward the efficient teacher without provoking 
discontent among the other teachers. Charges 
of favoritism, political pull, snap judgment, and 
prejudice are sure to be made. When the rating 
is used in such a way that the teacher is helped 
and then is rewarded when she improves, she 
will not feel that she is being discriminated 
ugainst. 

At the present time, ambitious and efficient 
teachers are fretting at the lack of opportunity 
for progress. In a recent questionnaire study, 
25 per cent of the teachers declared that lack 

‘J. Slawsons Jour. of Applied Psychology, Vol. 6, 
pp. 161-171 (1922). 

a Almack, American School Board Journal, Nov., 


*Charles W. Bursch, Stanford University, Masters 
Thesis. 
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of visible chances of promotion is one of the 
most disagreeable features of their work. In 
her fight for public recognition of the value of 
the work she does, the superior teacher must 
carry the dead weight of the indifferent, the 
indolent, and the incapable teacher. It is not 
fair that she should have to do this. 
Rating Tends to Improve Teaching 

The use of a teacher rating scale to reward 
merit will prove one of the most effective means 
of improving teachers in service, and will make 
the superior teachers more contented. It will 
probably tend to weed out the inefficient, for 
some of them will prefer to drop out rather than 
make the effort necessary to receive a satisfac- 
tory rating. The early elimination of these 
teachers is desirable, for again it cuts down the 
surplus where a cut will do the most good. At 
the same time the average teacher will be kept 
out of the rut and will not settle into that self- 
complacent mediocrity from which it is so hard 
to arouse her. 

People do not flock to the cheap doctor, but 
on the contrary, they patronize the expensive 
specialist. They have always recognized that 
some teachers are better than others, but uni- 
form salary schedules for all teachers have made 
them feel that the cheap salary is the only fair 
salary to the public. The superintendents now 
have a chance to demonstrate that the superior 
teachers are underpaid and that the poor teach- 
ers can be improved or eliminated. 


To summarize: The surplus of teachers that 
exists in the three western states has created 
many problems. At the same time there now 
exists a great opportunity for educators to im- 
prove the personnel of the schools. It is now 
possible for the credential departments to set 
up standards that allow only well trained teach- 
ers to secure certificates. Normal schools and 
colleges can send their best into the classrooms 
as teachers and direct the poorer students into 
employment where they will be more successful. 
The employers of teachers can raise their stand- 
ards, greatly improve the quality of their work, 
and increase the rewards of a profession that 
has long been underpaid. 


Has It a Value? 


B. F. White, Superintendent of Schools, Little River, Kans. 


The advantages and disadvantages of super- 
vised study have been the basis of many argu- 
ments among school men. High school systems 
have been completely reorganized in order to 
adopt the newer supervised study plan, yet many 
very good superintendents maintain that the 
new plan has more inherent evils than possible 
values. 


While the advantages from the outstanding 
investigations seem to lie with supervised study, 
especially in the fact of its great help to the 
poor student, yet much evidence is given of the 
superiority of the traditional forty-minute 
period so that one is at a loss to know just 
what to believe. 

That administrators are interested in the 
success of supervised study is evidenced by the 
fact that almost fifty per cent of the principals 
of the high schools of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Colleges say that they 
favor a sixty-minute period, which implies 
supervised study, while but sixteen per cent of 
them actually have school programs with periods 
that long. It was with the purpose in mind 
of adding a little evidence to one side or the 
other of the question that I undertook the ex- 
periment, the main facts and findings of which 
I shall relate. 

The problem was to determine the effect of 
supervised study in Kansas high schools upon 
success in making grades in the University of 


Kansas. The experiment takes its results from 
the actual working conditions of 32 Class A 
schools of each type (supervised study and non- 
supervised study) with the irrelevant factors 
of the two groups so equated or eliminated that 
the conclusions are defensible. 


After a number in order to make the two 
groups equivalent as to sex, mental age, and 
chronological age, the study of 270 cases, of 
which 135 were from supervised study high 
schools and 135 from non-supervised study high 
schools, was undertaken. 


The grades made as freshmen in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas by the 270 individuals under 
consideration were copied from the official rec 
ords and weighted according to the value of 
the total grades made by each individual. This 
gave each student what may be called a weighted 
grade score. The medians of the scores of the 
two groups were then computed. The result 
was that the supervised study group had 4 
median weighted grade score of 3.17 while the 
non-supervised study group had a score of 2.97. 
(The highest possible score for any individual 
was 5 and the lowest 1.) This result would 
seem to indicate that the supervised study im 
high school had actually helped somewhat im 
the matter of making grades in college. 

In order to get a more definite idea of the 
actual amount of advantage, the differences ™ 

(Concluded on Page 143) 
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The Administration of School Building Programs' 


Osman R. Hull, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


The cost of administration of a school build- 
ing program may include only the architect’s 
fee under the simpler forms of administrative 
organization, or it may include the entire pay- 
roll and office expense of an elaborate depart- 
mental organization. Under the type of or- 
ganization as used by Denver, the architect’s 
commission of six per cent includes engineer- 
ing, heating, ventilating, and lighting service, 
general inspection and supervision. While the 
board arranges for much of this work to be done 
by other firms, the expense is included in the 
fee for architectural service and by arrangement 
with the architect is paid from his commission. 
If the architect is prepared to furnish this 
special service, it is included in his fee. The 
board of education may, in addition to the archi- 
tectural service covered by the commission, 
employ an inspector for the board or require 
that the superintendent of building maintenance 
or building engineer perform this service. They 
may also employ consulting educational special- 
ists or employ as a regular member of their 
administrative staff an assistant superintendent 
who is specially trained in directing school 
building program work. An architectural fee of 
six per cent, however, often includes special 
educational service at a cost to the architect 
of about one-half of one per cent. Under the 
foregoing plan the determination of the over- 
head cost of construction is relatively simple, 
consisting only of the architect’s fee applied to 
the cost of the building, and the prorating on 
the basis of cost of the salary of the inspector 
or the expense of the assistant superintendent’s 
office to the buildings constructed during the 
year. Time spent by the superintendent of 
schools or members of the general administra- 
tive staff in determining the educational re- 
quirements as to buildings or in the approval 
of plans is chargeable to general administration 
of the school system. 

The department type of organization involves 
two main classes of expense: (1) those items 
directly chargeable to an individual building, 
and (2) those items of expense of a general 
character that apply to the whole building pro- 
gram and are prorated on the basis of cost to 
the individual buildings at the end of the year. 
Those items directly chargeable to an individual 
building include the time of the project archi- 
tect and his draftsmen, engineers, inspectors, 
and others while working on the plans of that 
building or supervising its construction. Ex- 
pense items of a general character include the 
salary of the chief architect, head inspector, 
clerical assistance, general office and drafting 
room maintenance, supplies, and transportation. 
This expense, taken as a whole, is prorated to 
the different buildings under construction dur 
ing the year in proportion to the total antici- 
pated cost of the building. 

In those cities where the cost accounting sys 
lem posts overhead charges as a separate item 
of building cost, it is not difficult to determine 


the per cent overhead cost of construction. 
Altogether too frequently, however, the items 
of overhead expenditure are scattered through 
out the charges for the individual building, 
often without designation as to the nature of 


the exy nditure, and accurate overhead cost data 


are obtainable only by careful and_ tedious 
search through almost inaccessible original 
charge slips. 

‘Artic! Nos. 1 and 2 of this series appeared in the 


June and luly issues of the Journal. 


Third Article 





The Significance of Overhead Cost of Con- 
struction 


A six per cent architect’s fee applied to a 
$500,000 building represents an expenditure for 
architectural service and overhead cost of con- 


struction of $30,000. In cities where the build- 
ing program provides for but two or three 
buildings per year, the annual expenditure on 
this basis does not admit the feasibility of estab- 
lishing as a substitute a full-time department 
with its many items of expense that continue 
during productive and slack times alike. Also 
« small department will not attract the best 
architectural service, for no architect who has 
built up a successful office and practice will care 
to stake his future on the uncertainty of a 
salaried position in a public department, unless 
the salary is particularly attractive and the 
opportunity of winning distinction quite cer- 
tain. The payment of the standard archi- 
tectural fee of the region, on the other hand, 
permits the board of education to select the best 
school architect and to require of him the high- 
est professional service. Anything less than this 
is false economy in the construction of school 
buildings. 

In the larger cities, however, where the build- 
ing program is continuous and many buildings 
are being erected at the same time, an expendi- 
ture of five or six per cent on an annual ex- 
penditure of five or ten million dollars favors 
from the standpoint of cost, the establishment 
of a department of architecture and construc- 
tion, with a staff trained in the requirements of 
the local school system. Much unnecessary 
waste in the duplication of effort may be 
avoided, and the best contributions of the build- 
ing studies can be accumulated and conserved. 
A large city department is also in a position to 
attract desirable talent in architecture, and by 
careful management may administer the build- 
ing program of the city at a distinct saving to 
the schools. 

Limitations of the Use of Overhead Cost in 


Comparing Types of School Building 
Program Organization 


In the effort to construct their schools at a 
low overhead cost, the small city may content 
itself with mediocre architectural service and 
dispense with expert structural, mechanical, or 
educational engineering service, failing to at- 
tract desirable leadership on account of the low 
salaries and low fees paid. The American 
Institute of Architects has established fees for 
stated kinds of architectural service, and in 
terms of fees a city will get little more than 
the service indicated by the commission. 
Economies are usually made under those con- 


ditions by providing supervision of construc- 


tion, inspection and some engineering service 
from the regular school organization. 
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The large city with its carefully organized 
and cumbersome building department may be 
seriously handicapped in its progressive devel- 
opment by the addition to its housing facilities 
of school buildings constructed from pigeonhole 
sets of plans and specifications, which, due to 
the press of low cost operation and the rush 
orders for more buildings to overcome the pres- 
ent shortage, have not received the study and 
revision required to make them equal to a new 
design created to meet the latest developments 
in the educational program. Under the dupli- 
cate building or unit plan of construction there 
is practically no cost for plans and specifications 
after the first set is prepared, and where a num- 
ber of buildings of the same grade are being 
constructed simultaneously, this plan may be 
used for the time without serious disadvantage, 
except in the individuality of building design 
and adaptability to its surroundings. Low over- 
head cost in the larger cities is, therefore, not 
necessarily at the expense of adequate school 
planning, but may be the result of careful or- 
ganization and economical management. 


Summary 

1. Overhead cost of construction is defined 
as the cost of administration of a school build- 
ing program as distinguished from the general 
administration of the school system. 

2. Overhead cost of construction includes all 
the expense of preliminary studies leading up 
to the preparation of plans and specifications, 
cost of plans and specifications, engineering and 
other expert service, the supervision of con- 
struction and inspection. 

3. The payment of the standard architectural 
fee of the region permits the board of education 
to select the best school architect and to require 
of him the highest professional service. 


4. A large city department of school housing 
avoid much unnecessary waste in the 
duplication of effort, and the best contributions 
of the building studies can be accumulated and 
conserved, resulting in a low rate of overhead 
cost. 


5. Low overhead cost in a small city em- 
ploying an architect on a commission basis for 
all building service may indicate the omission 
of valuable expert structural, mechanical, or 
educational engineering service. 

6. Low overhead cost of construction in a 
large city using a complete building organiza- 
tion of its own may be the result of an undesir- 
able use of pigeonhole sets of plans and specifi- 
cations that have not received the study and 
revision required to make them meet the latest 
developments in the educational program. 


7. Overhead cost, therefore, cannot be taken 
as the sole measure of the desirability of any 
given type of administrative organization. 
OVERHEAD COST OF CONSTRUCTION 


UNDER DIFFERENT TYPES OF AD- 
MINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Overhead cost of construction is expressed as 
a per cent determined by dividing the total 
expenditures for overhead by the total cost of 
the building. From this definition of overhead 
cost it appears that the method of determining 
the overhead cost of construction for a city or 
group of cities is to divide the total overhead 
expenditures by the total outlays for the new 
buildings to which the overhead expense applies. 
This method is used since it gives the most 
accurate determination of overhead cost under 
the several types of organization, as shown in 
the first table (19A) of this article. 
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For comparative purposes the mean overhead 
cost of construction for each type of organiza- 
tion is calculated from a distribution of build- 
ings by per cent overhead cost of construction 
for each building, classified by types of admin- 
istrative organization (Table 19B). 


Also Table 19C is given, showing the dis- 
tribution of cities by mean per cent overhead 
cost of construction for each city, classified by 
types of administrative organization, for the 
purpose of showing the variability and the cen- 
tral tendency of the mean overhead costs for 
cities. 

TABLE 19A.—Per Cent Overhead Cost of Construction 
for Each Type of Administrative Organization, 


Calculated from the Outlays for New Build- 
ings and the Expenditures for Overhead. 


Outlay Mean 

for New Expenditures Per Cent 

Type ay for Overhead Overhead 
I $203,873, $10,554,302 5.17 
II 16,966.624 1,134,425 6.68 
iil 40,486,904 1,717,327 4.24 
IV 204,125,038 6,840,596 3.34 
Vv 7,350.384 417,519 5.68 
Total. .$472,802,662 $20,664,169 4.37 


TABLE 19B.—Distribution of Buildings by Per Cent 
Overhead Cost of Construction, Classified by 
Type of Administrative Organization. 
Showing both Buildings for which only overhead 
cost data were given and those buildings for which 
both overhead cost and unit cost of construction data 

were obtained. 

Type 

I II III IV vV 

Per Cent 

Overhead Total No. No.of No.of No.of No.of No. of 
Cost of _— —. Bldgs. Bldgs. Bldgs. Bldgs. 
10.5 a 5s ia aa 





10.0 
9.5 
9.0 1 1 
8.5 oe 
8.0 6 6 
7.5 4 3 - 1 
7.0 17 14 3 
6.5 36 26 7 a 3 ad 
6.0 185 115 18 10 29 13 
5.5 85 59 ‘ 25 1 o 
5.0 203 140 3 4 51 5 
4.5 106 35 44 27 va 
4.0 92 21 46 25 os 
3.5 60 53 1 6 an 
3.0 86 45 10 31 ip 
2.5 34 7 6 21 BS 
2.0 104 3 4 97 e 
1.5 56 ye 56 
1.0 5 2 3 
0.5 1 ‘ 1 
Total 
Bldgs. 1082 529 31 153 351 18 
Mean 
Per Cent 


Overhead 4.38 5.06 6.11 4.28 2.98 5.72 
8S. D. 1.55 1.20 0.49 1.08 1.55 0.45 
P. 3. 


(Mean) 0.03 0.04 0.59 0.06 0.06 0.71 


The above table should be read as follows: At a 
cost of 6.5 per cent for overhead a total of 36 build- 
ings were erected; 26 of these buildings were erected 
under the type I form of administrative organization, 
7 under type II, and 3 under type IV. The mean per 
cent overhead cost of construction for the 1,082 build- 
ings built under all five types of administrative or- 
ganization was 4.38 per cent; under type I 5.06 per 
cent, ete. 


TABLE 19C.—Distribution of Cities by Per Cent Over- 
head Cost of Construction, Classified by Type 
of Administrative Organization. 


“ae 

Mean Total I II II IV 7 

Per Cent No.of No.of No.of No.of No.of No. of 

Overhead Cities Cities Cities Cities Cities Cities 
2 “* 


0 2 2 ‘“ at 
7.5 2 1 1 i 
7.0 ‘ 2 1 o* 
6.5 2 1 1 - 
6.0 24 19 1 1 2 1 
5.5 9 7 oi 2 vai 
5.0 30 25 1 3 1 
4.5 3 3 a 
4.0 6 2 3 : 
3.5 6 6 és os 
3.0 N 5 1 2 
2.5 3 es 3 
2.0 5 4 ‘ 
Total -—- - -~ -- 
Cities 103 74 5 7 15 2 
Mean 
Per Cent 
Over 


head 4.94 5.18 6.40 4.57 3.50 5.50 
8S. D. 1.35 1.16 0.86 1.01 1.46 0.50 
P. E. 

(Mean) 0.09 0.09 0.26 0.26 0.25 0.24 

The above table is to be read as follows: Operating 
under an overhead cost of 8.0 per cent there are two 
cities, both using the type I form of administrative 
organization. Operating under an overhead cost of 
5.5 per cent there are nine cities, seven using the type 
I form of administrative organization, and two using 
the type III form of organization. 

The distribution of cities shows a concentration at 
the mean overhead costs of 5.0 per cent and 6.0 per 
cent, the two predominating rates of type I. he 
mean of all the city mean rates, however, is only 4.94 
per cent, due to the influence of the low rates of type 
III and type IV. 

Summary 


1. Tables Nos. 19A, 19B, and 19C show a 
consistent rank order of types of organization 


in terms of overhead cost, as determined by 


(1) the outlays for new buildings and the ex- 
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penditures for overhead; (2) the distribution 
of buildings by per cent overhead cost of con- 
struction; and (3) the distribution of cities by 
the mean per cent overhead cost in each city. 


2. The rank order of the types of organiza- 
tion, with the mean per cent overhead cost as 
determined by each of the three distributions 
is as follows: 


Mean Per Cent Overhead as 
Deppsenined by Distribution of 


(1) (2) (3) 

Rank "7 Outlays Cities Buildings 
High I 6.68 6.40 6.11 
Above Median Vv 5.68 5.50 5.72 
Median I 5.17 5.18 5.06 
Below Median Ill 4.24 4.57 4.28 
Low IV 3.34 3.50 2.98 
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The cost of school building program admin- 
istration is less under Type IV, or the full city 
department plan of organization, than under 
any of the other four types. Type III, or the 
department plan using outside architects, ranks 
next to the lowest type in cost. The median 
cost is represented by Type I, which gives the 
architect full responsibility. Type V, the asso- 
ciated architects, and Type II, the supervising 
architect plan, rank higher than the other types 
in overhead cost. 

3. All differences in mean per cent overhead 
between the types of organization are signifi- 
cant. 


A Filing System for the High School Office 


Rhea M. Wakefield, Neodesha, Kans. 


No high school can expect to carry on its 
business in a businesslike way without an 
orderly, up-to-date, well kept filing system. 

We have installed in the Neodesha high 
school office a filing system which was compiled 
from a number of systems and adapted to the 
needs of a high school office. It has proved suc- 
cessful. 


It is very important that the files of the high 
school be complete and their material available, 
because they serve the principal, the teachers, 
the parents, the students, and other schools and 
organizations. When the principal is inter- 
viewed concerning a certain pupil, he finds in 
a well-kept file the grades which that student 
has made each six weeks, just how many times 
his name has appeared on the weekly failing 
list and exactly what happened in each disciplin- 
ary case in which he has been involved. If the 
student has been truant, if he has written his 
own excuses, if there has been any previous cor- 
respondence with the parents, an orderly file 
quickly brings all the facts to light. 


No student would care to attend a high schoo! 
where he was not sure his grades and records 
were being accurately kept so that he could 
carry them to college or into industry with him 
Of course, these condensed records are all com- 
piled from more complete records which are 
essential to the records for each vear. 

It is well known that extra-curricular activi 
ties make correspondence, programs, eligibility 
lists, and contracts which must all be carefully 
preserved and easy to find. It seems that any 
complete, succinct record which is carefully kept 
for one year, if it does not aid in catching some 
young criminal or in keeping some undeserving 
student from entering an outside activity while 
neglecting his lessons, it will, at least, furnish 
material for some educator’s paper, thus adver- 
tising the school. 

In order to make the Neodesha high school 
files more serviceable, after considering various 
filing methods in relation to the needs of the 
high school office, we last year revised them ac- 
cording to a more suitable plan. The new 
scheme has been used more than a year and 
found almost adequate. Only a few additions 
have been made. 


A file chart was devised which divided the 


file into twenty groups. Each of these groups 
is represented by a card in the ecard index, on 
which are listed the sub-divisions of this group. 
For each sub-division there is a folder bearing 


the name of the folder, the number of the group 


of files to which it belongs, and the letter which 


denotes the individual folder. Each file or 


folder is also represented by a card in the ecard 
index. These ecards are kept in alphabetical 
order, while the folders in the file case are kept 


in numerical order. This fact makes the posi- 
tion of the files so easy to learn that it is not 


always necessary to use the card index. 


We have made the material in the files more 
accessible to those who are not familiar with 
the divisions of the file by adding cross refer- 
ence cards. These cards carry a name under 
which one might look for a certain paper, but 
which name is not found in our system. For 
instance, a card labelled “Annual” refers you to 
“Student Publications,’ and a ecard labelled 
“School Board” refers to the “Board of Edu- 
cation.” 


At the close of each school year, that material 
which will seldom be used, yet which may be 
needed at some future date, is carefully sorted 
into groups which are labelled, returned to their 
folders, and retired to the transfer cases. These 
transfer cases, by the way, may be anything 
from an old filing cabinet to a bunch of paste- 
board cartons, whose top surface dimensions 
are the same as those of the folders. If the 
latter are used, the number and name of each 
folder it contains should be written on the out- 
side of each carton. It is never necessary to 
delve into these transfers until one is sure that 
the material he is seeking is to be found there. 
A glance at the card index will tell us. At the 
time the folders are transferred, their cards are 
filled out listing the individual letters or papers 
or groups of letters in each folder. 

All of the papers in every folder bear on the 
upper right hand corner the number and letter 
of the folder which contains them. This plan 
saves time. In the original filing, a large num- 
ber of papers can be numbered rapidly by the 
aid of the file chart. Placing them in the cor- 
rect folders is very easy after they are num- 
bered. When material from the files has been 
in use, it can be quickly and easily returned. 

We found that the big problem in reorganiz- 
ing our filing system was to determine the most 
logical names under which to file material. We 
were unable to find articles in the current edu- 
cational publications which contained any sug- 
gestions for high school filing. Since the di- 
visions in this system are so different from 
those in other business institutions, I am listing 
our file chart in full. 

FILE CHART: NEODESHA HIGH SCHOOL 
Compiled by Rhea M. Wakefield, Secretary to the 


Principal 
1. ATHLETICS 
1-A, Basketball, before Sept. 8, 1924 (In Transfer 
Was 
1-B, Basketball, after September 8, 1924. 
1-C, Bleachers, Portable (In Transfer ‘A”’). 
1-D, Kansas State High School Athletic Asso 
ciation. See 13-D. 
1-E, Tournament (2 files in Transfer “A”). 
1-F, Track. 
1-G, Football (before Sept. 8, 1924, in Transfer 
or ‘yt * 
1-H, Verdigris Valley League. Also see 1-F, 1-G, 
and 1-B. 
2. ACTIVITIES, ROUTINE 
2-A, Announcements, year 1923-1924 (in Trans 
fer “B”’). 
B, Announcements, year 1924-1925. “ 
C, Assembly, year 1923-1924 (in Transfer “B”). 
D, Assembly, year 1924-1925. ‘ 
E, Visual Education, Corres. year 1923-24 (iD 
Transfer “B’’). 
F, Visual Education, year 1924-1925 (in Trams 
for “pp” }. 
G, Visual Education, Corres. year 1924-1925. 
H, Visual Education, year 1924-1925. 
I, Schedule of Classes. 
(Continued on Page 147) 
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The Salaries of Superintendents of Schools and Mayors in Cities of 
100,000 Population and Over 


The Influence of Geographical Location on the 
Salaries of Superintendents and Mayors 
The 82 cities studied were divided into four 

groups according to the geographical location 

of the states in which they are situated: 
A—An eastern group, including 35 cities and 

9 states. 

B—A southern group, including 16 cities and 

9 states. 

C—A central group, including 20 cities and 

8 states. 

D—A western group, including 11 cities and 

7 states. 


MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM SALARIES IN 82 CITES 
GROUPED GEOGRAPHICALLY 


_Superintendents 


- - + -M@yors 


$20,000 


$15,000 


$10,000 


$5,000 


CHART 7. 


Fig. 7 shows the maximum and minimum 
salaries of superintendents and mayors in each 
The highest maxi 

$15,000, is 
paid in the eastern and central groups. This 
salary is $1,500 higher than the maximum in 
the southern states and $4,000 higher than the 
maximum in the western states. 


of the geographical groups. 


mum salary for superintendents, 


The maximum 
salary for mayor in the eastern and central 
states is $12,000 higher than the maximum for 
mayor in the southern states and $15,000 higher 
than the maximum in the western states. 

The minimum salary paid to any superin 
tendent in each of these groups is higher than 
the minimum salary paid to any mayor in each 
of these groups by $1,000. 

The averages in the four groups are as 
follows: 


Superintendent Mayor 
A. Eastern Group ......$8,234.29 $7,348.57 
B. Southern Group ..... 6,717.81 6,718.75 
C. Central Group ...... 9,112.50 7,930.00 
D. Western Group ..... 8,963.64 6,327.27 


The average salary for superintendents is 
lowest in the southern states. It is $1,516.48 
more in the eastern states; $2,394.69 more in 
the central states; and $2,245.83 higher in the 


Western states. See chart &. 


Mr. Donald M. Kidd, Director of Vocational Educa 
tion and Continuation Schools for the Board of Edu 


cation, Syracuse, N. Y.;: Dr. O. M. Clem, Associate 
Professor of Education, Syracuse University, Syra 
cuse, N. y 


AVERAGE SAIARTIES IN 82 CITIES 
;ROUPED GEOGRAPHICALLY 


- Mayors 





CHART 8. 








Part II 
Donald M. Kidd and O. M. Clem! 


It will be noted that the eastern states, in 
spite of the fact that they include the large 
cities of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Washington, Baltimore, and Buffalo, have a 
very low average. 

The Effect of Fiscal Independence on _ the 
Salaries of School and City Officials 

In considering fiscal control, cities are gen- 
erally divided into three classes: (a) Inde- 
pendent cities; (b) dependent cities; (c) spe- 
cial cities. These types are defined by Me- 
Gaughy.! 

For the present study, special cities are clas- 
sified with dependent cities, as the authorities 
to whom they present the budgets for approval 
usually have power to cut or otherwise change 
the items. 


OITIES WITH DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT 
FISCAL CONTROL 

COMPARISONS OF MINIMUM, MAXIMUM, AVERAGE AND 

MEDIAN SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 


Minimum 
Dependent 
Minimum 
Independent 
Maximum 
Dependent 


Maximum 
Independent 


Average 
Dependent 


Average 
Indepe 


Median 
Depeudent 


Median 
Independen 





CHART 9. 


It will be noted in Chart 9 that the mini 
mum, average and median salaries in cities 
fiscal control are higher 
than in cities having dependent fiscal control. 
The differences are as follows: 


having independent 


Minimum—$1,000 more in independent cities. 

Median—-$125 more in independent cities. 

Average—$208 more in independent cities. 

The maximum salaries are the same in both 
vroups. 

On the other hand, the salaries in cities hav- 
ing independent fiscal control are practically 
the same as the salaries for the entire group 
of 82 cities. 


Cities Having Entire 


Independent Group 
Fiscal Control of 82 Cities 
DIA, . on kv kc veer $ 5,000.00 $ 4,000.00 
NR, 33.5.55.4.6 sale ae 15,000.00 15,000.00 
SE. 4:5 6010 9 4.44 20M 8,569.23 8,573.27 
BE i850 sde0-003 Shee 8,000.00 8,000.00 


The minimum salary for independent cities 
is $1,000 more and the average salary is $4 less 
than for the entire group of cities. 

Chart 10 is presented in order to show the 
marked differences in salaries for mayors in 
With 
the exception of the maximum, the salary is 
The differences are 


cities having independent fiscal control. 


much higher in every case. 
as follows: 
Minimum sOlary ...<.cccsees $2,000.00 greater 


Average salary .............: 787.00 greater 
SE I 6 53 hoods eeurcees 800.00 greater 


'The Fiscal Administration of City School Systems. 
J. R. MeGaughy. Report of the Educational Finance 
Inquiry Commission. 
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CITIES WITH DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT 
FISCAL CONTROL 
COMPARISON OF MINIMUM, MAXIMUM. AVERAGE AND 
MEDIAN SALARIES OF MAYORS 


Minimum 
Dependent 


Minimum 
Independent 


Maximum 


Ave 
Dependent 


Average 
Independent 


Median 
Dependent 


Median eZ 
Independent 


Thousands of Dollars 


CHART 10. 


These facts are also true when comparisons 
are made with the salaries received by mayors 
in the entire group of 82 cities. eo 


Cities Having Entire 


Independent Group 
Fiscal Control of 82 Cities 
ON. ks oboe ee ke $ 3,500.00 $ 1,500.00 
Maximum ....... isons 18,000.00 25,000.00 
MOD. 64.08460000 000% 7,638.46 7,174.07 
BD 554 5s db enue 6,800.00 6,000.00 


From these faets it appears that independent 
fiscal control of schools may be advantageous 
to the mayors as well as to the superintendents 


of schools. 


Effects of Commission or Council Manager 
Types of City Government on Salaries 
of Superintendents 


One of the most recent developments in city 
government has been the introduction of the 
commission or council manager form of ad- 
ministration. 


The notable facts in connection with Chart 
11 are that the minimum, average, and median 
salaries are higher for cities having commission 


CITIES WITH COMMISSION AND NON-COMMISSION 
FORM OF GOVERNMENT 

COMPARISON OF MINIMUM, MAXIMUM, AVERAGE AND 

MEDIAN SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 


Minimum 
Commission 


Minimum 
Non-Commission 
Wa ximum 
Commission 
Maximum 
Non-Commission 
Average 
Commission 
Average 
Non-Commiseion 
Wedian 
Commission 


Median 
Non-Compission 


Thousands of Dollets 


CHART 11. 
























PURCHASING POWER OF AVERAGE SALARIES 
OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS IN 
57 CITIES OF OVER 100,000 POPULATION 


Thousands 
of Dollars 
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CHART 12 


forms of. government and that the maximum 
salary is lower. The differences are as follows 
for commission forms of government: 

When compared with the salaries of the en- 
tire group of 82 cities, these differences are 
found: 


Ee eee ee eee $1,000.00 higher 
PEED ccs iccees Sh? ere 8,000.00 lower 
tt <5 Cede deierhas. ous 44.00 higher 
Per errr dt beaten eae 550.00 higher 


The salary paid a school superintendent may 
not be a true measure of the value of an ex- 
ecutive, but in the long run the size of salary 
is a rough indication of success. If the school 
board decides that it wants superior officers, 
from Chart 1 it can determine what salaries are 
being paid to superintendents in the group to 
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which they belong. For instance, the best paid 
one-third of the superintendents in cities of 
over 100,000 population are receiving from 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year. In order to attract 
a superior superintendent, therefore, the school 
board must pay at least $10,000. 


In determining the salary for a superintend- 
ant, the index of the cost of living should also 
he considered. The purchasing power of the 
present dollar, and its real value in terms of 
the index of the cost of living, should be ascer- 
tained. For example, if a superintendent in 
this group should have been employed in 1913 
at a salary of $5,000, the index of the cost of 
living should be procured and the present pur- 
chasing power of the proposed salary deter- 
mined. The index of the cost of living fur- 
nished by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for 1924 was 170, using the 1913 sal- 
aries as 100.2 Therefore, this superintendent 
should receive at least $9,500. This means that 
$9,500 in 1924 has the same purchasing power 
that $5,000 had in 1913; and that to give this 
superintendent a positive increase, more than 
$9,500 should be given him. 

In 1921, Miss M. L. McAdoo compiled a list 
of the salaries of superintendents of schools in 
57 cities of over 100,000 population. A com- 
parison was made to determine if the earnings 
of these administrators have kept pace with the 
increased cost of living, or the decreased pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

The average salary for these officials in 1913 
was $5,300; the average salary in 1925 was 
$8,879.56. Taking the 1913 salary as 100, the 
index of the 1925 salary is 170.2 Therefore, 
$9,010 in 1925 would have only the same pur- 
chasing power as $5,300 had in 1913. We are 
justified in concluding: 

A. The purchasing power of the average 
salary of superintendents in 1925 is $130 less 
than in 1913. 


“Monthly Labor Review, Vol. XIX, p. 114. 


Why I Do Not Want to Be a Small Town 


I refuse to go back to a small town superin- 
tendency for the same reasons that made me 
leave the profession in the first place. 

Now, I realize that my personal troubles are 
not of much interest to other people. However, 
so many better men than I have been driven 
from the profession by conditions not a great 
deal different from those which were responsible 
for my exit, that I am venturing to narrate 
with some detail the chain of circumstances 
that led to my resignation. 

Life in a small town is thoroughly enjoyable 
and I know of no more fascinating job than 
that of running a school. I am not in sympathy 
with the attitude of a friend of mine who ex- 
claimed the other day, “It would not be so bad 
to be the superintendent of schools in a small 
town if you did not have to live there.” 


On the contrary, I am a small-town product, 
and if there is such a thing, mine is a small- 
town mind. Except for the two years that have 
passed since I resigned the superintendency at 
Blank to take a position in the school system 
of the metropolis of the state, my entire life has 
been spent in villages and cities whose popula- 
tion was less than five thousand. 

Small midwest towns form the settings of 
most of the memories | cherish: ‘The little 
county seat on the prairie where my father and 
brothers still run the general store that father 
opened the year I started school; the village 
where I had charge of my first school, and 
courted the little fourth grade teacher who be- 
came my wife; the little city in the heart of 


By One Who Was 


the dairy country where we were married; the 
town in the corn belt where we began house- 
keeping. 

These last two years we have spent in the city 
have not robbed me of the belief that the small 
town is a mighty good place to live. My chil- 
dren miss the broad expanse of soft lawn over 
which they were able to romp before they were 
transplanted to the confinement of a city 
apartment. When we go back to visit my folks 
at the prairie county seat or my wife’s people 
in the little dairy center, the people whom we 
meet do not seem to suffer by comparison with 
those with whom we come in contact in the city. 

My conviction is that there is no better place 
in the world to live than a small town, pro- 
vided a man is not in the business of running a 
school. I also think that there is no finer job 
in the world than that of running a school if 
that school is not located in a small town. 


For one thing I should hate to go back to the 
uncertainty of tenure that is characteristic of 
small town superintendencies. To be accurate, 
[ suppose I should say not the uncertainty of 
tenure, but rather the certainty that tenure will 
he comparatively short. However capable a su- 
perintendent may be, and however smoothly 
things may be going, he is pretty sure to be 
haunted occasionally by the question, “When is 
the axe going to fall?’ Not, “Js the axe going 
to fall?’ you will notice, but “When is it going 
-to fall?” 
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B. Superintendents in the cities studied 
have not received positive increases in salary, 
The actual purchasing power is less than in 
1913. 

Chart 12 compares the average salary re- 
ceived with the purchasing power of the average 
1925 salary. 

As opposed to these suppositions, considera- 
tion of the median salaries shows the median 
for 1913 as $5,000, and for 1925 as $9,000. How- 
ever, $8,500 in 1925 had the same purchasing 
power as $5,300 in 1913. 

By adequate and higher salaries, not only are 
boards of education able to get a superior type 
of superintendent but the probabilities are that 
he will stay longer in the same place. A study 
was made by E. C. Denny in 1924° showing that 
in a group of cities paying relatively high sal- 
aries for their size the average service of the 
superintendent was 6.7 years and in a lower 
salaries group in the same states the average 
service was five years; that is, the superintend- 
ent was retained in the same place one-third 
longer when he received a relatively high salary, 

All the foregoing studies appear to indicate 
that superintendents in cities in the United 
States with 100,000 and over population are not 
receiving adequate salaries. The case is well 
stated by W. Randolph Burgess, who says :4 

“The keenest competition for men in business 
and professional life is the competition: for 
leaders. If the schools are to secure and retain 
able leaders, the salaries paid must rise to meet 
new salary levels. To make the case more 
pointed, the city which paid its superintendent 
$10,000 before the war should now be paying 
$20,000 for the same kind of ability. ... In dis- 
cussions of salary schedules there should be as 
great care taken to insure able leadership for 
the schools as to insure for the lowest paid 
teachers a reasonable standard of living.” 


‘American School Board Journal, May, 1924, pp. 38 
i4—E. C. Denny, Ass’t Professor, Department of Edu- 
cation, lowa State Teachers’ College. 

‘ ‘Trends of School Costs—W. Randolph Burgess, p. 

O8. 


Superintendent Again 


The other day, the news that a school super- 
intendent of the state had completed twenty 
years of service in the same community was 
given considerable space by the daily newspa- 
pers of the city. Did you ever hear anybody 
marvel at the fact that a doctor, dentist, or law- 
yer had been practicing his profession in the 
same place for thirty or even forty years? In 
the case of these other professions we rather 
wonder what is wrong when a man does move. 
My father has run a store in the same block 
since the year that William Jennings Bryan 
first was a candidate for the presidency, but I 
have yet to find.anybody who has thought it 
worth any comment. In that time, by the way, 
my old home town has seen five superintendents 
come and go, and at that it is considered a 
rather stable school town. 


In my first superintendency, the oldest in- 
habitant could not remember a superintendent 
who had stayed more than two years. When I 
stayed three, they began to worry that they had 
me on their hands for life. As I was unpack- 
ing our furniture in the next town, an old man, 
our next door neighbor, came up and by way of 
friendly greeting advised, “Don’t burn up your 
furniture crating, young fellow. You'll need 
it again before very long; all our superintend- 
ents do.” I had no regrets that I followed his 
advice. 


People do not attempt to run an editor, @ 
merchant, or a doctor out of town because the 
cut of his clothes, his religious beliefs, or his 
political affiliations Happen to be different from 
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theirs. But if he is a small-town school man, 
they are ready to massacre him professionally 
for less weighty reasons than a peculiarity in 
the color of his necktie. One of the ablest su- 
perintendents in the state, a man who has built 
up a highly efficient school organization in his 
city, was asked to submit his resignation this 
spring because he is not a strong platform 
I know of another man who is seeking 
a new job because he had his teeth filled by the 
wrong dentist, the wrong dentist not from the 
standpoint of professional skill, but that of in- 
fluence in the school board. 


speaker. 


We never dared buy a home because we knew 
that if conditions made it necessary for us to 
leave town, we had no assurance that we could 
dispose of it to advantage. As we learned to 
our sorrow, the only house that is for rent in a 
small town is one that nobody thinks worth 
buying. Twice we lived in old mansions that 
were the prides of their respective towns when 
they were built in the early seventies. Their 
bedrooms were large enough to make a comfort- 
able drill hall for a company of national guard, 
and their ceilings so high that the only warm 
spot in the house of a winter evening was atop 
a twelve-foot step ladder. One house we rented 
had its toilet facilities three hundred feet away 
from the house, three hundred feet of huge 
snowdrifts in the winter, and three hundred 
feet of mud in the spring. In another, the year 
we went to bed early, the only source of illumi- 
nation was old-fashioned coal-oil lamps. An- 
other had its water supply at the kitchen pump 
of a neighbor half a block away. Once we were 
overjoyed at being able to rent a new modern 
bungalow, but such bliss was too overpowering 
to last. My wife had barely gotten her curtains 
lung when the place was sold, and we were 
again foreed to decide which of the old dis- 
carded shacks of the town offered the least pos- 
sibilities of discomfort. 

I am approaching forty, and the life of a roll- 
ing stone no longer appeals to me. I don’t want 
to have to pack the china in a barrel again; | 
don’t want to erate any more furniture; I have 
no desire to tear away again from friends we 
have found, and begin life all over again in a 
new environment. I want to be able to buy a 
house and begin preparing for a comfortable 
old age. I want to plant apple trees with the 
expectation of eating the fruit some day. Of 
one thing I am sure: I shall not be able to do 
anything of the kind if I go back to a small 
town superintendency. 

Neither should I relish again the taste of the 
grief and expense incident to the seeking of a 
new superintendency. I do not care to look 
forward to another spring such as several I 
spent when I was a superintendent—Monday to 
Friday busy at school; then over the week-end 
a strenuous campaign for a new job; railroad 
fares, bus fares, hotel bills, interviews all day 
Saturday with board members 
trying hard to appear interested, though I was 
perhaps the tenth aspirant who had hunted 
them up that day; interviews with board mem- 
bers not so conscientious who made no bones of 
the fact that they were bored to death at the 
whole performance and completely fed up on 
schoolmen ; days and weeks of suspense; a polite 
hote or a neat little printed statement from the 
clerk of the school board which 1 had visited 
informing me that Henry Smith of Podunk 
had been selected as their superintendent; an- 
other day completely ruined. 


conscientious 


_If I had felt that a man’s professional quali- 
ications were the deciding factor in the selec- 
ion of » new superintendent, I should not have 
minded it so much. But the more I saw of su- 
berinter dency elections, the more convinced I 
became that professional fitness was only one 
of the iny factors involved in the selection. 
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I began to feel that sheer luck, a striking first 
appearance, and high pressure salesmanship 
often played more important parts if anything, 
than a man’s ability to run a good school. 

Nor do I believe that this is the school board’s 
fault. Every school board with which I have 
been connected has had in the membership the 
cream of the community, people far above the 
average in business ability, intellect, and public 
spirit. In every election I have seen, the board 
has honestly tried to select the best man avail- 
able for the job. The trouble is that even a 
super board of laymen would have a difficult 
time selecting the best man out of fifty, sixty, 
or eighty professional men, regardless of the 
profession in which the selection was made. If 
I had to select from among eighty lawyers, very 
few of whom I had seen or known before, the 
best man to handle my affairs in court, I am 
not sure that my judgment is so infallible that 
I should beyond doubt get the best lawyer in 
the bunch. After weeks of interviewing of 
-andidates and the reading of recommendations, 
it is no wonder that school boards often become 
blurred in judgment, and that factors that 
should have no bearing on the situation often 
play a big part. 

I witnessed one election where the lucky can- 
didate owed his election to the fact that he be- 
longed to the same church denomination as one 
of the board members. This particular board 
member was a mighty fine man except for the 
fact that he believed that all virtue began and 
ended within the confines of his church. The 
moment he learned that Candidate A was a 
member of this church, he became his loyal ad- 
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voecate. Since none of the other board mem- 
bers was very definitely committed to any other 
candidate, he had little difficulty in persuading 
them that his choice was the right man for the 
place. 


When I resigned at Blank in July, 1924, em- 
ployment conditions were unusually unfavorable 
so far as schoolmen were concerned. Our sec- 
tion of the country was in the midst of a finan- 
cial depression, business was at a standstill, and 
men who had abandoned school work for busi- 
ness a few years before were drifting back into 
superintendencies. As a result the Blank school 
board had an opportunity to make its selection 
from a field of unusually strong men. Several 
of the candidates not only had advanced de- 
grees but also excellent records of successful 
administration of school systems larger by far 
than the Blank school system. None of these 
men secured the job, however. It went to a 
young fellow barely out of college, with the 
minimum of experience required by law. He 
owed his selection in part at least to his ability 
to play trombone in the municipal band and 
center field on the baseball team. 


No, I do not want to go back. It is true that 
my principalship here in the city is paying me 
a good deal less than I received as a superin- 
tendent; but if I want to rent a house, I can 
rent a good one; if I want to buy a house, I can 
do so without having to worry about being 
forced to move away from it in a year or so 
because of loss of my job; and most important 
of all, I know that my advancement is going to 
depend pretty largely on the way I run my 
school. 


The Student Council Idea in a Small High School 


Walter L. Conway, Kalispell, Mont. 


A large amount has been written about the 
extra-curricular activities in large high schools; 
about the machinery arranged for conducting 
these activities in an organized manner, and in 
such a way that the school derives the maximum 
benefit from them. 

It is undoubtedly true that more thought has 
been expended upon this idea in large schools 
than in small. It does not necessarily follow, 
however, that the large schools have a monopoly 
upon the problem. In fact, the problem is just 
as real, and in many cases presents a more im- 
mediately menacing front, in the small high 
school. 

An attempt to apply the extra-curricular ac- 
tivity program of a large city high school to a 
small school would have about the same result 
as an attempt to make a similar adjustment in 
the curriculum itself. The necessary adapta- 
tion would finally result in something scarcely 
to be recognized as the original program. 

In view of the fact that the very great ma- 
jority of high schools are small, it seems ad- 
visable to arrange a program which can be 
applied to the school with little or no adapta- 
tion. The Flathead County high school, of 
Kalispell, Montana, has had such a program in 
operation for several years. 

Statistics show that the average high school 
has an enrollment of 178 pupils. ¥lathead, with 
an enrollment of between 600 and 700, has 
rather outgrown her own program in some re- 
spects, and must in the future look forward to a 
gradual change to the methods of the larger 
schools. However, the success of the plan here 
for several years, and its adoption by a consider- 
able number of smaller schools, lend color to 
the belief that this program is adapted to the 
average high school. 

Student control of the extra-curricular ac- 
tivities became an official fact here in June, 
1920. Several months just previous to this were 


spent in perfecting the plan of organization, 
and in educating the pupils to an active interest 
in the idea. The real work of the Student 
Council began the following autumn, 


The Details of Organization 

The purposes of the organization were to pro- 
mote fellowship among the pupils, secure train- 
ing in citizenship by the delegation of responsi- 
bility, and afford opportunities for the develop 
ment of leadership. The operation of the plan 
has accomplished these ends. 

The membership consists of all pupils regis- 
tered in the high school. The dues, 25 cents a 
semester, are collected by the principal’s office 
from a book fund. It is essential that dues col- 
lected in this way should be voted by the stu- 
dents each year. The money so collected forms 
a basis for the general fund. 

The executive board of the student council 
is composed of eleven students and two faculty 
sponsors. In the spring of each year, the school 
as a whole has elected the president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer. The president 
must be a senior; the vice-president must be a 
junior, and all candidates for treasurer must be 
approved by the bookkeeping instructor. At the 
first class meeting in the fall, each class has 
selected two pupils as representatives on the 
executive board. Stress has been laid upon the 
idea that these representatives rank higher than 
the president of the class, and they are the first 
officers selected at the meeting. An explanation 
may be in order for using the past tense in 
speaking of the selection of these officers. The 
method as stated refers to the original plan of 
selection, which has been in operation to the 
present time. Last spring the students amended 
their constitution, changing the term of office 
to one semester. The idea is to afford an op- 


portunity for more pupils to participate in the 
actual management of the student activities. 
However, an officer may succeed himself, and 
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in all probability some who have distinguished 
themselves by service to the school will be re- 
elected. Two faculty sponsors are chosen each 
year by the student body, upon the recommen 
dation of the principal. This, in practice, 
amounts to an appointment by the principal. 
The Faculty Control 

The faculty sponsors of the council are sup- 
posed to be conversant with all the activities 
of the school, and to regulate the activities of 
the executive board. The sponsors have the 
power to veto any act of this body, although it 
has probably never been used—certainly not 
during the past three years. 


The student officers of the executive board 
perform the duties usually expected of such 
officers in any organization. In addition, the 
president acts as a member of the committee on 
programs for the general assemblies for the 
year, and frequently has charge of the general 
assembly periods. 


The constitution of the student council re- 
quires that the student treasurer be under 
$2,000 bond. This is a very wise provision. 
Usually the student selected for this position is 
honest. All of our treasurers have been. How- 
ever, a student might be selected for his popu- 
larity rather than for his ability as a book- 
keeper. When supervision amounted to only 
having the books checked once or twice a year, 
as has been the case here at times, there might 
be many things to set right. When the treas- 
urer is under bond, he must do his utmost to 
help in this work. 

The Executive Board 

The executive board acts as a nominating 
board to select candidates for the four high 
offices. 
makes the executive board self-perpetuating. 
Perhaps it does. Yet this method insures the 
selection of candidates capable of performing 
the required duties. The members of the ex 
ecutive board know all the pupils in the school, 
and form very creditable estimates of their 


The objection at once arises that this 


ability, besides knowing the requirements of the 
positions. Only capable pupils are nominated. 
If left to the student body for nomination, the 
election would be based on popularity, which is 
but a poor qualification for an officer. 

The principal duty of the executive board is 
to transact the business of the student council. 
This consisted, originally, in granting charters 
to student organizations and financing inter- 
scholastic athletics. 

The original plan for chartering organiza- 
tions is still used. Any group which wishes to 
form an organization must meet and draw a 
constitution for itself, elect officers, and choose 
a faculty sponsor. This constitution, including 
the purpose of the organization, is presented to 
the executive board. If favorably received, a 
charter is granted. 
voked in case the organization operates to the 
To date, no charter 


However, this may be re- 


detriment of the school. 
has been revoked, although at times the execu 
tive board has threatened to do so. This has 
usually been due to failure to pay bills 
promptly, thus endangering the credit of the 
student organizations, 

The sponsor system merits an explanation. 
In the fall, each class selects two faculty spon 
sors by election. In case the same faculty mem 
ber is chosen by two classes, the higher class 
has the prior right, and the lower class must 
choose another. Each chartered organization 
selects one or more sponsors. These sponsors 
answer to the principal for the conduct of the 
organization; while the membership of the or 
ganization answers to the student council. The 
accompanying chart shows the manner in which 
the responsibility is divided. Most of the ac- 
tivities are not shown. 
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W. R. HEPNER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Fresno, Calif. 
(See Page 110) 

The Finance Problem 

When the student control of activities was 
first instituted, each athletic activity was sep- 
arately financed. Sometimes lack of money hin 
dered an activity. The instructor who coached 
the track team always thought ‘it wise to secure 
a check from the treasurer early in the winter, 
for financing this sport. Track was the last 
activity of the year, and if left until its proper 
time, would probably be without funds. When 
the need for money became too pressing, since 
no athletic activity pays for itself, a play was 
given to replenish the treasury. In this way, it 
might be said that the student council had 
charge of dramatics. However, only the ocea- 
sional “athletic play” came under their juris- 
diction. 

In the fall of 1924, the executive board de- 
cided that it could extend its activities over a 
much larger scope, and bring about better har- 
As there 
was no provision in the constitution to prevent 


mony among the various activities. 


this, the board simply assumed greater powers. 
Instead of only athletics and a few plays, it 
assumed control of all the student activities of 
the school. This carried with it the responsi- 
bility of financing all the activities. 

The first act in this new program was the 
arrangement of a budget to cover everything. 
A glance at the budget shows the scope of the 
new responsibilities. 


| Principal 


Commercia/ 


Club 


Athletics 


7easurer 
(Facu/ly Auditor) 


THE ORGANIZATION AND RELATIONS OF SCHOOL 
CLUBS IN THE KALISPELL HIGH SCHOOL. 
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(Estimated) (Estimated) 
Expense Income 
er IE, a ois ite inh eke eee abeeniewuke $ 25.00 
ee {eC tsar ans cebaseee eetiene cas 200.00 
470.00 ES a ee ey er eee ee ome 240.00 
50.00 Declamation and Essay............. 10.00 
100.00 Boys’ Vocational Conference........ 75.00 
0 ee ee eee ee 25.00 


110.00 Extemporaneous Speaking and 
Scholarship Contests .............. 


SS SD tad. oc 6K 646 64 00 0a aeRO eS eee 1,111.00 
RO EE. Bik ob 50s ca vercecesictacees 1,355.00 
PE EE <Anceaveheteedcestadecunde 300.00 

I TN kis ice spicdtentecdedsdocen $3,331.00 


It will be noticed that the estimate did not 
include dramaties. This was taken into ae- 
count along with the other activities, but there 
seemed to be no basis for an estimate, so it was 
left out of the budget. 

The General Fund 

The estimated expense was prepared by the 
faculty sponsor of the activity at the beginning 
of the year. The executive board ruled that in 
no case might an activity be allowed to exceed 
its estimate. In order to meet the financial 
needs of such a program, a provision was made 
that the money accruing from all activities 
should be placed with the student treasurer, for 
use in the general fund. 

Naturally, some activities did not produce 
the estimated income. However, the plan re- 
sulted in the financing of all the activities men- 
tioned; tennis courts were built, and an old bill 
for hall rent for basketball practice, which had 
been hanging over the school for years, was 
paid. And at the end of the year, there was a 
little money in the treasury. 

It happened that at this time the student 
treasurer was a real bookkeeper. So the execu- 
tive board arranged that all money relating to 
any student activity, including classes and or- 
ganizations should be handled by him. The 
class and organization money, of course, was 
placed in separate accounts on the treasurer's 
books, and was subject to the wish of the organ- 
ization. The treasurer himself, however, signed 
all cheeks, upon an order from the faculty spon- 
sor of the organization. The money from all 
activities subject to the budget, including dra- 
matics, was placed in the general fund, subject 
to the order of the executive board. The book- 
keeping instructor was placed in charge of all 
uccounts, and it is his duty to see that they are 
in order at all times. This year, an additional 
step has been taken. A member of the book- 
keeping class has been assigned to keep the 
books of each organization, and all accounts are 
required to check with those of the student 
treasurer. An old requisition-in-triplicate sys- 
tem for orders upon the treasurer, arranged by 
the first student treasurer but fallen into disuse, 
has been revived, and is rigidly followed. For 
the protection of the treasurer, a faculty spon- 
sor of the student council inspects all requisi- 
tions, and signs all checks with the treasurer. 

Values of the Plan 

Amendments to the student constitution may 
be voted at any time by a two-thirds majority 
of the entire student body, after the secretary 
of the executive board has posted the proposed 
amendment for two weeks. A possible amend- 
ment, which might be beneficial, is a provision 
for the recall of the officers of the executive 
board, thus making them more strictly respon 
sible to the student body. 

The points of this system, as it is now used, 
which make it practicable for the small school, 
are the following: 

1. Organization on a class basis. 

2. Election of the principal officers by the 
entire student body. 

3. Chartering of each organization, thus im 
suring a limited number of well conducted or- 
ganizations. 

4. Budgeting of the expenses of all activities. 

5. Close checking of all receipts and expen 
ditures. 

6. Faculty supervision throughout. 
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The School Superintendent’s Job 


W. C. McGinnis, Superintendent of Schools, Revere, Mass. 
(Continued from September) 


SUPERVISORY VISITS 

The value of supervisory visits is very much 
lessened by the common practice of giving too 
much consideration to details of purpose. Com- 
plexity of purpose, too much consideration of 
types of visits, and too much analysis of the 
work of teachers visited are characteristics of 
every book or chapter I have ever read on super- 
vision of classroom instruction. 

Supervisory visits have one main purpose and 
one purpose only, and that is the improvement 
of instruction. All other purposes and aims of 
supervisory visits are contained within and are 
a part of this main purpose. 

Too often supervisors lose sight of the main 
purpose in the multiplicity of special aims and 
purposes connected with special types of visits. 

Of course, a superintendent, a supervisor, or 
a principal must at times make visits for spe- 
cific purposes but these specific purposes are 
too many to enumerate. He visits to see 
whether a particular teacher’s socialized recita- 
tion plan is good. He visits to see whether a 
teacher is a poor disciplinarian, as reported. 
He visits to see if the teacher’s aim as stated 
in the lesson plan is being accomplished. He 
visits to get an idea as to whether the teacher 
tests the knowledge of pupils in subject matter, 
to observe the technique of the teacher, etc. He 
visits superior teachers for the purpose of get- 
ting material for suggestions for poorer teach- 
ers. He visits to observe work on an experiment 
or project. He visits a teacher whose re-nomina- 
tion is doubtful to get first hand information. He 
makes other visits which may be listed as types 
of visits, but they are all for the purpose of im- 
proving instruction in his schools. If he keeps 
that purpose in mind he will accomplish more 
than if he bothers himself and everyone else 
with detailed analysis of what he is trying 
to do. 

Superintendents should visit classrooms for 
the purpose of getting acquainted with the 
pupils. The immediate aim may be to establish 
friendly relations with the pupils but the pur- 
pose is to improve instruction. The objection 
so often raised that a supervisor must not in- 
terrupt or attract attention by inspecting the 
work of an individual pupil or by quietly speak 
ing to a pupil and must not walk about the 
room, is far outweighed by the results obtained 
through the confidence, satisfaction, and appre 
ciation on the part of the pupils because of the 
friendly relations established between the super 
visor and the individual pupil. 

Teachers and pupils alike are more ill at 
ease, more conscious of the presence of a visitor, 
and less likely to proceed in a natural manner 
when the visitor sits still and observes, than if 
the visitor walks about some, and looks at 
blackboard work, at written work displayed on 
the walls, and inspects work on the table. This 
18 not just theory. Most teachers agree that a 
supervisor who comes in and sits at the desk is 
more conspicuous than one who “roams” around. 

The following reports on supervisory visits 
are typical and suggestive: 

SUPERVISORY VISIT No. 1 
(Working With Teacher) 

This type of visit is rare in my practice. 

Grade, Third, 42 pupils. Teacher, young, 
recent graduate of Normal School, one year’s 
experience, ‘ 

Subject: Spelling. 

Spelling words were taken from written com- 
Position. Method was good. Words too diffi- 
cult. Teacher asked me whether I wanted to 
make any comment on the lesson. I said, “No.” 
She asked me whether I approved of it and I 
Said, “No,” and then suggested that I would 
‘ome back at close of school in a few minutes. 


; At that time I called her attention to the fact 
t to take misspelled words from the day’s 


written work is certain to restrict rather than 
to expand the pupils’ vocabulary and that if 
word lists for spelling are taken from written 
work they should be taken and used in such a 
way that the pupils do not recognize them as 
misspelled words from their compositions. I 
also stated that small children (although the 
should be taught to be careful in spelling 
should not be restricted in oral composition to 
words they know how to spell. The written 
work in question was the writing of stories first 
given orally. 

Result: A better selection of words for spell- 
ing, and a recognition of the fact that the 
teacher should be careful not to restrict the 
pupils’ vocabularies. 

SUPERVISORY VISIT No. 2 
(Working with Principal) 

I hardly ever worked out supervisory prob- 
lems of visits except through the principals. 

Grade, Fifth, 47 pupils. Teacher is well 
trained and has taught ten years. 

Subject: Geography. 

Form of recitation, the socialized recitation. 
Topics were well written up and on blackboard. 
The procedure was as follows: A pupil came 
to the front of the room, asked one question 
from one pupil, accepted the answer if correct, 
designated the next pupil who came to front of 
room, and the process was repeated by pupils. 

The questions, for the most part, were closely 
related to the topic subjects, and many of them 
were questions which involved reasoning and 
demonstration in the answers, but many of them 
required only a statement of fact. Some pupils 
who were not called on showed resentment. On 
the whole the pupils seemed to enjoy the reci- 
tation. 

Objections to procedure. 

1. Loss of time. Too much time was used up 
in having pupils walk to the front of the room 
and back to seats for one question and answer. 

2. The lesson was not really socialized. 

3. Many poor teachers (the pupils) were be- 
ing substituted for one good teacher. ( She is 
a good teacher.) aes 

I talked the situation over with the principal 
and found that the teacher had seen this partic- 
ular form of the socialized recitation when visit- 
ing recently, and that it differed so much from 
her own practice that she wanted to try it out. 

Result: A return to our own form of social- 
ized recitation, one of the principles of which is, 
“Never substitute a poor teacher for a good one 
unless necessary.” 


SUPERVISORY SURVEY No. 3 
(Working with neither Teacher nor Principal) 


Junior High School. 

Subject: First Year Latin. 

Teacher: College graduate, Phi Beta Kappa, 
several years’ experience. 

The purpose of this visit was to compare or 
contrast the methods of this teacher with those 
of another teacher of same subject matter who 
was getting poor results in another class. 

Approach to lesson was good. Interest of 
pupils was keen. She tested the pupils’ knowl- 
edge of assigned matter, gave them an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate it, and socialized the reci- 
tation by allowing discussions in which she ob- 
served the three principles of a socialized reci- 
tation: Be brief.—Stick to the point.—Give 
reasons. 

Assignment of advance 
properly and definitely. 

Result: I sent the poorer teacher to observe 
the work of the better teacher and am getting 
better results in the second class. 


School administration, including supervision, 
is not so complex and intricate but that plenty 
of men and women big enough to fill all the 
superintendenencies in the country can be 
found to fill the jobs properly if they are given 
authority to perfect the right kind of organi- 
zations for administration and supervision. 


lesson was made 


It is a well established principle of public 
school administration that the superintendent 
of schools should not have to attend personally 





to the details of administration. The business 
manager is an officer of many school depart- 
ments, who relieves the superintendents of the 
details of office management, and is responsible 
to the superintendent directly and through the 
superintendent to the school board for the cler- 
ical work in the administrative office. School 
departments that provide this type of adminis- 
trative organization make it possible for the 
superintendent of schools to devote the most of 
his time to the problems of education. The su- 
perintendent should know the business and 
financial part of administration. He should be 
an expert on the budget and on preparing the 
budget scientifically, but he should not be re- 
quired to do the actual detailed clerical work 
and figuring involved in compiling the budget. 
He should delegate that work, or have the school 
board delegate that work to a responsible as- 
sistant. 

The efficient superintendent must have a 
thorough knowledge of office management and 
office organization. He must have the ability 
to instruct and train his assistants in their 
duties and responsibilities. He must possess the 
capacity for delegating authority to his assist- 
ants equal to their duties and responsibilities, 
and he must have the common sense not to work 
on details himself after he has obtained compe- 
tent and well trained assistants. 

So far as the business administration is con- 
cerned his job is to organize the administrative 
force, to train the members in their respective 
duties, to hold them responsible for the proper 
discharge of those duties, to give advice and 
assistance when needed and to give general su- 
pervision of policy and procedure. 

School boards and school superintendents 
should come to a realization of the fact that the 
welfare of the schools and the efficiency and 
economy of administration cannot be properly 
cared for unless the superintendent is relieved 
of the necessity and the burden of personally 
looking after the details of supervision and ad- 
ministration. The superintendents are more to 
blame than school boards for the lack of proper 
organization and a sufficient number of capable 
assistants in the supervisory and administrative 
departments, which exists today in many cities 
of 10,000 to 100,000 population. School boards 
are not professionally trained to know the re- 
quirements of a first class school organization 
system. For the most part they are open minded 
and are ready to adopt any recommendation of 
the superintendent if convinced that it will 
make the school system more efficient. 

It ought not to be difficult to convince a lay 
board of business and professional men and 
women, such as the school board, that it is 
neither good business nor common sense to re- 
quire a $6,000 or $10,000 a year man to do 
routine office work which can be done just as 
well by a $22 a week clerk. And yet many su- 
perintendents are doing just that kind of 
routine office work. They personally make up 
the payrolls. They figure the details of the 
budget and spend weeks at it every year. They 
personally attend to all office correspondence. 
They prepare bills for payment and they make 
out the monthly financial statements. In fact, 
they putter. They are the errand boys of the 
school boards. 

One of the important duties of the superin- 
tendent of schools is to convince the school 
board of the importance of releasing the super- 
intendent’s hands from the fetters of subordi- 
nate routine matters and to give him authority 
equal to his great responsibility for the proper 
organization and supervision of the 
system, 


school 


(To Be Concluded) 
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Coatrooms, Wardrobes and Lockers 


A Review of a Nation-wide Study by the School Board Journal 
Charles G. Loring 


Part II ' 
In the Journal of September, 1926, the opin- 


ions in various professional books and official 
pamphlets were noted and a summary was given 
of the replies to a questionnaire about coat- 
rooms and wardrobes. Coatrooms, referred to 
separate rooms with hooks and lockers; in the 
centralized type there would be only two to a 
building or to a floor, while in the unit type 
there would be one to each classroom. Ward- 
robes, referred to hanging space, 2 to 3’ deep 
with a row of doors opening directly on a class- 
room or on a corridor. 

The consensus of opinion favored coatrooms 
or wardrobes for the primary and grammar 
grades, but lockers for the junior and senior 
high schools. The general recommendations are 
tabulated at the end of this article which deals 
in detail with the location, construction, and 
ventilation of steel lockers for the pupils’ outer 
wraps, not with gymnasium lockers. 

Lockers when arranged along the corridor 
should be recessed in the walls to prevent dust 
and rubbish accumulating upon them. For 
neatness of appearance, they should be raised on 
a sanitary base. Careful selection is needed 
to avoid projecting parts which will tear light 
fabrics. Full and evenly operating ventilation 
is difficult to obtain. The corridors should be 
wide enough, not only for the actual depth of 
the lockers, but also to prevent the pupils from 
obstructing the passageway when getting out 
their coats. 

The ordinary double-tier lockers are unsatis- 
factory because the lower tier are not high 
enough and the hooks in the upper tier cannot 
be easily reached. A special type has two verti- 
cal compartments for coats side by side, and 
over them two horizontal compartments, one 
above the other, for hats; space in these is 
rather limited and the amount of hardware is 
doubled. Metal is far more sanitary and per- 
manent than wood. The floor space per pupil 
both of locker and the extra room needed in 
front of it is larger than in wardrobes, and the 
material is more expensive. 

Lockers may be massed in central coatrooms 
for boys and for girls but, if in the basement, 
the space must be well lighted, dry and com- 
modious. It is better to distribute these rooms 
two to a floor to avoid congestion, to facilitate 
supervision, and to shorten the distance a pupil 
must go between classes for books or materials. 
When lockers are in large groups, there is 
danger that only the room will be ventilated 
rather than each separate locker, and wet wraps 
in an enclosed space should have warm air 
drawn past them to prevent unhygienie condi- 
tions. Enclosed locker rooms may invite loiter- 
ing and for this reason the aleove grouping is 
coming into favor. This is a compromise be- 
tween placing the lockers along the corridor 
walls and placing them in enclosed coatrooms; 
they are grouped in open alcoves on each floor 
off the hallways, with outside light and a clear 
view from the corridor of all the floor space. 
In some cities, as New York, an ordinance for- 
bids the storage of wraps in the hallways, owing 
to the danger, that in an alarm of fire, the 
pupils may stop for their wraps instead of leav- 
ing the building without delay. 


Key or Combination Locks 
What is the best way to lock lockers? Evi- 


dently there is no ideal solution. 

Thirty-two administrators prefer keys and 25 
the combination locks, while 34 architects pre- 
fer keys and %4 combination locks; few were 
completely satisfied with either method. Many 
accepted keys, if the locks were masterkeyed, 


and others with the proviso that pupils be 
charged with lost keys. 

The chief objection to key locks was the con- 
fusion and expense due to loss of keys; some of 
the points in favor were the quickness of opera- 
tion, the ease of repair, and the placing of re- 
sponsibility on the pupil. The chief objections 
to combination locks were the difficulties of 
keeping the older makes in repair, lack of se- 
curity, and yet one reply listed them as “ideal 
and educational.” 

Two manufacturers were consulted. The 
Durabilt Steel Locker Company wrote: “We 
recommend a lock with keys in preference to a 
combination lock. For first place, we would 
recommend the cabinet type of lock with 
grooved keys; second, the cabinet type with flat 
keys; third, keyed padlocks; fourth, combina- 
tion padlocks; and fifth, combination cabinet 
locks. The grooved key type is more secure and 
harder to pick; one of the advantages with keys 
is that in nearly every case, someone would 
have a master key. Where padlocks are used, 
in the majority of cases, there will be every 
style and description on the lockers. The mil- 
lennium so far as locks are concerned, has not 
been reached and we doubt if it will ever be 
when considering the relative cost of the locks 
and the lockers.” 

The Durand Steel Locker Company wrote: 
“The relative merits of rim key locks and com- 
bination locks is a question of personal opinion. 
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Keys will be lost but they can be replaced; we 
carry duplicate sets of all keys and shipments 
can be made within an hour or two after the 
order is received. On the other hand, while 
there are no keys to lose with combination locks, 
a pupil by carefully watching someone operat- 
ing a lock, may see how the combination js 
operated. Many times it takes too long to op- 
erate the combination.” 


Locker Ventilation 
No conclusive evidence could be derived from 


the over-concise statements on the ventilation 
of lockers. In a few cases mechanical or fan 
ventilation direct from the lockers was called 
for, especially when built into the corridor walls; 
in a few cases, the mechanical ventilation of the 
room or corridor was clearly indicated as the 
sole means of drying the garments; to this 
group should probably belong the largest class 
which referred to “gravity”, “louvers”, “natu- 
ral”, “through top”, and the like but which took 
for granted the proper ventilation of the coat- 
room or corridor containing the lockers. 

In other words, but few lockers have direct 
mechanical ventilation and there were prac- 
tically no unfavorable comments where open- 
ings to the room are the only means of ven- 
tilation. 

The comments of two manufacturers are more 
explicit and are quoted to supplement the nega- 
tive results of the questionnaire. 

“We have had something over 22 years of 
locker manufacturing experience. We _ have 
built them with many types of forced air venti- 
lation, none of which we feel is necessary. The 
question is one of putting the steel lockers 
in a room with a reasonable amount of air cir- 


(Continued on Page 139) 


Supervisory Work the Chief Function of the 
High School Principal 


C. A. Gardner, North Side High School, Fort Worth, Tex. 


The visiting supervisor of academic instruc- 
tion in the high school came into existence 
because of the inefficiency of the high school 
principal, or because of the improper distribu- 
tion of his duties. Today the best thought in 
secondary education insists that the major 
function of the high school principal is to super- 
vise instruction. Heretofore the principal has 
given his time to trivial and administrative 
details. Efficient clerks and assistants can do 
this work much better than most principals who 
meet the major qualifications for the principal- 
ship. If one does not have the capacity to 
become a specialist in supervision of instruction, 
as well as in general supervisory duties, he does 
not have the capacity to become an efficient high 
school principal. 

The classroom supervisor in the high school, 
who does not also serve as principal or teacher, 
can never become as efficient as the supervisor 
who serves as priucipal or teacher, other things 
being equal. The fundamental reason for this 
is that one can not attain proficiency in any 
field in which he does not have a close touch. 
The supervisor is primarily working for the 
welfare of the child through the teacher. This 
work ean not be very thorough and scientific 
unless the supervisor is in constant touch with 
the child, not only in the classroom but also in 
the many school activities of the child. Conse- 
quently the visiting supervisor or classroom 
instructor is but a poor substitute at best. The 
remedy lies in selecting only those for high 
school principals who have the capacity to 
become skilful supervisors and to relieve them 
of all detail duties which lower their efficiency 
as supervisors and which prevent their giving 
their major time to supervision of the teacher 
in the classroom. With the assistance of the 


most expert teachers in the school serving as 
chairmen of their respective departments, the 
efficient principal should practically control the 
classroom supervision of academic instruction. 
While the principal should be held responsible 
for all administrative matters, these should be 
delegated to a vice-principal or expert clerks or 
both. 

I believe the classroom supervisor of academic 
instruction of tomorrow will be a swing from 
the visiting to the residence type, where this 
is at all practical, because vital touch with the 
children is essential. The study of the nature 
and need of the child is of greater value than 
the study of methods and subject matter. 
Furthermore the classroom supervisor should 
have a pedagogical photograph of every teacher, 
which is possible only by continual contact. 
The visiting supervisor has only a hrief contact 
with each of the several groups. The supervisors 
of special subjects will serve the children better 
if they teach at least one class daily. “If the 
principal is functioning properly as supervisor 
of instruction in academic subjects in his school, 
he ean proceed without others feeling that he is 
an encroachment. The visiting supervisor in 
this field is likely to leave a question mark in 
the minds of teachers as to who is their chief in 
supervisory matters. Furthermore, when an 
experiment to test the merits of a given method 
or subject matter is desired, the principal can 
proceed in the capacity of supervisor without 
being regarded as an encroachment. He feels 
free to use his school as a laboratory for this Te 
search and test. The visiting classroom super 
visor is limited in this laboratory work to the 
extent of the cooperation in the schools visited. 

(Concluded on Page 139) 
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William H. Gompert, Architect of the Board of Education. 


AUDITORIUM OF THE 
NEW YORK TEACHER 
TRAINING SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 
William H. Gompert, 
Architect of the Board 
of Education 
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NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS 


The New York Training School for Teachers 
is located on West 135th Street, in the Borough 
of Manhattan, and is the training center for 
the supply of teachers in the city schools. It 
was built to replace an antiquated structure, 
and is considered a model of its kind for the 
large cities of the country. The site overlooks 
St. Nicholas Park and is only a short distance 
from the College of the City of New York. 

The building is in the Collegiate Gothic style 
of architecture. It is of the skeleton type of 
construction, with curtain walls of brick, and 
limestone trimming. A central tower domi- 
nates the building, and its formation in plan 
allows of enough landscape effect to give a touch 
of color at the base of the structure. 

The building is 262 feet, 10 inches in the 
front, with 219 feet, 6 inches on St. Nicholas 
Terrace, and 81 feet on Convent Avenue. Out- 
side play space is provided for the model school 
pupils, which includes basket ball courts and a 
play-vard space of 20,000 square feet. The 
accommodations provide for a_ boiler room, 
locker, shower, and toilet rooms, coal storage, 
vault and record store room, an indoor play 
room, a lunch kitchen and two classrooms in the 
basement; offices, store rooms, an auditorium, 
and fourteen classrooms on the first floor; a 
library, a demonstration room, an auditorium 
gallery, eleven classrooms, toilets and _ store 
rooms on the second floor; store rooms, toilets, 
rest rooms, shower and dressing rooms, twelve 
classrooms, a museum and an organization room 
on the third floor; ten classrooms, two gym 
nasia, supply and storage rooms, one laboratory 
and toilets on the fourth floor; nine classrooms, 
one gymnasium, preparation and dark rooms, 
toilets and laboratories on the fifth floor; a 
kitchen, cafeteria, and teachers’ lunchroom, two 
music rooms, and toilets on the sixth floor; one 
musi¢ room, an office, and a machinery room and 
Loiler room on the seventh floor. 

The building houses 1,230 pupils in the model 
elementary school, and 1,256 students in the 
teacher training school. It was planned and 
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PERSFECTIVE OF L-TYPE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


NEW YORK CITY (PUPIL CAPACITY-- 990). 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF THE L-TYPE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY. (PLAYROOM 4700 SQ. FT.; SEATING CITY. 
CAPACITY OF AUDITORIUM 600.) Wm. H. 


erected under the supervision of Mr. William 
H. Gompert, architect and superintendent of 
school buildings for the New York City board 
of education. 
1tWO RECENT DESIGNS FOR NEW YORK 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

The extraordinary demand for elementary 

schools in New York City, in neighborhoods 
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widely undergoing different 


stages of development, has made necessary many 


separated and 


types of school buildings to conform to the 
physical features and characteristics of different 
communities. The more recent types approved 
by the New York City board of education have 


been. designed and erected under the direction 


of Mr. 


William H. Gompert, architect and 
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PLANS OF THE NEW YORK TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOL 


William H. Gompert, Architect of the Board of Education 
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Wm. H. Gompert, Architect, 
Superintendent of School Buildings. 
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L-TYPE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, NEW YORK 
(SECOND STORY IS SIMILAR.) 

Architect, Superintendent of School Buildings. 
superintendent of school buildings, and are 
known as the “J” and “L” types. 

The “J” type has been designed to provide 
three or four-story buildings for sites having 
frontages of not less than 22 feet and depths 
of from 400 feet to 500 feet. The building has 
a frontage of 182 feet and a depth of 187 feet, 
with an open court 60 feet wide in the rear, 
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PERSPECTIVE OF THE J-TYPE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


NEW YORK CITY (PUPIL CAPACITY—2500). 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN OF THE J-TYPE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, NEW 
(SECOND AND FOURTH FLOORS ARE SIMILAR.) 


YORK CITY. 


Wm. H. Gompert, Architect, Superintendent of School Buildings. 


To meet the requirements of a rapidly grow- 
ing section, especial attention has been directed 
toward providing elasticity of plan with a view 
of giving additional accommodations, with a 
minimum of alterations. In carrying out the 
plan, all rooms of an administrative and gen- 
eral nature, such as offices, playrooms, toilets, 
and boiler rooms, are located in the initial see 


tion, designated as Section A. This section in 
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a three-story building provides sixteen and one- 
half classroom units, and in a four-story build 
ing 241% classroom units, in addition to rooms 
of an administrative and general nature. 
Section B, or the right-hand wing, provides 
accommodations for an auditorium with 600 
sittings, four and one-half classroom units, and 
i gymnasium in a three-story building. There 
is an additional gymnasium and two additional 
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William H. Gompert, Architect, 
Superintendent of School Buildings. 
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FLOOR PLAN, J-TYPE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY. 
(PLAYROOM 


1700 SQ. FT.; SEATING 
AUDITORIUM 600.) 


CAPACITY OF 


Gompert, Architect, Superintendent of School Buildings. 


classrooms in the four-story wing. 

Section C, or the left wing, provides accom- 
for 221% units in three 
story buildings and 301% classroom units in 4 
four-story building. A complete building of 
four stories accommodates about 2,500 pupils 
wend provides space for the following activities: 
Two kindergartens; 


modations classroom 


four classrooms for crip- 


ples; one for cardiacs; two ungraded rooms; 
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JAMES MADISON HIGH SCHOOL, 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
an exercise room and lunchroom for cripples ; 
a medical elinie; open air and nature study 
classrooms; a library; a playroom; two gym 
nasiums with shower and dressing rooms: an 
auditorium, and 48 standard classrooms. An 
outdoor play yard 200 feet by 200 feet in size 
is provided for the pupils, with a paved area 
100 feet by 200 feet, in which are located two 
basket ball courts. 

The “L” type building was designed for sites 

having frontages of about 175 feet. The build 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 38, ROSEDALE, QUEENS, NEW YORK 
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The design 
is similar in many respects to the J type, the 


ing is in the shape of the letter L. 


principal difference being in the left wing, 
which lies parallel to the side street instead of 
at right angles, as in the J type. 

The building is designed in the Georgian 
style of architecture, with the ornament limited 
largely to the entrance doorways. The walls 
are of red brick, laid in Flemish bond, and the 
trimming is limestone. The outstanding fea 
ture of the design is the projecting playroom on 
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Wm. H. Gompert, Architect, 
Superintendent of School Buildings. 
the ground floor at the front of the building. 
This room has large dimensions and permits of 
a series of large arched windows, flanked by 
entrance doorways, which lend an especially 
pleasing interest to the design. 

The architectural treatment is somewhat more 
modern than that of the J type. The walls are 
of red brick, with limestone and marble trim- 
ming. The entrance doorways and the perfo- 
rated marble panels screening the stair windows 

(Concluded on Page 148) 





William H. Gompert, Architect of the Board of Education. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK, N. Y 
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Wm. H. Gompert, Superintendent 
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C. B. J. Snyder, Architect. 


of Buildings of the Board of Education, New York, N. Y. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK, N. Y 


i (See Pages 143-144) 
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SITE OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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SOUTH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, SENIOR-JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN, SENIOR-JUNIOR HIGH SCHOO! 
WALTHAM, MASS 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects, Boston, Mass 
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Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects, 


Boston, Mass. 





GYMNASIUM, SOUTH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


AUDITORIUM, SOUTH 


WALTHAM, MASS. 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, WALTHAM, MASS 


(See 


Page 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL, ARNOLD, NEBRASKA 

The high school at Arnold, Nebraska, was 
erected in 1925 and was completed and occupied 
in the spring of 1926. It was erected as a result 
of careful planning for present and future 
needs, and for the social needs of the com- 
munity. The latter consideration was of some 
importance, as the high school serves as a com- 
munity center on numerous occasions. Situated 
in the northeastern section of the town, it is 
quite centrally located for the school patrons 
which it serves. 

The plans for the building were begun in 
September, 1924, bids were received in January, 
1925, construction work was begun the same 
year, and the building was completed the fol 
lowing spring. The building is constructed of 
matt-faced brick, with stone trimming. It has 
a frontage of 100 feet, a depth of 75 feet, and 
accommodates 200 pupils. The interior trim, 
with the exception of the stairways and cor- 
ridors, which are fireproof, is of yellow pine in 
natural color. 

The main feature of the first floor is the 
auditorium, which serves as a gymnasium and 
is easily convertible for community purposes. 
A fine stage, with velour curtains, footlights, 
picture sheet, and three sets of scenery, 1s 
located on the side in order that the audience 
may see clearly and hear distinctly. When it is 
desired to use the room as a gymnasium, the 
chairs may be removed by means of rubher- 
tired trucks, and stored under a balcony which 
serves as a place for spectators at athletic en 
tertainments. Permanent bleachers on the side 
opposite the stage provide adequate seating for 
a large number of persons at school events, and 
additional seating capacity is offered through 
the use of special knock-down bleachers on 
either side. 

The commercial department occupies two 
well-lighted rooms on the ground floor of the 
building. One room is devoted to bookkeeping, 
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HIGH SCHOOL, ARNOLD, NEB. 
E. L. Goldsmith & Co., Architects, Scotts Bluff, Neb. 
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PHYSICS LABORATORY AND LIBRARY, HIGH SCHOOL, ARNOLD, 
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HIGH SCHOOL, ARNOLD, NEB. E. L. 


while the other is used for typewriting classes. 
Roomy desks, with book racks, are found in the 
bookkeeping department, while the typewriting 
room has model desks and typewriters of stand 
ard make, 

The classroom for the vocational agriculture 
department is also located on the first floor. 
It is fully equipped with tables and chairs, and 
with gas, hot and cold water, book shelves and 
a built-in cupboard. In addition to classrooms, 
the department has an outside shop 28 feet by 
58 feet in which are provided all the tools and 
equipment for carrying on the necessary shop 
work, 

The home economies department is located on 
the second floor and occupies three rooms—a 
sewing laboratory, a food laboratory, and a 
practice dining room. ‘Twenty pupils may be 
accommodated in each of the two laboratories, 
which have been provided with modern equip 
ment. Individual desks, sinks, cupboards, and 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASS AT THE HIGH SCHOOL, 
ARNOLD, NEB. 


Goldsmith & Co., Architects, Scotts Bluff, Neb. 


gas ranges are provided, with fuel from a Free- 
port gas plant maintained by the school. In 
the sewing laboratory the equipment consists of 
work tables, a cutting table, built-in ironing 
board, an electric iron, a mirror, a glass display 
case, four sewing machines, and shelves for ref 
crence books. 

The science room, located on the south side 
of the second floor, is provided with the Lincoln 
type science desks for the major sciences. Each 
student has access to water, gas, and electricity, 
and nothing in the way of the proper material 
is lacking in order that the work may be sue- 
cessfully carried out. 

The school was planned and erected under the 
supervision of FE. L. Goldsmith & Co., of Seotts 
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HIGH SCHOOL, ARNOLD, NEB. 
E. L. Goldsmith & Co., Architects, Scotts Bluff, Neb. 
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Long Term School Bonds and the Future 


Leo G. Schussman, Humboldt State Teachers’ College, California . 


One of the striking things about the method 
by which provision is made for capital outlay 
for schools is, first, the fact that just about 
every community in the United States seems 
to know only one way and that is by long term 
bond issues. The second feature is that single 
method of raising money is subject to about as 
many different combinations of legal specifica- 
tion and limits as there are States in the Union. 
Clearly the welfare of the child cannot be so 
different in different parts of the nation as to 
require such wide variation in the procedure by 
which school indebtedness may be contracted 
and in the diversity of limitations as set forth 
in the different state laws relating to the issue 
of school bonds. (Table 1.) 

While the general practice in the United 
States is to issue long term bonds to meet pres- 
ent school building needs, there are nevertheless 
two plans, one which may be designated as the 
immediate or direct payment by tax levy, and 
the deferred or the prevailing method of long 
term bonds. The immediate method involves 
the payment of capital outlay by an immediate 
tax levy or a tax covering a few years at the 
most. The other is the issuing of some form 
of indebtedness or bond which is a mortgage on 
the community or district, and which defers 
payment to some future time with provision for 
stated payment of interest charges. 


The question is in order, Why has not the 
plan of pay-as-you-go not met with a more 
marked popular support? Without taking 
thought one may answer that it is because the 
bond plan is better. But is it? In how many 
instances have the people been asked to decide 
between the two plans? There are those who 
insist that the “deer peepul” will not stand for 
an immediate raise in taxes for public improve- 
ments of so vital a character as the public 
schools, but really there is no overwhelming 
evidence to support that claim. In fact there 
is considerable positive evidence to the contrary 
in the case of the few communities that do pay 
as they build their school buildings. Again, in 
cases of emergencies, people have dug down 
very deep into their pockets to finance some 
essential activity or program when they fully 
understood the conditions and the results which 


were involved in the condition which confronted 
them. On the other hand the almost uniform 
application of the bonding method so generally 
favored and sometimes made mandatory by law 


has given no opportunity to tell whether the . 


people would not have gladly paid the higher 
tax for improvements and expenses about which 
they were fully informed. 

In the last analysis the reason for the preva- 
lence of the long term bond for capital outlay 
seems to be psychological. So thoroughly have 
bonds and buildings been associated in the 
thought of the public in the past that they have 
grown together like a pair of Siamese twins. 
It is also true that those interested in the loan- 
ing of money have the business right to oppose 
any attempt to get around issuing bonds, but 
on the other hand it is the equal right of those 
who believe in getting the most possible real 
value out of every dollar of the tax money, to 
fairly present another plan which may possibly 
save the community money. Neither the nation 
nor the community will necessarily go directly 
to ruin because a plan of economic procedure 
is put into practice which does not conform to 
the published dictum of the economic rulers of 
the nation. 

Even natural laws as propounded by man 
have been found to be wrongly interpretated 
and one may at least question the infallibility 
of man-enunciated economic laws as they relate 
to the question in hand. One does not neces- 
sarily become a social pariah because he pro- 
poses to break away from the prevalent plan of 
mortgaging the community every time a new 
building is to be erected. A better way is at 
least conceivable. 


It is at least a safe guess that in many 
communities, when the alternative is placed 
squarely before the people with a clear and 
comprehensive statement of the facts concerned 
showing the loss involved on one hand and the 
benefits to be gained through a different policy 
on the other, they will be more slow to accept 
the deferred plan, or-if they do, it will be with 
the time limit cut down considerably, provided 
that the law does not predestine or condemn 
them to a long term of bond servitude. 

In most states, as is shown in Table I, the law 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF STATES BY GROUPS SHOWING THE LEGAL PROVISIONS PERTAINING TO THE 
ISSUANCE OF SCHOOL BONDS 


Legal Provision 
Maximum Rate of Interest: 

5 per cent 

6 per cent 
_ 7 per cent 
Not Specified* 


Time Limit: 





Assessed Valuation—Bonding Limit: 
2-2 per cent 
54% per cent 
6 per cent 
7-10 per cent 
15-17 per cent 
Varying Rates 
Not Specified* 


a9 


Purpose of Issue: 
Grounds, Buildings, and Equipment................ 
Grounds i Se cs sade edacdhek peta oee Rees 
‘School Purposes” 
Not Specified* 


Vote Required: 
Majority DE Scibvcoetees cent eead as eee odessa ek 
Majority Taxpayers 

Two thirds vote 

rhree-fifths vote 

Not Specified* 


Terms of Sale: 
At Par or above..... 
Selow Par 


— 


No. No. So. So. 

Atl. Cent. Atl, Cent. Western Total % 
1 5 1 3 1 11 22.9 
3 5 4 5 9 26 54.2 
0 2 0 0 1 3 6.3 
5 0 3 0 0 8 16.6 
0 2 0 0 0 2 4.2 
0 5 1 0 6 12 25.0 
0 1 1 3 1 6 12.5 
1 3 2 1 1 16.6 
0 0 1 0 0 1 2.1 
1 0 0 2 2 5 10.4 
7 1 3 3 2 14 29.2 
3 1 1 1 1 7 14.5 
2 10 2 3 5 22 45.8 
0 0 0 0 3 3 6.3 
1 0 1 1 2 5 10.4 
2 0 1 0 0 3 6.3 
0 0 2 0 0 2 4.2 
1 1 1 3 0 6 12.5 
5 2 5 5 9 36 75.0 
0 0 0 1 1 2 4.2 
3 0 1 1 0 5 10.4 
1 0 2 1 1 5 10.4 

7 5 3 7 25 52.0 
0 0 1 0 2 K 6.3 

2 0 1 2 6 12.5 
0 1 1 1 0 3 3 
5 2 1 3 0 11 22.9 
6 6 2 3 9 26 4.1 
0 2-95 0 1-95 1-90 4 8.4 
3 4 6 4 1 18 37.5 


. . 2.8 . . 
No reference to bonding provisions in the School Laws as printed. 
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provides a long term of years as a maximum. 
A very few states, among them Oregon, provide 
for the possibility of redemption before ma- 
turity. Otherwise most of the statutes seem 
to be deliberately biased in favor of a full run 
of long term indebtedness with its accumula- 
tions of interest burdens. Why should any 
state place a minimum on the time a bond is 
to run? If a community is able to borrow 
money for one or three or five years, why should 
it be compelled to issue bonds for a tenure of 
twenty, thirty, or even forty years instead? 
There is every good reason for the establishment 
of a maximum time limit by law, but there is 
no valid reason in the interests of the com- 
munity why a minimum time must be fixed. If 
communities must borrow money for school 
buildings, let their borrowing credit fix the 
minimum time. Surely the people should have 
the right to say how short a time they want to 
mortgage the community. 


The Limit of Indebtedness 
There is another aspect of the bonding situa- 


tion as it is now developing. It relates to the 
limit of indebtedness. A glance at Table I in- 
dicates the wide range of bonding limits as 
based on assessed valuation, the range being 
from two to seventeen per cent. But it is not 
the mere fact of wide variation in limits that is 
significant. The important feature is that al- 
most universally, the bonding limit is being 
crowded, and will be crowded more and more, as 
the bond issues still outstanding for a long term 
of years and the new issues together cumulate 
and grow into even greater totals. And the 
school program is always the first to be cur- 
tailed as a result. Of course there is the alter- 
native of getting the legislature to extend this 
limit in some states and in such cases the pres- 
sure is relieved but only for a short time. But 
no problem is really solved by merely dismissing 
it for the present. 

There is every reason to believe that in many 
states the limit of bonded indebtedness is still 
much below the credit capacity of the com- 
munity, and probably it may be wise to set a 
higher level as the limit of indebtedness, But 
the unfavorable possibilities must not be over- 
looked. A bond is a mortgage and as such it 
holds the mortgagor a financial slave until both 
principal and interest are paid in full. The 
community that is blindly willing to let its 
bonded indebtedness increase and increase may 
find itself bound with well nigh unbreakable 
chains, and the time will come when the 
greater portion of its income will be consumed 
by interest on its accumulated indebtedness and 
so progress is made impossible. 

This is no idle dream but may be one result 
of putting one financial plaster upon another. 
The individual citizen who finds himself in this 
predicament may declare himself to be unable 
to pay his debts and the courts will grant him 
immunity by bankruptcy, but a community can- 
not so free itself from overwhelming debt. It 
has but one alternative, either keep on paying 
the interest or by a Herculean effort raise the 
tax rate so high that the “conservative” poli- 
ticians who are responsible for the predicament 
will really have to do some constructive think- 
ing to hold their offices. And this state of af- 
fairs to one who understands the nature of the 
average politician will be nothing short of the 
millennium. 

The city of Grand Rapids, Michigan, illus- 
trates the general trend of the policy of bonding 
for school buildings. The figures given in Table 
II are taken from the report of the Board of 
Education for 1922 and clearly indicate the 
steady increase in the totals of outstanding 
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bonds for both school and municipal purposes. 
The tremendous increase in later years is most 
significant in the light of the fact that the in- 
crease in assessment values, Table III, has not 
nearly kept pace with the gain in indebtedness 
total. There is but one end to such a march. 
Sometime the point will be reached when the 
community respources will be taxed to their ut- 
most just to meet accumulated interest charges 
each year and that spells ruin to all progress 
and advancement. But the fact is that long 
before this point is reached the school budgets 
will be pared to the bone and the children will 
be the ones to pay in loss of educational oppor- 
tunity. 

Generally the rate of interest which the bonds 
are to carry is fixed by the local conditions of 
credit of the commmunity issuing the bonds. 
It is gratifying to note that the law, in the ma- 
jority of states allows a maximum of six per 
cent or less, and further that in most states the 
terms of sale are fixed at par or above, and this 
is a real protection to the community. This 
prevents the disguising of a high rate of in- 
terest in a low stipulated figure, for a bond car- 
rying 5% on its face but sold at 60 cents on the 
dollar would really represent an interest rate of 
9% in addition to the deficit to be met at the 
date of maturity. 

Refunding of Indebtedness 

There is, however, one bad kink in the laws 
relating to school bonds, which is hard to justify 
in any manner or degree. It relates to the re- 
funding of past indebtedness. Missouri seems 
to be the worst offender in this respect. While 
the initial rate is 6% and the maximum time 
is 20 years, the law makes it possible to refund 
the indebtedness of schools when it becomes due 
at the rate of not to exceed 8% and for a maxi- 
mum of 30 years longer. It would seem that 
such a state of affairs might be justified as an 
emergency measure, but to regularly provide 
for the refunding of school debts at an in- 
creased rate of interest and for a longer period 
of time is beyond ordinary comprehension. 


TABLE Il 


OUTSTANDING INDEBTEDNESS OF GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICHIGAN—1920-22 REPORTS OF THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Figures in Thousands of Dollars Interest paid on 


School Other City School Bonds 
Year Bonds Bonds Total Dollars 
1890 211 977 1188 $ 9,490.00* 
1891 237 1009 1246 9,670.00* 
1892 297 1836 2273 16,870.00* 
1893 238 1735.1 2073.1 15,210.00* 
1894 351.9 1994 2345.9 15,835.00* 
1895 351.9 1765.9 2115.8 15,835.00* 
1896 330 1635 1965 14,850.00* 
1897 312 1770 2082 14,040.00* 
1898 291 1884 2181 13,370.00* 
1899 282 2007.5 2389.5 12,690.00* 
1900 256 2057 2313 11,520.00* 
1901 247 1991 2238 11,130.00* 
1902 237 2102 2439 10,660.00* 
1903 227 2212 2439 10,210.00* 
1904 218 2212 2430 9,810.00* 
1905 250 2093 2143 11,250.00* 
1906 204 1871 2075 9,180.00* 
1907 167 2230.6 2397.6 7,560.00* 
1908 126 3150.2 3276.2 5,670.00* 
1909 303 2907.3 3210.3 13,640.00* 
1910 508 3395.3 2903.3 22,860.00* 
1911 581 4274.6 4855.6 26,140.00* 
1912 553 4371.6 4924.6 24,880.00* 
1913 523 4348.8 4871.8 26 915.004 
1914 649.5 4555.3 5294.8 25,782.007 
1915 965 4742 5707 36,398.004 
1916 1130 4728 5858 45,501.007 
1917 1345.1 4898.7 6243.8 54,537.004 
1918 1399.1 5694.9 6894 61,540.004 
1919 1324.1 4844.3 6168.4 61,147.00 
1920 1669.1 5056.3 6725.4 67,747.00F 
1921 1929.1 6229.6 8158.7 82,968.00+ 
1922 2384.1 7403.6 9787.7 101,185.00+ 


*Estimated at 442%. 
+Actual figures. 


The utter wrong and injustice of such a pro- 
vision lies in the fact that in every case of re- 
funding school bonds issued for a new building 
20 years before for a period of 30 years more 
and with the possibility of paying 8% interest 
is to deliberately saddle upon the coming gen- 
erations an obligation on a building that before 
final payment is made will have rotted into the 
ground, an obligation of not only the principal 
but at a rate of interest that may bankrupt even 
the most prosperous community. This is truly 
visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children of the third and fourth generations. 
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No doubt the hand of a lord is in it, but this 
hand cannot be said to belong to the Lord of 
Heaven in Whose realm gold and silver are not 
the media of exchange and in whose temple the 
tables of usury find no place. 

As the bond is merely a convenient way of 
putting off the debt for payment to some future 
time, some provision must be made to pay at 
maturity. By means of the serial bond the debt 
is split up into yearly payments on the prin- 
cipal, generally as many as there are years to 
maturity. The other plan is by coupon bond 
which differs from the serial bond in that it 
cannot be paid off in installments but requires 
a payment of the principal in toto at the date 
of maturity. 


Necessarily this plan calls for some way of 
raising the money to pay the principal] when it 
becomes due. To wait until the bond falls due 
and then raise the entire amount would be no 
better than raising it in entirety when the debt 
is contracted. Hence to be consistent the pay- 
ment must be distributed over a term of years 
and thus lessen the annual burden. This is 
done by levying a portion of the amount of the 
entire obligation each year and placing this 
money in a sinking fund where it is to accumu- 
late year after year until the date of maturity 
when enough should be in the sinking fund to 
cancel the debt. 


If the money in the sinking fund has been 
honestly guarded it is forthcoming, but there 
have been instances in both state and local af- 
fairs when part or all of this sinking fund sunk 
out of sight in the quagmire of political temp- 
tation. The plan calls for the loaning of this 
money out at interest on reliable security to 
offset the interest which the debt is carrying. 
Many states wisely limit this investment of 
these funds to federal bonds, bonds of the state 
and of the local unit issuing the bonds. 


Government and state bonds are safe, but in 
some instances in the past such local invest- 
ments in the immediate family have not been 
especially attractive in the outcome. Then 
there is usually always a leak in the matter of 
interest, for it is financially impossible to al- 
ways invest the sinking fund as it comes in, so 
fortunately as to obtain the same aggregate rate 
of interest for every dollar of the fund for the 
full time, as is the interest rate of the debt 
itself, 


We are told that the justification of the long 
term bond lies in the fact that the children of 
today who benefit by the buildings constructed 
should in all justice pay for what they use 
when they get to earning money themselves. 
This sounds well, and yet there is another side 
to this proposition for what parent worthy of 
the name would deliberately burden his child 
with long term debt for the necessary things of 
life he consumed while growing up and getting 
ready for the duties of manhood? Surely just 
as every parent owes his children the best pos- 
sible opportunities for healthy growth of body 
and mind, likewise every community owes its 
children the material housing and the chance 
for development without making them pay for 
these necessities with interest when they grow 
up. It is a bit difficult to grasp this sort of 
“justice” which so requires that type of minis- 
tration to one’s own offspring. Long term bonds 
should be justified on some other basis. 
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COMING OF THE RADIO 


Radio as an educational agent is proving a 
success in the training of teachers and we pre- 
dict the day in the very near future when a col- 
lege professor may instruct a class of unlimited 
numbers in private homes in all parts of the 
country coming within his radius, have manu- 
scripts mailed to his office, graded, and returned, 
all by the means of the modern radio.—Fred H. 
Duffy, Steubenville, Ohio. 
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Economic Limit of Indebtedness 

Reason as we may, the inevitable result is 
that with a community committed to the long 
term bond theory, the time will come when the 
earnings of that community will be consumed in 
paying for the current expenses and accumu- 
lated interest charges and progress must come 
to a standstill. The economic limit of indebt- 
edness is of course expanded with the increase 
in the valuation of the taxing basis of the com- 
munity. But even with this leeway there will] 
come a time when this benevolent policy of 
making our children pay for what we owe them 
as a direct parental obligation of today will 
bind them to a grind of interest payment which 
in all probability will at least curtail their 
financial ability to meet the progressive condi- 
tions of the future. 


The rule of public expenditures seems to be 
that if we do not pay the fiddler while the dance 
is on, we will pay him double tomorrow or 
treble the next day. It will be wise to heed the 
traffic signs on this financial highway. The 
road to bondville is clearly placarded with “Go 
Slow” signs, so plainly that anyone who essays 
to drive may read. 


Sometimes it is pointed out that borrowing 
money to make improvements and extensions 
is the general method which good business fol- 
lows. The manufacturer or merchant, when in 
need of funds to extend his business, turns 
logically and wisely to the plan of capitalizing 
his credit. Likewise the school should capitalize 
its credit and borrow the money to finance its 
building programs. 


But is it really always good business in case 
of the schools? Is it not true that the value of 
a bond is dependent on the earning power of 
the business backed by the credit of the firm 
issuing the bonds? Of two situations, one in 
which a loan is sought for a business which 
itself will guarantee returns in money values, 
and another in which there will be no money 
returns from the investment, the former will 
get the better terms in the money market. 
The first is a going concern financially, the 
other is good business only so long as there is 
some other cash basis for guarantee. 


There is no question as to the business acu- 
men of the man who binds his business to ex- 
pand and enhance his business possibilities 
thereby insuring greater return of money or 
money values. But few students of finance will 
attribute any degree of business acumen to the 
man who mortgages his credit to the limit for 
the purpose of building houses on his private 
estate, especially if his earnings are scarcely 
sufficient to cover his running expenses. 


To bond for a business is to borrow money 
for an enterprise which will return directly the 
some sort or a greater amount of money in 
earnings as is required to pay the interest and 
liquidate the loan. In other words a good busi- 
ness investment is and of itself brings in as a 
result of that investment more of the same sort 
of material required to meet the condition of 
the loan. The man who bonds heavily for a 
fine house and a magnificent estate may get 
the maximum of return in pleasure and health 
from his investment, but he must rely upon 
other values to produce the money necessary to 
pay principal and interest on his debt. It is 
very evident that if he is a salaried man the 
only way he can meet the obligations is by 
means of what that salary brings in. Its in- 
crease is in the hands of a third party. 

The school bond is somewhat like the latter 
illustration. It must be paid, principal and in- 
terest, from the income which the city has from 
other sources than its schools. The output of 
the schools will not be accepted in payment of 
either. Merely because it is good business for 
the merchant or manufacturer to bond for ex- 
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tensions and improvements in a cash revenue 
producing enterprise in order to increase his 
tangible income, it does not follow that long 
term bonds for school extensions is always good 
business of the same sort. 

On the contrary, bonding a community for a 
long term in order to meet ordinary expansions 
and replacements may be a very short-sighted 
policy for any progressive community. A dead 
town, which has the same status today that it 
had “when I was a boy” and which will be just 
as inert when Halley’s comet again appears, 
may bond for one building and pay interest over 
a long term of years under the delightful de- 
lusion of not making any payments at all, but 
a real live community with the red blood of 
progress coursing through its veins may suffer 
from gradually creeping-on paralysis as the in- 
evitable result of the single policy of long term 
bonds just at a time when it needs every ounce 
of its strength and vitality to meet the demands 
of the future. 

A very interesting and significant chapter in 
the story of public expenditures has been writ- 
ten by the Island of Guernsey. The story is 
told in the Dearborn Independent as taken from 
“The Evolution of Banking,” by R. H. Howe, 
This little island built its market house, made 
street improvements, provided for Elizabeth 
College and other schools and for other pur- 
poses by using its credit, based on its taxing 
power, in the shape of notes in the nature of 
bank notes which were non-interest bearing and 
redeemable in taxes, a certain proportion being 
retired each year. 

For twenty years this plan was used to raise 
the island out of a period of financial stagna- 
tion into one of permanent prosperity, and then 
private corporations were given the privilege of 
issuing non-interest bearing notes while the 
state began to borrow money of the bank to pay 
interest, this in spite of the fact that the people 
voted to continue the state plan of issuing non- 
interest bearing state notes as before. Some- 
thing happened to make the state relinguish its 
sovereign prerogative to private financiers. 

There is in this little story that which makes 
a layman wonder why there might not be a valid 
opportunity for the state or the community to 
avail itself of the same privilege now delegated 
to private institutions and thus with proper 
legal restrictions be able to finance a part of its 
capital outlay for buildings which enhance the 
value of the community by issuing non-interest 
bearing notes redeemable as tax money. This 
is a question which might well be given un- 
biased consideration. 

Municipal Tax and School Support 

One of the urgent changes in the prevailing 
methods in school finances relates to the losing 
of the school tax in the general city tax. The 
school budget and school tax-rate should be sep- 
arately accounted for as is done in a few states. 


There are a number of reasons for this. The 
keeping of the school budget separate from the 
general budget is generally conceded to be a 
wise proceeding, and the reason for making 
this separation holds also in case of a separate 
tax and tax-rate accounting so that the people 
may understand just what their schools are 
costing. While the schools are under local con- 
trol and support they are nevertheless not under 
the control of the municipal government in the 
same sense as are other phases of community 
activity. The state not only has a direct inter- 
est in the local school but through positive su- 
pervision founded upon its inherent right to 
direct the education of its children, and also 
through aid contributed to the maintenance of 
the public schools makes them practically state 
in nature and local only in. point of application. 

This is a condition which is not even approxi- 
mated by any other phase of municipal activity. 
Thus intrinsically the local school tax money, 
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STATUS OF THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


Break down the traditional attitude of adminis- 
trators and principals themselves that there is a 
real distinction in degree of preparation or ex- 
perience between the elementary school, the 
junior high school, and the high school principal. 
We must do away with the false lines that edu- 
cators themselves have drawn between the 
various fields of their work. The idea that rank 
is somehow associated with the grade of the 
school is false and distasteful. We want to see 
the principal of each school rated as the equal 
of the principal of every other school. The 
elementary school principal is stepping out on a 
platform which includes qualifications equal to 
that of the high school principal. It differs in 
kind but not in quality or quantity—W. T. 
Longshore, Kansas City, Mo. 
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because it is raised for a purpose which is co- 
jointly a vital concern of both the state and 
the community, and because the funds received 
from the state are merged in the local tax 
money for school purposes, is both by nature of 
its object and origin a fund entirely distinct 
from the general city fund and should be kept 
separate in both authority to levy and in control 
of its expenditure. 

So long as the school tax is combined with 
and lost in the general tax-levy for all local 
expenses, so long will the schools be the victim 
of local politics. Power to levy the school tax 
and the opportunity to lose the identity of. that 
tax in the general levy places in the way of the 
ordinary city council the temptation of making 
the local school tax the buffer between its mu- 
nicipal extravagance and the advisability of 
keeping the tax rate low so as to insure re- 
election. 

It is all too easy to lay the blame for all in- 
creased tax burden upon the schools when no 
separate accounting is made of the exact pro- 
portion of local tax raised for school purposes. 
In many communities the art of making the 
schools the political goat that devours the city 
moneys regardless of increases in other munici- 
pal expenditures is quite evident before every 
municipal election. The average man of the 
street does not know what part of his tax dollar 
goes for school purposes. When he gets his tax 
statement of a lump sum, he cannot pick out 
and analyze the elements which go to make up 
the total. Then in many instances when he 
kicks about high taxes he is actually told by 
some obliging city official that the schools are 
the cause of this increase even though this may 
be partly or wholly false. The taxpayer accepts 
the explanation and there is another citizen 
ranged up against the schools. 


This game of passing the blame has reached 
a point of extreme refinement and skill only be- 
cause the school tax-rate is fused in the gen- 
eral levy, thus effectively concealing its identity. 
Every tax certificate should have printed there- 
on the exact amount of the school tax levy as a 
separate item so that the taxpayer when he pays 
his taxes knows exactly what part of his dollar 
goes for school purposes and what for other city 
purposes. 

There is still another reason why the school 
tax and the levying of the school tax should be 
under the exclusive control of the school au- 
thorities and that the tax rate should appear as 
a separate item on every tax certificate. It con- 
cerns the very character of public school ac- 
tivities. If there is any point of contact which 
the schools must keep with the commmunity it 
is that of concealing nothing. 

All matters pertaining to the schools should 
be open and above board and so placed before 
the people that anyone may understand them. 
It is prevented from doing this very essential 
feature of its relationship with its patrons in 
the matter of financial support as long as the 
tax receipt does not distinguish between the 
amount raised for school and that for other pur- 
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poses. Since the school can only continue to 
grow as it ministers to and in proportion as it 
keeps the confidence of the people, it is essential 
that every phase of school work be an open book 
to the public. 

Both the amount and the proportion of the 
tax money spent for school purposes should be 
definitely known by the people in order that 
they may intelligently support the public 
schools. The school should be given the same 
chance to play fair and above board with the 
public in this vital matter of finance as well as 
in other matters. It is up to the school people 
to see that this is done. True service in this 
respect is much more than educational “sales- 
manship;” it is true leadership. 





Note: This is the first installment of Mr. Schuss- 
man’s article. The second will appear in the Novem- 
am number of the SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL.— 
Editor, 


KNOW THE LAW 
One of the first things I remember reading 


about law was this: “Ignorance of the law ex- 
cuses no one.” That was of course applied to 
those who infringed upon criminal statutes, 
who violated a law which carried a penalty for 
such violation. But I wonder if it may not be 
also applicable in the case of the school board. 
If blunders in connection with the school occur 
as a result of a lack of a knowledge of the pro- 
visions of the school law upon the part of some 
official connected with the school, I wonder if 
such an official can be consistently held excus- 
able in such an instance. If some contract 
shows a weakness; if some company who has 
been dealing with the board can not be made 
to come up to its agreement, and it develops 
that the board failed to observe some phase of 
the school law in making the contract or closing 
the deal; if, in other words, an error of some 
kind can be found that reflects upon the legal 
knowledge of the board and the district suffers 
through a renunciation of an agreement by 
some disreputable company, upon whose shoul- 
ders shall the responsibility for the loss be 
placed ? 

Many times, of course, it is not so much a 
matter of ignorance of the school law that 
causes boards to make blunders that are some- 
times detrimental to the interests of the school, 
as it is an habitual carelessness in doing official 
business in any way to dispose of a matter. In 
most cases, however, that have come under my 
observation, school boards, especially in the 
rural schools disregard the school law through 
ignorance of its provisions. They acquire the 
habit of depending upon someone else to advise 
them on legal matters. Frequently the county 
superintendent serves this purpose, while in 
some instances they seek the advice of a local 
attorney. There is usually a copy of the latest 
school law in the home of some member of the 
board. It is hardly ever referred to, however, 
and legions of men serve as school directors who 
in all their official career never as much as 
peeped inside the cover of a copy of the school 
law. I know this because they have told me so 
many times. The only information they have 
at their command is what they have got from 
someone else. Consequently it is not to be mar- 
veled at if this information is very vague or 
even positively wrong. 

Sometimes this lack of knowledge of the pro- 
vision of the school law works a very great 
hardship on the teacher. For example the fol- 
lowing might be cited: The law of the state of 
Illinois provides that no child under the age of 
12 shall be kept in school more than four hours 
daily. In some of the smaller schools where 
the enrollment consists only of pupils under 12 
years old, it becomes necessary to give such 
children a maximum amount of play and to 
dismiss them at an early hour, comparatively 
speaking, in the afternoon. Many times these 

(Concluded on Page 147) 
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A GRATUITOUS SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE SERVICE 


Attention was recently called by State Super- 
intendent Francis G. Blair of Illinois to the 
fact that that state maintained within its bor- 
ders some 11,000 school district boards, agere- 
gating a total membership of some 45,000. The 
men and women who served on these bodies, 
he continued, gave liberally of their time and 
thought for the benefit of the rising population, 
and what is more, served without one penny of 
compensation. 


If one were to enumerate the school districts 
in the several states of the Union and estimate 
the number of those who are identified with 
the schools in the capacity of trustees, he would 
readily reach a stupendous figure. 


To begin with, the city school systems, for all 
cities of 2,500 population and over in the United 
States constitute a total of 2,891. On the 
assumption that the average school board mem- 
bership is seven persons, we have a total of 
20,237 persons. But, there are states in which 
the number of rural school districts runs into 
many thousands. Each is officered by from 
three to five trustees, thus constituting a vast 
army of secondary school workers, which ap- 
proaches somewhere near the million mark. The 
exact number has never been established by the 
United States bureau of education, but the 
above estimate is not far out of the way. 


The contemplation of this outstanding fact 
must become a source of gratification to the 
American citizen who has the stability and 
perpetuity of his country at heart. Surely, 
there is something inspiring in the thought that 
an unsalaried army of a million men and women 
is giving time and thought to the mental, moral, 
and physical welfare of twenty-four million of 
school children. 


WHAT ABOUT THE SURPLUS TEACHERS? 

During and immediately after the world war 
there was an acute shortage of teachers through- 
out the United States. Teachers went into 
other occupations that promised a better re- 
muneration, and fewer young men and women 
entered as students the normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges. 


The situation is now reversed. If the infor- 
mation which comes from various sections of 
the country is correct, we are now confronted 
with a surplus of teachers. The normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges have graduated more 
teachers than the school systems can absorb. 
In cities where the salaries are favorable, and 
the requirements not too rigid, the pressure to 
find positions for new-made teachers is consid- 
erable. In the Pacific Coast states, where cli- 
matic conditions, together with an attractive 
remuneration, draws professional workers from 
the East, the surplusage is most pronounced. 


The situation naturally arouses speculation 
as to the attitude of the agencies that prepare 
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for the teaching profession, and the factors that 
choose and employ professional service. Usually 
where the supply exceeds the demand, be it in 
the purchase and sale of commodities, or the 
employment of service, the question of lower 
cost considerations are immediately suggested. 
There are those who would negotiate profes- 
sional service on the law of supply and demand. 
The educational leaders, however, will resist, 
and properly so, any attempts in that direction. 
They will come forward with a far more prac- 
tical and acceptable plan—a plan which calls for 
higher professional standards with consequent 
improved service, rather than a tinkering with 
salary cuts. 


The experienced school administrators know 
that every school system harbors those who are 
professionally weak, and who ought to be elimi- 
nated. He knows, too, that it is not an easy 
task to engage successfully in such elimination, 
whatever the urgency for a change may be. He 
knows, also, that it will be easier to adhere to 
standards in selecting new teachers than it will 
be in weeding out old ones. 


The logic of the situation reduces itself to 
one of supply and demand on a service basis, 
rather than a money basis. If the American 
school authorities exact high class service, they 
must also stand ready to pay for such service. 
In the present instance it is safe to say that 
while there is no concerted effort in the direc- 
tion of lower salaries in the school field, the 
tendency to exact the highest service, where an 
equitable salary is paid, can only be deemed a 
reasonable one. 


The conditions which prevailed during the 
late war made for a lowering of standards. The 
schools had to be manned with a complete per- 
sonnel and kept at a proper momentum. A 
teacher shortage was responsible for the employ- 
ment with less preparation or ability than had 
been standard in the past. In the same degree a 
teacher surplus may be utilized to raise the 
standards of service. 


A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO SCHOOL 
BUDGET MAKING 

The value of scientific budget making has 
been so completely demonstrated that there can 
no longer be any doubt. It is simply a method 
of applying the experience of the past to the 
future, and eliminating all waste. It lists the 
several needs under various headings and raises 
or lowers the figures in accordance with cireum- 
stances that attach to them, and the applied 
experience of a past day. 


A well-planned budget not only permits a 
conclusion as to ultimate figures, but also per- 
mits a scrutiny of detailed items under the 
various classifications. It is here that the ad- 
vantages of a detailed record come into play. 
The amount expended last year was so much. 
Was any part of it wasted? Can the present 
figure advantageously be increased or decreased ? 

The New York City board of education re- 
cently adopted a huge budget of $108,157,399.36, 
which was subjected to the utmost scrutiny. 
While the increase of $4,223,360.97 was based 
upon the extension of the senior and junior 
high schools, it also followed that every detailed 
item calling for the increase was enumerated. 
The more important decreases were $234,748.55 
on ordinary repairs to buildings, $77,545 on 
fuel, $9,480 on lecture fees, $51,500.90 on eve- 
ning elementary schools. In other words, the 
increases and decreases were figured down to the 
penny. 

Scientific budget making, however, involves 
more than making additions and deductions on 
a previous year’s expenditures. It must be the 
result of an intimate knowledge as to actual 
needs in the way of the salary schedules, but 
also in the direction of the needed equipment 
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and supplies. If a school makes a requisition 
for supplies, there should also be submitted an 
inventory of what is still on hand. Wasteful 
accumulations of supplies lodged in stock rooms 
and basements must be discountenanced. The 
budget maker brings to his service the judgment 
and counsel of all those who use the supplies, 
both as to quality and quantity. 

No well organized school system, whether it 
be large or small, can afford to do without some 
well digested estimate and forecast as to the 
funds needed, and how these funds may most 
wisely be expended. A scientific approach to 
budget making is not only a protection against 
waste but a decided step in the direction of 
efficiency as well. 


HOW SHALL SCHOOLHOUSES BE NAMED? 

The custom of naming school buildings after 
persons who have rendered a distinguished 
service to the nation, the state or the com- 
munity, is commendable. It not only commem- 
orates great names in American history and 
exalts the worthy deeds of lesser lights, but also 
conveys worth-while lessons to the rising gen- 
eration. 

While the names of Washington, Lincoln, 
Jefferson, Jackson, Garfield, and Cleveland lead 
throughout the country at large, the newer 
school buildings bear the names of Roosevelt, 
Wilson, and Harding. The name of Roosevelt 
seems to be particularly popular at this time. 
The states whose sons have reached the dis- 
tinction of chief executive of the nation usually 
honor their memory by naming their school- 
houses after them. 

Thus, while the names of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, Harrison, Tyler, and 
Taylor are popular in Virginia and throughout 
the south, the names of Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
McKinley, and Harding are popular in Ohio 
and the northern states. While the name Lin- 
coln is popular in all sections, it is more fre- 
quently applied to schoolhouses in Illinois than 
elsewhere. 

The state of Massachusetts honors the names 
of John Quincy Adams and John Adams, North 
Carolina honors the memory of Jackson, Polk, 
and Johnson, and New York remembers with 
special care Van Buren, Fillmore, Cleveland, 
and Roosevelt as its favorite sons. 

The tendency to honor the memory of men 
and women who have rendered notable service 
in a local way is finding more ready acceptance 
in recent years. The instances when those of 
lesser fame have set an example in laudable 
achievement are growing in number and in 
merit. The story of those who are making a 
splendid sacrifice of time, effort, and means in 
behalf of popular education is constantly com- 
ing to the surface. 

There is no finer trait in human relations 
than that of gratitude for a great service well 
performed. To honor the memory of a school 
superintendent who has given the best portion 
of his life to a school system notes a wholesome 
local sentiment. To commemorate the services 
of a board of education president, or member, 
or teacher who has to his or her credit an un- 
usual record for service, can only be deemed 
appropriate. 

The names of local benefactors have in in- 
stances been perpetuated by attaching them to 
new school edifices because of a munificent 
money contribution. To honor the memory of 
such is most laudable, but it should also be 
remembered that the contribution rendered in 
self-sacrificing service may be equally valuable. 
Recently a schoolhouse in a New England town 
was given the name of a woman who had taught 
in the schools of that town loyally and efficiently 
for a half century. What a beautiful expression 
of appreciation and gratitude was here demon 
strated ! 
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The tendency to honor the memory of local 
persons who have made a notable contribution 
to the cause of human progress deserves encour- 
agement. This does not imply that the memory 
of the nation’s great heroes are to be ignored, 
but that benefactors whose services have been 
more immediate and concrete may impress a 
given lesson with exceptional force. 

THE MODERN HIGH SCHOOL AS AN 

ARCHITECTURAL ACHIEVEMENT 

The foreigner who travels through this coun- 
try with an eye to the physical evidence of 
American enterprise and constructive ability 
first marvels over the ponderous sky-scrapers met 
with in the larger cities. These huge structures, 
he believes, are indicative of the American spirit, 
namely the vision and energy of doing things 
on a large scale. 

When this same traveler visits the smaller 
cities of the United States he will find fewer 
sky-serapers, but instead will note dignified bank 
structures, stately office buildings, and modern 
factory plants. He will also find a_ public 
library, and a hospital or two, some beautiful 
churches and homes, all of which are pointed 
out to him by a constitueney that is actuated 
by a feeling of local pride and patriotism. 

But, another structure has been reared in 
American cities in recent years, which expresses 
in an eloquent manner the sense of local pride. 
This is the modern high school. Nor is this 
pride confined to the smaller comunity. New 
York City has brought the genius of the archi- 
tect and engineer not only into its mammoth 
commercial structures, but its wonderful high 
schools as well. The New Yorker will tell of 
this or that high school in which the Georgian 
or Colonial style has found expression, or he can 
point out one in which breathes the Italian 
Lombard or the Italian Renaissance style. 


In the smaller community, however, the high 
school looms up as the architectural gem which 
expresses in a more eloquent degree than any 
other the cultural aspirations of its people. The 
tremendous expansion of high school attendance 
in recent years has made larger buildings a 
necessity. But, the communities have not hesi- 
tated to give these larger buildings the touches 
of stateliness and refinement. Thus, where a 
community cannot point to a modern townhall 
or library building, it usually ean point to a 
magnificent high school. 

The cry of extravagance is sometimes raised. 
Surely, a stately high school ought not to be 
reared at the expense of the grade schools. 
Ample and convenient housing must be provided 
for all children. But, if the high school em- 
bodies something of artistic splendor, and thus 
expresses some of the finer aspirations of the 
community, it cannot be said that extravagance 
has been practiced. If the community stands 
ready to foster the ornate in architecture and 
thereby elevate the public taste, and can afford to 
do so, it is entirely within its rights. 

In this connection it should be stated that 
school architecture has made great progress 
within the past two decades. The old time 
structure with its penderous towers and ugly 
roofs is a thing of the past. It has been super- 
ceded with a structure which is more simple in 
design and yet more graceful in its architec- 
tural outlines. 

In interior arrangement and orientation they 
stand unsurpassed by any architecture known 
anywhere in any country. In point of equip- 
ment they embody everything worth while that 
science has contributed within the realm of 
housing. 

Some of the high schools erected in recent 
years may well be compared with the architect- 
ural achievements of the old world. If thev 
have become the pride of the communities that 
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have reared them it is not only because they 

constitute the best of local architecture, but also 

because that architecture is the best in the world. 

LARGE AND SMALL BOARDS OF EDUCA- 
TION 

The size of boards of education is no longer 
a subject of debate among school administrators. 
That question was practically settled within the 
past twenty-five years. At one time the boards 
were large in membership, cumbersone in 
deliberation, political in tendency, and meddle- 
some in action. The model plan provides for 
small bodies, long tenure, and representation at 
large. 

Whether the pendulum has swung too far from 
the large to the small board of education is a 
question however, which is occasionally raised. 
It has been suggested that the New York City 
board of education for instance, be increased 
from five to fifteen members. That city em- 
ploys 30,000 teachers and provides for some- 
thing like 1,000,000 children, and it was be- 
lieved that the administrative burdens of an 
unsalaried body could hetter be borne by a 
larger personnel. 


The number of persons that shall constitute a 
board of education primarily hinges upon the 
volume of school administrative business that 
is to be transacted. This volume increases with 
the size of the school population and the inten- 
sity of the school operations. Perhaps, it ought 
to be said here that the size of a board may 
depend somewhat upon the time, thought, and 
effort that citizens can reasonably be expected 
to devote to the public service. 

The evils of an unwieldy administrative body 
have in the past been amply demonstrated. Yet 
it must be said that, with the reduction of the 
size of school boards, there has come also a 
clearer definition of the scope and function of 
such bodies and their relation to the other fac- 
tors. The latter assume more of the purely 
executive labors, while the former deals more 
exclusively with the policies that shall control. 

Thus, while the superintendent has become 
the strong factor in school administrative ser- 
vice the board of education has become no less 
so. The decisive power still lies with the latter. 

The point to be made here is that with a 
clearer definition of the function of both, each 
has gained in efficiency. To clothe the super- 
intendent with the power of initiative in all 
matters relating to the purely professional has 
given even the smaller school board a_ better 
control over the school system as a whole. 


There is one other phase which enters into 
the subject of the size of boards of education, 
namely, the desirability of maintaining the 
representative character of such bodies. If a 
school system is an institution which must train 
for the citizenship of a self-governing people it 
should also observe the spirit which actuates 
the Republic. The board of education must be 
democratic in that its personnel must be truly 
representative, as well as reflect the better im- 
pulse of the community. While no one single 
member should represent a given class of peo 
ple, the collective body should be representative 
of all classes. 

Thus, the material size of a board of educa- 
tion must depend not only upon the size of the 
community, the volume of school administra- 
tive labors to be performed and the average 
ivelination and xubility to perform them prop- 
erly, but also upon such members as may rea- 
sonably prove representative of an entire tax- 
paying constituency. Whether the number 
shall be five or fifteen or twenty-one must de- 
pend upon these considerations. 

MEASURING THE SCHOOL PLANT OUTPUT 

The educator who professionally weighs and 
measures the school output has come upon the 
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scene. He has invented methods and devices 
and tests whereby the output is to be stimu- 
lated, and the quantity and quality of the pro- 
duction is to be determined with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy. 


This schoolmaster-expert may be likened to 
the efficiency man who has invaded the indus- 
trial and commercial field, engaged in short cut 
economies, and speeded up production for the 
purpose of showing a better balance sheet at the 
end of the year’s business. 

The measurements of the quantity produc- 
tion in both factory and school are readily made. 
The factory may readily measure results in dol- 
lars and cents, and the school output may be 
computed in student numbers. One is recorded 
in profits, the other in graduations. 


The task, however, of determining the quality 
of the school output is involved and delicate. 
The quality of the factory output can be visual- 
ized and readily made ascertainable. But, the 
mental equipment which the school has trans- 
mitted to the student is subject to the quality 
test. Factory dollars are like all other dollars, 
but student mentality may vary all the way 
from gold nuggets to Russian rubles. 

It has for years been the custom to estimate 
the per capita cost of school instruction. The 
newer and better way, no doubt, is to ascertain 
the educational earnings on the investment 
made in the school plant and the cost of main- 
tenance. 

The average school board member may not 
care to digest the scientific studies made in 
this field of endeavor, but he would do well to 
read the mental surveys and tests which are 
presented from time to time in popular form in 
the JOURNAL. 

The school official will come to an apprecia- 
tion that to bring both the quantity and quality 
of school plant production to an ascertainable 
and fixed factor, is most desirable. Also that 
the educators who have turned their thought 
and attention to this task are to be lauded and 


encouraged into further progress and perfec- 
tion. 


WHAT’S RIGHT WITH THE SCHOOLS? 

Under this caption a bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association discusses the 
country’s ability to maintain the schools upon 
high standards of efficiency. 

The marvellous progress made by the schools 
is demonstrated in figures which show that the 
increase in population from 1870 to 1922 was 
183 per cent, and the number of school days 
provided has been increased by 461 per cent. 

A most interesting chart is provided in show- 
ing the total national wealth, the average year- 
ly income and the expenditures engaged in, in- 
cluding those for schools. The study concludes 
by saying: 

“Notwithstanding the many good features of 
our education system, it has its weaknesses. 
Among the most noticeable are inadquate coun- 
try schools and the low standard of qualifica- 
tions for teachers that now exist. In some of 
the rural and sparsely populated regions, the 
people are still without adequate schools. Such 
a condition encourages illiteracy. Some of our 
teachers are without sufficient preparation for 
the intensive and diverse service required of 
them. The schools will more nearly approxi- 
mate the complete fulfilment of their high mis- 
sion when the teachers have higher qualifica- 
tions. No person should be considered quali- 
fied to teach in our public schools unless, in ad- 
dition to knowledge, training, and experience, 
he has an American background, the highest 
moral standards, a passion for service, and a 
full realization of the tremendous responsibility 
the position involves. 
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The Excessive Cost of Transportation Under 
the Contract System 


Harry E. Greene, Superintendent of Schools, Antonito, Colo. 


The consolidated school of today needs 
efficient management. Since this type of school 
almost invariably makes transportation a neces- 
sity, and since the transportation cost is, next 
to teachers’ salaries, the largest item in the 
budget, it can be seen that this is one place 
where efficiency is essential. 

Every school board, where transportation is 
needed, has asked itself, “What is the best form 
for use in our school? Is the system we use 
the best one, or are we paying too much for 
the service we get?” The board is entrusted 
with the care of running the schools in the best 
manner possible, and it is in duty bound to 
give to the school patrons the most efficient 
form of transportation at the lowest possible 
cost. 

The study reported here is based upon an 
investigation made by the writer, while a gradu- 
ate student in the Department of School Ad- 
ministration at the Colorado State Teachers’ 
College. The transportation systems in 92 
schools of the state were studied. As these were 
in 28 counties and represented all forms of 
transportation, from the Ford touring car to the 
“school train” of Las Animas county, a fair 
estimate of the efficiency of the Colorado trans- 
portation systems was determined. 


The Purpose of the Study 
The purpose of the study was to determine 


the relative efficiency of the two main forms of 
transportation, namely, the district ownership 
form and the contracting for the running of 
busses by the district. 

A comparison of the costs in 47 schools where 
the district-owned busses were used, with the 
cost in 37 schools where the busses were con- 
tracted for, shows a marked saving in favor of 
the district ownership plan. This has proven 
cheaper in both the irrigated districts and the 
sparsely settled dry land districts. The follow- 
ing shows the comparison of costs under the two 
systems: 


District 
Median Cost per Child Ownership Contract 
per day for schools in System System 
Irrigated districts......... $0.170 $0.189 
Dry land districts......... 0.226 0.470 
Median cost per mile for schools in 
Irrigated districts......... 0.170 0.250 
Dry land districts......... 0.150 0.175 


Cost Figured Upon Contract Price 
In the case of the districts which contract 


for the use of the busses, the cost per child per 
day, and the cost per mile, could be figured 
directly upon the contract price. In the dis- 
trict ownership form many things had to be 
considered, such as the running expenses, 
drivers’ salaries, depreciation on tires and cars, 
repairs, insurance, and the summer overhauling. 
In the dry land districts smaller busses are 
usually used, since route distances are greater 
and fewer pupils are carried on each route. This 
naturally makes the cost per child per day 
greater than it is in the irrigated districts, while 
the cost per mile is less than in the more densely 
populated districts. In each case, however, the 
ownership plan showed the lower figure. 


Drivers who figure on using their cars for 
school transportation, always include an ample 
amount of depreciation, repairs, and general 
running expenses, besides the drivers’ time. 
Much of this holds for the district-owned busses 
in the same way, but the district does not look 
upon bus operation as a money-making opera- 
tion. The contract driver does, otherwise he 
would not consider spending his time in the 
transporting of pupils. 

Transportation Under District Ownership Plan 

Practically all of the larger transportation 


systems of the state operate under the district 
ownership plan. The fifteen schools transport- 
ing the greatest number of pupils all do so in 
district-owned busses. In most of these systems 
a mechanic is employed to look after the care 
of the busses. 

A majority of the schools transporting pupils 
continue in the form first adopted by the dis- 
trict. However, practically all schools which 
originally used horse-drawn wagons have now 
adopted the auto bus. Many school systems 
have changed from the contract to the district 
ownership plan, while others have sold their 
busses and contracted with individuals. It was 
found in the investigation that those schools 
which changed to the contract form, did so that 
they might avoid the immediate expense of pur- 
chasing new machines. On the other hand, 
schools which changed over to the district-owned 
cars did so in order to reduce costs, and to give 
greater control of the system to the educational 
authorities. 

School Boys as Bus Drivers 

In many of the schools of the state, school 
boys are employed as drivers. This is especially 
true in schools where the district owns the 
busses. The school boys receive a monthly sal- 
ary of $20 or $25. The teachers who drive 
receive an additional salary of $25 or $35 a 
month, while men not otherwise connected with 
the school, receive salaries ranging from $25 to 
$100, with the median at $40. A saving of at 
least $15 a month can be made by the employ- 
ment of school boys as drivers. 
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It is true there are objections to the use of 
pupil drivers. It is stated, for example, that 
boys do not have disciplinary control over 
pupils in the trucks, and that they do not have 
a knowledge of the mechanism of the machine, 
should anything go wrong on the road. Similar 
objections have likewise been made of the men 
who drive school cars. One superintendent in a 
school employing school boys, teachers, and out- 
side men as drivers, stated that school boys were 
more dependable all around. 

The advantages of student drivers far exceed 
the disadvantages. Always at school, ready to 
start out, under the close supervision and con- 
trol of the superintendent and mechanic, and 
removable by them for negligence, the system 
is almost sure to work out satisfactorily. If 
the school has a good superintendent and a good 
mechanic, and wishes to save considerable of 
the expense of transportation, the advantages 
of school boys as drivers should be considered, 


Recording the Costs of Transportation Systems 

One of the principal causes of inefficiency in 
transportation is the failure of superintendents 
to keep accurate records of the costs of overa- 
tion. Many school officials state they have no 
knowledge of what the system costs them. In 
many schools, the board handles the matter of 
transportation, and the superintendent’s inter- 
est in the matter is frequently limited to the 
payment of the monthly bills. 

It is only when superintendents realize that 
transportation efficiency is as much an objective 
in school administration as any other phase of 
their work, that we may attain a real reduction 
in the cost of transportation. When superin- 
tendents are given responsibility and control of 
the busses, and can effect revisions in the plan 
of organization, another step will be taken in 
the direction of transportation efficiency. 


A Study of Chicago School Finances 


Chicago is exemplifying an old time pay-as- 
you-go policy in its school finances. Among the 
larger cities of the country it is the only one 
which has no bonded indebtedness running into 
the millions. 

A study engaged in by Don C. Rogers, prin- 
cipal of the Smith School, Chicago, reveals the 
fact that while the average bonded indebtedness 
for school building purposes, in the larger cities 
runs into high figures, Chicago is indebted in a 
nominal sum only. He quotes the following 
comparative figures from the census report of 
1923: 


Bonded Indebtedness for School 


City Building Purposes 
SE, 62.66 608 449s 205.0004 VN 55d Vewse ee eaeee $36,767,000 
8 nga 6kkG 0K AS bat DESC EEDES ARE RDSS 28,585,972 


Es 6 556660 F5R SECEDE NEUE SESS 28,587,000 
Te Err tT eee Pere TT re rere Tere 24.779.576 
GE er er re: tree eee 16.269,900 
CE Sisco wasp deeb bocehe- cease cess b40c4R% 15,875,000 
CS cache S.c7eee. tee scares by bbe bR ORS 14.965.000 
I a 5 ot beck C babes cue eaneNeaeaeeee 10,109,640 
A) ETP er errTerTr ere ei Tree cer 6,880,000 
EE evant eck Shedd buh 4dne ae ea eeO4e 6s 3,000,000 
CEE. och nsec ekeresre seb hess eakeses 214,000 


Mr. Rogers, in discussing school costs, points 
out that during the decade from 1914 to 1924 
such costs have doubled in the United States. 
“Chicago is no exception to the rule,” he says. 
“In 1914 the per pupil cost in Chicago was 
$51.24; in 1924 the cost was $100.70.” 

Reasons for Higher Costs 

In explanation of the increased school costs, 
Mr. Rogers advances the following seven 
reasons: 

1. The enormous increase in numbers of 
pupils has raised the school costs. In 1890 
there were 8,000,000 children in school; in 1920 
there were 16,000,000, (there are about 24,000,- 
000 now). Much of the increase in enrollment 
has been due to an enkindled faith in the value 
of education. Part of it can be traced to com- 
pulsory attendance laws. In 1924, nineteen 
states had no compulsory attendance laws. By 
1920, every state had them. Furthermore, the 


age within which school attendance is compul- 
sory has been advancing from 13-14 to 17-18; 
and the enforcement of these laws is more ef- 
fective in recent years. 

2. High school costs are two and a half 
times greater than elementary school costs, yet 
the greatest increases in school attendance have 
taken place in high school. In 1890 there were 
only three persons in high school for every 1,000 
population; in 1920 there were 21 per 1,000 of 
population. In the city of Chicago, 12 persons 
per 1,000 of total population were found in high 
school in 1914; by 1924 the number had grown 
to 22 per 1,000—a growth almost twice as fast 
as the general population increase. 

3. The holding power of the schools has in- 
creased. Students stay longer in school. In 
1890 the average American had had 770 days 
of schooling; the average American of today 
has had 1,200 days’ schooling. In Chicago, for 
every 100 children in the first grade, three more 
stay to graduate from high school today, than 
ten years ago. 

4. The school curriculum has expanded. 
Children are given a physical care undreamed 
of in earlier days. Some of the increased school 
costs can be credited to the following: School 
doctor, school nurse, dental clinics, psycholog- 
ical clinics, open air schools, oral hygienies, su- 
pervised play, schoo] movies, penny lunchrooms, 
special schools for deaf, blind, anaemic, crip- 
pled, delinquent, and subnormal children; 
truant officers, visiting teachers, kindergartens. 
Pressure from the public, through Parent- 
Teacher Associations and other civic groups, 
has largely been responsible for these items. 

5. There has been a rise in the standards of 
teaching. Better training and successful ex 
perience now required of the teachers and prin- 
cipals, necessarily mean a larger salary. For- 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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HE full cooperation 
of Fenestra men and 
Fenestra methods is 


focused upon every school 
operation. This service em- 
braces every step from layout, 
estimating and detailing to 
delivery and erection. A com- 
plete Fenestra force, in your 
immediate locality, is prepared 
for quick action at all times. 
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ee ARCHITECTURAL FENESTRA * 
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ATURAL ventilation is admit- 
SA the best ventilation—but 
it fails when heavy, hard-to-operate 
sash is used. Your teachers, who, in the 
last analysis, must be your ventilating 
engineers, are human—and it is human 
to procrastinate where physical effort 
is involved. 
Wind changes and temperature 
changes occur a dozen times daily, and 
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entilation made sure and easy---- 
with"ONE HAND operation 


” rk 





unless the windows can be operated 
with the utmost ease proper adjustment 
to meet these changes will be neglected. 
“One-hand” operation, plus scientific 
arrangement of ventilators, assures per- 
fect ventilation for the school equipped 
with Fenestra Reversible Ventilator Win- 
dows. These better steel windows have 
solved the ventilating problem for scores 
of school architects all over the country. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, R-2266 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Canadian Metal Window and Steel Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Factories: Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Ont., Canada. 





enestra 


schools and institutions 
Of homes and apartments 


commercial buildings 
all industrial structures 
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Detail View, Alvernia High School, Chicago 
Brust & Phillipp, Architects 
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School District Government 

The state superintendent of public instruction 
had no authority to omit from the requisition 
blanks to school authorities any books under 
contract approved by the state board of educa- 
tion—American Book Co., v. Marrs, 282 S. W. 
reporter, 568, Tex. 

That parties to the contest of election to the 
board of directors of a school district consented 
to contest the court ordering a new election did 
not make a new election valid.—Leslie v. Barnes, 
208 N. W. reporter, 725, Ia. 


A school board could not give validity to an 
invalid election of directors by recognizing those 
chosen as directors.—Leslie v. Barnes, 208 N. W. 
reporter, 725, Ia. 


An agreement between the members of a 
school board, who were candidates for re-elec- 
tion, and their opponents, that the contest court 
might set aside an election and order a new one, 
is held not to estop them to deny the right of 
their opponents to appeal. (la. Code of 1924, 
§1145).—Leslie v. Barnes, 208 N. W. reporter, 
725, Ia. 

The fact that a school board voted to construct 
a school building requiring an expenditure in ex- 
cess of funds legally at its disposal for certain 
fiscal years, in the absence of a showing that 
such violations of statutory duty were willful or 
negligent, is held not to be a cause for removing 
the board from office. (W. Va. Code, c. 28a, 
§12).—Hamrick v. McCutcheon, 133 S. E. re- 
porter, 127 W. Va. 

School District Property 

A school board can make a contract only when 
acting as a board, which requires that all mem- 
bers meet, or be given opportunity to do so by 
being notified—Board of Education of Town of 
Carney v. News Dispatch Printing & Audit Co., 
245 Pacific reporter, 884, Okla. 

The concurring of a majority of the members 
of a board of school directors constitutes an ac- 
tion of the board in making a contract.—Board 
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Stone Trim for the Exterior of 


School and College Buildings 


NDIANA Limestone is the standard 

material for thetrim of school and college 
buildings, and for all such ornamental fea- 
tures as columns, cornices, and balustrades. 
It is often used for the entire facing of 
school building walls. 


When used as trim in combination with 
a rough-textured brick, its pleasing light 
color-tones and fine texture provide an 
effective contrast which gives character to 
the building and is beautiful to the eye. 


A large volume of Indiana Limestone is 
used for this purpose every year, and in 
many of the most beautiful school buildings 
throughout the United States where real 
permanence and ultimate economy were im- 
portant factors in the selection of materials. 


We shall be glad to send literature on 


_Indiana Limestone and its adaptability to 


all types of school building requirements to 
anyone interested in the building of schools. 


Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


Address all communications to Box 780, Bedford, Indiana 


of Education of the Town of Carney v. News 
Dispatch Printing & Audit Co., 245 Pacific re- 
porter, 884, Okla. 

A contract by the members of the school 
board, acting separately without a board meet- 
ing, is invalid and unenforceable-—Board of 
Education of the Town of Carney v. News Dis- 
patch Printing & Audit Co., 245 Pacific reporter, 
884, Okla. 

Where a contract to build a schoolhouse did 
not require a contractor to pay for labor and 
material, and a bond was not conditioned for 
the payment of labor and material, the surety is 
held not liable to the laborers and material men, 
under C. S. §2445, prior to an amendment by the 
North Carolina public laws of 1923, c. 100, §1. 
—Page Trust Co. v. Carolina Const. Co., 132 S. 
E. reporter, 804, N. C. 

A statute providing that a public building 
contractor’s bond is conclusively presumed con- 
ditioned for the payment of laborers and mate- 
rial men, is held not to affect a bond taken be- 
fore a statute became effective. (C. S. 2445, 
as amended by the North Carolina laws of 1923, 
c. 100, §1).—Page Trust Co. v. Carolina Const. 
Co., 132 S. E. reporter, 804 N. C. 

A contract made by the members of a school 
board, acting separately without a board meet- 
ing, may be ratified by a board at a meeting by 
a majority of the members approving a contract. 

-Board of Education of Town of Carney v. 
News Dispatch Printing & Audit Co., 245 Pacific 
reporter, 884, Okla. 

When a school board receives and retains the 
benefits of a contract made without a board 
meeting, it will be deemed to have ratified a con- 
tract, and is bound thereby.—Board of Education 
of Town of Carney v. News Dispatch Printing & 
Audit Co., 245 Pacific reporter, 884, Okla. 

School District Taxation 

That a notice of a proposed bond issue to the 
voters provided that the ballots should have 
written thereon for or against school bonds is 
held not to invalidate an election, notwithstand- 
ing an ordinance prescribing that they should 
bear words for or against public school bonds 
for a public schoolhouse.—Edwards v. City of 
Clarksville, 133 S. E. reporter, 45, Ga. App. 


A petition for an election to authorize bonds 
in a district maintaining separate schools must 








be signed by one-third of the qualified electors, 
including both white and colored electors.— 
(Okla. constitution, art. 13, §3; school law 1913, 
laws of 1913, c. 219, amending the revised laws 
of 1910, $7899; revised laws of 1910, 7836, and 
the comp. statutes of 1921, §10283.)—Koch v. 
Harris, 245 Pac. reporter, 848, Okla. 

A school district bond election, held pursuant 
to an election not signed by one-third of the 
total number of the qualified electors residing 
in the district is void—Oklahoma constitution, 
art. 13, $3; school law of 1913 (laws of 1913, ¢. 
219), amending the revised laws of 1910, §7899; 
revised laws of 1910, §7836), complete laws of 
1921, §$10283).—Koch v. Harris, 245 Pac. re- 
porter, 848, Okla. 

Teachers 


A contract signed by two members of a school 
board with a teacher, resulting from an informal 
meeting of the directors without prior notice, is 
valid, and binds a district if duly approved by 
the county superintendent. (Comp. laws of 1921, 
$10367.)—McCullough v. School Dist. Board No. 
37, in Bryan County, 246 Pac. reporter, 462, 
Okla. 

The acceptance of service as a superintendent 
of schools under an oral contract of employment 
for a portion of a term is held a ratification only 
as to such portion. (Crawford & Moses’ Digest, 
$8917.)—Bald Knob Special School Dist. v. Me- 
Donald, 283 S. W. reporter, 22, Ark. 

Pupils, and Conduct of Schools 

The special regulations of a district board of a 
consolidated or union school district for trans- 
porting pupils to school, adopted with the ap- 
proval of the county superintendent is conclu- 
sive, in the absence of bad faith or conduct so 
manifestly oppressive, discriminating, or unjust 
as to amount to bad faith. (Revised statutes 72 
—603.) Park v. McKinney, 245 Pac. reporter, 
1021, 121 Kans. 41. 

A complaint charging failure to send children 
to school, as required by the North Dakota stat- 
ute, and alleging facts constituting an offense 
charging it to be contrary to the form of the 
statute, and against the peace and dignity of the 
state, was sufficient, even though the specific 
statute mentioned in the forepart had been 
amended. (Comp. laws of 1913, § 1342, 10685, 


(Concluded on Page 74) 
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‘‘Mobile High’’ 
Builds a Full Fledged Greenhouse 


S you doubtless know, a large propor- This even span one, recently erected for 
tion of school greenhouses have a high school in Mobile, Alabama, is 18’ 


been of the leanto type, built length- wide and 25’ long, which gives a goodly 
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wise against the building. amount of room for bench work and plant 
growing. 

Detroit has been equipping its schools 

with a standardized one 18’ x 13’, of which It's one of our fully standardized houses, 

we have furnished them 14. having a complete steel frame and all 
the wood of highest grade greenhouse 

Of necessity, this size somewhat limits cypress. 


their use to certain phases of botanizing. 


We furnish the materials and equipment 
complete. 
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[t scarce gives room for any considerable 
growing of specimens, which some in- To the services of our school greenhouse 
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structors feel of importance. experts, you are most welcome. 
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FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


& Burnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 
EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY 
IRVINGTON, N. Y DES PLAINES, ILL. ST. CATHARINES, ONT 
IRVINGTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON 
NEW YORK 30 E 42ND ST LAND TITLE BLDG CONT. BK. BLDG LITTLE BLDG 
CLEVELAND DENVER KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
1304 ULMER BLDG. 1247 SO. EMERSON ST. COMMERCE BLDG 704 E. CARRIE AVE 
GREENSBORO BUFFALO MONTREAL ST. CATHARINES TORONTO 
NO. CAROLINA JACKSON BLDG 124 STANLEY ST ONTARIO HARBOR COM. BLDG 
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Playground 
Epuipment 


Attractive to the children —safe for them to use. 
Built to last— many years of satisfactory service. 


Write for Catalog M-5. 
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enced in the technique of construction. 
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Gymnasium 
Apparatus 


Represents the latest design and construction, combined with 
refinements that appeal immediately even to those not experi- 


Write for Catalog L-6. 


Prompt delivery on Medart Products is made possible by a well arranged 


production schedule. Investigate today. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. 








(Concluded from Page 72) 

10693; laws of 1915, c. 141; laws of 1917, c. 206.) 
—State v. Kessel, 208 N. W. reporter, 845, N. D. 

In prosecution for the violation of the com- 
pulsory school attendance law, allegations that 
the residence of the children in question was 2% 
miles from school will be construed to mean 2% 
miles by the nearest route. (Comp. laws of 
1913, $1342, as amended by the N. D. laws of 
1917, c. 206.)—State v. Kessel, 208 N. W. re- 
porter, 845, N. D. 


In excluding children from school for religious 
instruction, consideration may be given to propo- 
sitions that the parent has the right to direct 
the training and nurture of the child, that obli- 
gations and citizenship require the fostering of 
moral and religious qualities, that the right of 
the state to enforce school attendance does not 
mean that education must be standardized, and 
that regulation does not create a union between 
the church and the state, or teach sectarianism, 
or invade religious freedom. (N. Y. Education 
Law, §623, as amended by the laws of 1917, c. 
563.)—People ex rel. Lewis v. Graves, 215 N. Y. 
S. 632, 127 Misc. reporter, 135, N. Y. Sup. 


Excusing children from the public schools for 
religious instruction a half hour weekly is held 
lawful exercise of the school board’s discretion. 
(Education law, §§ 94, 96, 632, 636; sections 620 
c. 386; section 623, as amended by the laws of 
and 621, as amended by the N. Y. laws of 1921, 
1917, c. 563; section 868, as added by the laws 
of 1917, c. 786.—People ex rel. Lewis v. Graves, 
= N. Y. S. 632, 127 Misc. reporter, 135, N. Y. 

up. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION 


—At Seneca, N. Y., the school board received 
bids for an electric oven but disregarded the 
lowest bid. The matter was carried into the 
courts and the New York state supreme court 
has ordered the board to show cause why the 
cheaper oven was not bought. 


—A case was recently decided by the supreme 
court of New Hampshire in which the question 
of civil liability for dismissing a pupil where 
a board of education acts within its authority, 
though with malice, was raised. The court held 
that the board was not liable and in its opinion 
said: “The school board had general jurisdiction 
to dismiss. The general right and authority of 


PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CLEVELAND 


St. Louis, Mo. 


DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES 


See Anncuncement on Page 93, this issue. 











dismissal was vested in them, and their exercise 
of it was not an unwarranted act of assumed 
power, but merely an erroneous exercise of 
actual power, for which liability does not attach. 
The dismissal was a decision of a case between 
the plaintiff and the school district, which the 
board was the only constituted tribunal to de- 
termine. The judgment was not a nullity.” 


RECOGNIZING SCHOOL BOARDS 


“In these days when we are scrutinizing the 
cost of all our public institutions it is well to 
call attention to one feature of the public school 
system that is receiving scant recognition,” said 
Francis G. Blair, State Superintendent of In- 
struction for Illinois, and president of the Na- 
tional Education Association, “namely, the 
gratuitous services rendered by boards of-educa- 
tion in urban and rural districts. 

“Many people do not realize,” he says, “that 
there are about 45,000 men and women who are 
serving on our boards of education, boards of di- 
rectors and boards of trustees without any cost 


MASS PRODUCTION AND EDUCATION 


One of the most important phenomena of mod- 
ern industry is mass production, and the stand- 
ardization of product. To what extent is school 
procedure influenced by this dominant practice 
in industry? Undoubtedly to too great an ex- 
tent. Mass production and standardization in 
manufacturing speed up the process. In educa- 
tion standardization and mass instruction do 
likewise. They speed up the process, in that they 
make the wheels go round faster; but in this re- 
spect education is different from manufacturing. 
Speeding up in manufacturing wears out 
machinery; but speeding up in education results 
in the agitation, excitement, and destruction of 
human nerves. These cannot be repaired with a 
screwdriver and a hammer. Good teaching can 
be done only in an atmosphere of calmness and 
deliberation. In another respect manufacturing 
and education are alike. In education, as well 
as in manufacturing, standardization and mass 
production cheapen the product. In manufactur- 
ing the product is cheapened in both price and 
quality; but in education it is cheapened only in 
quality—Edwin C. Broome, Supt. of Schools, 
Philadelphia. 
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to the district, the county, or the state. The 
public school organization in its main adminis- 
trative phases is under the control of a board 
of education or a board of directors elected by 
the people. 

“These boards are made up of professional 
men, business men, farmers, laboring men, rep- 
resenting to a high degree the social and eco- 
nomic character of the community. They attend 
a meeting usually once a month and are under 
requirement of law to visit the schools each 
year. It is impossible to compute the service 
which some of these board members render to 
the cause of public education. 

“There are of course now and then men and 
women elected to the boards who give little or 
no time or energy to the work, but the great 
majority render effective, conscientious, devoted 
service. It is one of the most promising things 
in our democratic form of government that citi- 
zens are chosen for such duties from among 
their fellows in over 11,000 school districts of 
the state. , 

“But one of the most disappointing aspects 1s 
that so little recognition is given to these men 
and women who give their time and abilities to 
such a public cause. 

“It is one of the main sources of strength of 
the public school system that its affairs are man- 
aged by boards of business men and women 
whose practical judgments are needed to keep 
the theories of public education hitched to the 
wagon of practical life and practical demands. 

“If we are to continue to secure a high grade 
of men and women who will render a high grade 
of service, we ought to find some more effective 
way of showing our appreciation for their efforts 
and sacrifices.” 


—TIn preparing its budget for 1927, the Kansas 
City, Kans., board of education is making an ef- 
fort to cut down the figures. Last year the rate 
was $1.60 on the $100 valuation. 

—Racine, Wis. Following a recent survey of 
the school system, it has been recommended that 
the school board adopt a definite policy in the 
matter of taking the school census and keeping 
the census records. The report recommends the 
use of a card index system to be kept in the cen- 
tral office of the school system. 
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Discharge grille 
Lock and shield 
valve 


Peerfin radiator ot 
seamless copper tubing. 
brass fins and cast headers 
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Balanced dampers with 
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Why Architects Prefer PEERVENT 


(in their own words—names on request) 


‘It is the most economical method of getting 

fresh air into the building ina positive manner. ° 
‘Constructed on sound engineering principles, 

exceptionally well built, and noiseless.’ 


“Cost of operation very reasonable.”’ 


‘‘Each room is under its own control and not 
influenced by any other part of the building.’ 


‘Permits shutting off any room the moment 
the room is unoccupied, thus economizing on 
steam and electricity.” 


“Cost of operation much more reasonable 
than a central system, as rooms on the various 
exposures can be controlled to meet require- 
ments. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION Co., INC. 


Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 


“Weather conditions donotaffect this system. - 
‘Far superior to the central fan system, on 

account of the room left available for school 

purposes in the basement. ’’ 

‘Installation is less expensive than the central 

fan system.’’ 

‘Requires less cubic feet in the building.”’ 

‘The service of the Company has always been 

very good.”’ 

‘‘T consider that they are at all times a little in 

advance with improvements.”’ 

Send for the PeerVent Catalogue. If you 


wish we will gladly send our local sales rep- 
resentative. 
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The deeper you dig into the subject of school lighting 
the firmer will be your conviction that DENZAR fulfils 


every requirement of classroom illumination. 


PENDANT TYPE DENZAR 
FOR HIGH CEILINGS 


NEWS OF THE 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


—A recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan holds that school boards have no au- 
thority to rent additional rooms or buildings for 
school purposes. They may, however, establish 
and provide for the operation of additional 
grades in a primary school district. 


The case arose in Fremont Township, Dist. No. 
7, in Isabella County, where the board had been 
notified it must have a third teacher in order to 
receive the proper credits. The board provided 
a third teacher, but in doing so established an- 
other grade and rented additional building fa- 
cilities. The court held that additional facilities 
for school purposes may only be lawfully au- 
thorized and rented by vote of the people. 


—Stuart, Fla. The school board has estab- 
lished a book store in the basement of the high 
school. All purchases are cash to eliminate the 
keeping of books and the collection of small 
sums. 


—Chicago, Ill. Twenty-five projects of vari- 
ous types, many of them national and inter- 
national in scope, were refused entrance into the 
public schools the last year by Supt. William 
McAndrew and the board of education. The 
action received the approval of the teaching staff 
and was given some attention in the annual re- 
port of the superintendent. 


Under the rules, the schools are permitted to 
participate in the School Children’s Aid Society 
work, the Red Cross fund, hospital Christmas 
presents, Washington’s birthday, Near East Re- 
lief, and the Boy Scouts and Campfire work. 


Among the requests of the year declined by 
the school authorities were: Boys’ week, girls’ 
week, music week, mothers’ day, fathers’ day, 
Monticello purchase, old ironsides collection, 
survey of twins, apple week, leather week, busi- 
ness show, thrift week, book week, and consti- 
tution week. 


—The school board of Beaumont Tex., is con- 
templating a survey of the school system. The 


This has been the experience of thousands 
of school officials and as a result DENZARS 
are found today in grade schools, high 
schools and colleges in all parts of the 
country. 


This ideal light for schools is made in vari- 
ous sizes in both plain and ornamental types. 
It gives a quality of illumination that is 
peculiarly restful to the eyes—a light so 
perfectly diffused that neither glare nor 
harsh shadows impair the vision. 


We shall be happy to mail you on request 
a copy of the complete DENZAR catalog 
or (if you prefer deeds to words) we will 
gladly arrange to demonstrate the superb 
quality of DENZAR illumination in any 
city in which the school authorities are in- 
terested in better classroom lighting. 


October, 1926 


CEILING TYPE DENZARS 
FOR LOW CEILINGS 


Owing to the perfect distributien of light that 
is obtained when DENZARS are used for school 
illumination a saving in current consumption 
frequently results. And in addition to this is 
the QUALITY of the illumination—a soft, rest- 
ful light of ample intensity, but free from glare. 


Hundreds of grade schools, high schools, and 
colleges have installed Denzar to light their 
class rooms, study rooms, gymnasiums, labora- 
tories, manual training and domestic science 
rooms, auditoriums, and offices. Contact with 
so many of these installations has given 
Beardslee engineers a wide experience in school 
illumination and has made available a wealth 
of information on the subject. Any school board, 
superintendent, architect, or eiectrical contractor 
interested in better school lighting may have this 
information for the asking. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


219 South Jefferson St. 


survey is to be thorough and impartial, and is 
to be conducted by experienced schoolmen. 

—Decatur, Ill. The school board is consider- 
ing a rule which would provide that no more 
married women be employed. 

Under a new rule of the school board of La- 
Grange, Ind., children who will be six years of 
age on or before the first day of January, 1927, 
will be eligible to enter the first grade. 

—An experienced dietitian has been employed 
by the schoo! board of Dallas, Tex. The dietitian 
will have in charge the planning of lunches for 
the 42 school lunchrooms. The lunchrooms did 
a business of $400,000 during the last year. 

—Joplin, Mo. The school board has made a 
change in its by-laws governing the payment of 
tuition by non-resident pupils. Under the new 
rules, all tuition of non-resident pupils must be 
paid in advance. Non-residents who have chil- 
dren attending the schools will be given credit 
for all school taxes paid in the school district. 
Such credit will be paid upon the presentation 
of tax receipts, or upon evidence that a school 
tax has been paid to the district treasurer. 

The change in the rules is the result of an in- 
junction suit brought against the board last 
winter. The board issued orders against the re- 
turn to school of five children after the parent 
had claimed exemption from tuition, stating that 
he had paid taxes in the school district. 

—Bradenton, Fla. Separation of the city and 
county school systems for the purpose of im- 
proving the financial and administrative depart- 
ments has been recommended in a report of the 
school facilities committee to the local chamber 
of commerce. It was urged that the officials of 
the schools be relieved of political influences in 
holding the positions, and that the qualifications 
be placed under an educational and moral ability 
standard. 

—Neponset, Ill. The school board has an- 
nounced that it will sell books to the students at 
cost. Hereafter, the books will be sold directly 
from the school building, and not by local dealers 
as in the past. Under the rule, high school 
books will continue to be sold by local dealers, 
with ten per cent added to the cost of the books. 

-Springfield, Ill. The location of new bound- 
aries for the various schools, and the prepara- 
tion of a map showing the new districting plan 
has been completed by the board of education. 


Chicago 





The plan has the advantages of better and more 
adequate housing for the pupils, and more atten- 
tion to the welfare of the individual pupil. An 
equalization of pupils to teacher will bring the 
average down to 35 pupils. 

—Suit has been filed in the Circuit Court of 
Astoria, Ore., by James L. Hope, an attorney, on 
behalf of himself as a taxpayer, asking that the 
school board be enjoined from paying E. E. Gray 
and A. W. Norblad, members of the board, for 
service rendered as attorneys. Mr. Hope alleged 
that the members were to receive $500 each 
from the school district for legal fees, and that 
a similar sum was to be paid to G. C. and A. C. 
Fulton for services in the same case. 

—San Antonio, Tex. A survey of the build- 
ing needs of the school system will be made 
with a view of determining the need for a school 
bond issue. 

—Aurora, Ill. The east side school for the 
deaf may be discontinued in the near future, un- 
less additional pupils are enrolled, according to 
Supt. C. M. Bardwell. The school has been in 
existence for twenty years. Out of the present 
class of eleven members, all of four have com- 
pleted the work of the school. The school dis- 
trict receives $1,200 from the state to carry on 
the work which has been supplemented by funds 
from the district. 

—Bloomfield, Conn. A change in the present 

membership of the school board is contemplated 
with the election of the new board in October. 
Under the plan, the board will be increased to 
six members, two members to be elected each 
year, and to serve for a term of three years. 
Under the former plan, an entire new board was 
often elected in October, and the new body 
became handicapped because they were com- 
pelled to follow the plans prepared by their 
predecessors. 
Decatur, Ill. A new rule governing attend- 
ance of children in the public schools has become 
effective with the opening of the schools. Under 
the rule, a child who is 6 years of age on or be- 
fore September 7th will be admitted to the 
schools in September. 

A child who becomes 6 years of age after 
September 7th, and before March 1, 1927, will 


be permitted to begin school at the opening of 
the second semester. 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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Simple arithmetic— 


Multiply the number of pupils attend- 
ing your school by one hundred and fifty. 
Result: the approximate number of foot- 


steps that tramp noisily up and down the. 


corridors of your building every day. 


Multiply this figure by the number of 
days in the school year and you have a 
total of mammoth proportions. 

Conclusion: school corridors and class- 
rooms demand floors of proved durability 
and quiet; floors such as Gold Seal Battle- 
ship Linoleum. In hundreds of fine school 
buildings this noise-absorbing school floor 
has fully demonstrated its ability to with- 
stand constant heavy traffic. 

And—“‘to make assurance double-sure”’ 
—with every Gold Seal Battleship Linoleum 
floor installed according to BonpDeED 
FLoors specifications is obtainable a 
Guaranty Bond against repair expense 
(issued by U.S. Fidelityand Guaranty Co.). 


Let us tell you more about the BonpED FLoors 
modern methods that assure permanent floors 
at no sacrifice of economy and comfort. 


Bonpep Fioors Company, INc. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit 


San Francisco Distributors in other principal cities 
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Have you ever heard the crash and 
felt the shock of the ball as it strikes the 
ten pins, when you were passing a 
bowling alley? That ball goes charging 
down a polished floor and hits the pins 
with a tremendous impact. 

Think what destructive treatment 
those pins have to resist. The ball 
knocks them—they knock each other 
—they fly in every direction, only to be 
set up and struck again. 

It takes a remarkable wood to with- 
stand such treatment. It must be hard 
to split, hard to splinter, hard even to 
dent by blow on blow. 

That’s why ten pins as well as the 
floors of bowling alleys are made of 
Maple. This tough-fibred, heavy, close- 
knit wood is found wherever brutal 
treatment demands the best. 


You get these same advantages in 
Maple Flooring. And in schoolrooms, 
floors are put to the hardest test. Scrap- 
ing feet—shuffling shoes—the tramp of 
hundreds of youngsters, in and out day 
after day, will quickly wear away any 


How ten pins help you choose a floor 


floor but the one which has the great- 
est resistance. 

Floor with Maple, Beech or Birch. 
All three flooring woods are distin- 
guished by the same characteristics— 
close, compact graining; freedom from 
splinters; resistance to wear; cleanli- 
ness; and the ability to polish with use. 
Of course, such flooring provides firm, 
permanent anchorage for desks. 

Floors of Maple, Beech and Birch 
are also used for beauty. In your home, 
or in those rooms of the school which 
need a home atmosphere, you can have 
the decorative possibilities illustrated in 
the booklet, ‘‘Color Harmony in 
Floors.’’ Ask your retail lumber dealer 
for a copy, or write us and receive one 
with our compliments. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1061 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


Guaranteed Floorings —— 


ThelettersMFMAon Maple, grading rules which econom- 
Beech or Birch Flooring sig- ically conserve every particle 
nify thatthe flooriugis stand- of these remarkable woods. 
ardized and guaranteed by This trade-mark is for your 
the Maple Flooring Manu- protection. Look forit on the 
facturers Association, whose flooring you use, 

members must attain and 


maintain the highest stand- 
ards of manufacture and ad- 
here to manufacturing and 





Floor with Maple 


Beech or Birch 
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Warren Harding High School., Bridgeport, 


Durability, resiliency and lasting smoothness are im- ROIs In 

Bloxonend embod- Bi 
Safety is also a requisite and it is 
significant that Bloxonend is the only wood gymna- 
sium flooring that is sliver and splinter-proof — the 
tough end grain forms the wearing surface. 


portant in a gymnasium flooring. 
ies these qualities. 
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ee. 


Comes in 8 Ft. Lengths 


Write for Descriptive Booklet “A” and sample. 


specifying Bloxonend for 
School, the architects—Caldwell, Beckwith & Walker, 
and Wm. B. Ittner—followed the best principles of 
gymnasium construction. 
convince you that for general school service Bloxon- 
end is far superior to other types of flooring. 


‘* 


the Harding High 


An investigation will also 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Company 


NEW YORK 
501 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO 
332 So. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON 
88 Broad Street 
CLEVELAND 
1900 Euclid Avenue 


(Continued from Page 76) 


—White Plains, N. Y. The board of educa- 
tion has lost its two-year fight to remove 
William Maxwell as a principal in the grade 
schools. During the past year Mr. Maxwell 
came to the Court Street School every day de- 
spite the fact that he had neither pupils nor 
teachers. 


The classes of the Court Street School were 
transferred a year ago to another building, and 
teachers and pupils went without their principal. 
His name was not included in the transfer. The 
decision of the State Education Board gives him 
the right to be principal in the grade schools, 
with all back pay due him, but denies his peti- 
tion to be made a high school principal. 

—The board of education at Bridgeton, N. J., 
recently sent the large bell in the high school 
belfry to the Sesqui-Centennial at Philadelphia, 
Pa. The bell was rung on Independence Day, 
1776, and was at that time in the belfry of the 
Bridgeton court house. 


—The board of education at Bridgeton, N. J., 
has equipped the social studies classrooms in 
the junior high school with chairs and tables in 
place of the usual desks and seats. 


—An enrollment of 900 pupils is expected in 
the high school at Bridgeton, N. J., with the 
opening of the schools. This enrollment is the 
maximum capacity of the building. 


_ —A complete cafeteria equipment has been 
installed in the high school at Bridgeton, N. J. 


— John A. Hardiman resigned from the 
Whitesboro, N. Y., board of education because 
he claimed “there was too much quack politics 
and shysterism” in that body. President Fred 
J. Sisson resented the offensive terms and ex- 
plained that Hardiman had resigned. because he 
could not have things his own way. Frank L. 
Eberley has been chosen to succeed Hardiman. 


—At the Columbia County school board con- 
vention held at Portage, Wis., Miss Anna R. 
Nelson, superintendent, deplored the fact that 
the school term had been cut from nine to eight 


months. In speaking of the total days of ab- 
sence recorded for the county last year, which 
reached 36.885% days, Miss Nelson ascribed ill- 
ness, bad roads, inclement weather, and the need 


of help at home as the reasons, remarking that 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BLOXONEND 


3, FLOORING sh. 





the pupil who misses school retards the progress 
of himself and of the class as well. Miss Mary 
F. Cushman, member of the educational board, 
explained the method of election of the com- 
mittee handling the matter of adoption of uni- 
form books throughout the country schools. M. 
C. Palmer of Columbus in speaking of necessary 
qualifications for adequate teachers pointed out 
that sympathy, personal appearance, address, 


sincerity, optimism, enthusiasm, scholarship, 
vitality, fairness, and reserve, all made for 
success. 


—The department of rural education of the 
Kansas State Teachers’ College has issued a 
score card by which the eligibility of candidates 
for school boards are to be measured. It pro- 
vides that such candidates should have a good 
common school education, own their homes, read 
a standard farm paper and at least one maga- 
zine of recognized.worth, be in favor of spending 
money for well-trained and efficient teachers and 
of retaining such teachers once they have been 
found, and should have expressed themselves as 
believing that rural school boys and girls should 
have as good buildings and equipment, as well 
prepared and efficient teachers, as good super- 
vision of instruction as.city boys and girls. 
Other desirable qualifications are enumerated. 

—The board of education of Omaha, Nebr., 
has wrestled for several months with the prob- 
lem of securing a business manager. The Omaha 
World Herald in comment on the subject says: 
“The chief obstacle in the efforts to secure a real 
business manager for the schools is that the 
necessity of engaging a real manager, and 
equipping him with adequate powers, is not yet 
apparent to some of the board members. Dis- 
appointment is bound to follow the selection of 
any man who is given a subordinate position, 
who must cater to the superintendent in charge 
of educational matters, and who will be merely 
a glorified clerk. And the man selected must 
be qualified to accept the responsibility. He will 
have an opportunity for a showing in a single 
year to convince the taxpayers that a step in 
advance has been made in school management. 
But he must be of sufficient caliber to measure 
up to the opportunity.” 

—Carl A. Myers, who is a member of the 
Dayton, Ohio, board of education, and whose 


DETROIT 
Ist Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
700 Insurance Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEX. 
400 So. Poydras St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
639 Howard St. 





term extends to 1930, has been nominated for 
county auditor on the Republican ticket. It is 
held by his friends that he can hold both offices. 
but Mrs. Ola Gunckel, deputy state auditor, 
holds that “the two positions are incompatible. 
Myers could not hold them both if a single per- 
son made objection. As county auditor Myers 
would have charge of the collection and distri- 
bution of the taxes from the board district and 
would be in a position to favor the board if he 
cared to, also to oppose its actions if he cared 
to do that. While there are some elective posi- 
tions, even those not strictly party places such 
as membership on party committees and the like, 
that Myers could legally hold at the same time 
he was auditor, that of a member of the board 
is not one of them.” 


—Otis Freese, member of the Edinburg, In- 
diana, school board, resigned because he was not 
elected to the presidency to which he was en- 
titled by seniority. The common council has 
selected A. M. Canter as his successor. W. D. 
Pritchard was elected president of the board. 


—The school board convention, held at Ells- 
worth, Wis., was attended by 174 board members, 
40 teachers, and 65 visitors. George Dick of the 
state department, conducted the meeting. Dr. 
Bowen, also of the state department, spoke on 
the prevention of disease. The county superin- 
tendent announced that $500 had been appropri- 
ated to fight the goiter situation in Pierce 
county. 


—More than fifty members of school boards 
in mining districts appeared before the state 
executive council of the state of Iowa to present 
claims in connection with the apportionment of 
financial aid from the state. The meeting 
proved a stormy one, inasmuch as it was con- 
tended by the council that the law contemplated 
the $50,000 fund in aid of rural mining schools 
only. The school board members represented 
mining towns and villages. 


—When the board of,education of New Roch- 
elle, N. Y., changed the name of the $1,200,000 
Woodrow Wilson Memorial high school to the 
New Rochelle high school, the local civic and 
commercial organization protested. It was set 
forth that the town had been severely criticized 
by the outside world. The board of education 
has concluded to stand pat on the decision. 
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Cleanliness is Part of a 
















































Lincoln, Nebr. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


Yale University, 


Buhl, Minn. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Users of the 
FINNELL 
Electric Floor Machine 


University of Nebraska, 


Board of Education, 
Baltimore, Md. 

University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Board of Education, 


Board of Education, 
Middletown, Uhio 


New Haven, Conn. 
Board of Education, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Board of Education, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Board of Education, 
Oakland, Calif. 
Board of Education, 
Mt. Clemens, M:ch. 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 
State Norma! School. 
Pottsdam, N. Y. 
Independent School District, 


American School for Deaf, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Moler System of Colleges, 
St. Louis and Chicago 

Cornell University, 


Board of Education, 

Fort Worth, Tex 
Consolidated Schools, 

New Britain, Conn. 
University of California, 

Berkeley, Calif. 
Bethlehem School District, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 





taught it. 


Scrubber. 


The FINN 
used by hand. 


810 N. Collier Street 





Floor Machine Headquarters for 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
Tt Waxes It Polishes It Sands It Scrubs 


Child’s Education 


School boards realize that children will not learn to be clean merely by being 
The entire school—especially the floors—from the classrooms and halls to 
the laboratories and cloak rooms, must be kept spotless. 


There is one sure way to clean floors of all kinds—the electric way. The 
FINNELL Electric Floor Machine has solved the problem. 
coal dust and bits of rubbish, which gather in cracks and crevices of school rooms and 
refuse to come out with ordinary brushing and mopping, cannot resist the FINNELL 


Laboratory stains, char- 


YELL scrubs with 4 to 8 times the brush surface of the single brush 
It exerts 15 to 20 times the force, thus getting a// the dirt out. It 
covers 10 to 20 times as much floor space per hour as the strongest man could possibly 
scrub by hand, making it both a time and money-saver. 


Write for free booklet “Your Questions Answered by Users.” 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc. 


Hannibal, Missouri 


DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Twenty Years 








—The board of education and the superin- 
tendent of schools at Freeport, Ill., are housed 
in new offices in the former high school build- 
ing. The new quarters provide a large, airy 
room for the superintendent and also a suitable 
room for the meetings of the board. 

—Oklahoma City, Okla. A daily express and 
mail service will be maintained this year for all 
of the 47 public schools of the city. A truck 
and driver have been secured to carry mail and 
supplies to the several schools. 

—Jefferson, Tex. Non-resident students of 
the high school will be charged tuition of $3 per 
month; non-resident grade pupils will be 
charged $2, and under-age pupils $1.50 per 
month. 

—New Haven, Conn. The school board has 
awarded a contract for 1,100 tons of buckwheat 
coal, at $5.64 a ton. 


—Muncie, Ind. The school board has abolished 
the position of superintendent of buildings and 
grounds. The step was taken in line with an 
economy program in connection with a reduced 
school levy. 

—Providence, R. I. Juvenile traffic patrols 
will safeguard children going to and from the 
city schools under a plan proposed by the Provi- 
dence Safety Council. The Junior safety 
patrols are to be introduced as part of the 
junior safety council work. As a result of the 
safety council’s work in safety education, the 
number of children killed in street accidents has 
been reduced from eighteen to six. 


—Under a court order, county boards of 
education in Kentucky must support the colored 
schools until the constitutionality of the Berry 
act has been decided. The decision overrules 
a motion of the Fleming County board of edu- 
cation to dissolve an injunction granted by 
the Circuit Court of Maysville, requiring the 
board to establish and maintain colored schools 
in the county. 


—Youngstown, O. The school board has pass- 
ed a resolution submitting to the people an extra 
levy of 3.6 mills for school purposes for not 
more than five years, beginning with 1928. 


—Lafayette, Ind. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $366,000 and a tax levy of 
$1.02. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. The school board has 
placed on sale refunding school bonds amount- 
ing to $300,000, with refunding dates starting 
in 1927 and continuing until 1946. 

—Lawrence, Kans. The school board has 
asked the citizens to approve a tax of two mills, 
in addition to the present levy, for the erection 
of a sixteen-room school. 

—The school board of North Providence, R. 


I., will take immediate action toward the repair 


of alleged unsafe fire escapes. The action 





followed a protest of citizens relative to the 
condition of the fire escapes. 

—A survey conducted by the United States 
Health Service at Cincinnati, Ohio, brings out 
the fact that enlarged goiters, decayed teeth, 
and enlarged tonsils do not affect the intelligence 
of children to any marked degree. More than 
3,790 children in the sixth grade were tested 
during the course of the experiment. It was 
found that, although children with enlarged 
goiters failed to show signs of lower intelligence, 
that those with enlarged goiters, the small per- 
centage of children with very marked thyroid 
enlargements were apparently slightly less in- 
telligent on the average than those with normal 
or slightly enlarged thyroids. 
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CHEER OPENING OF SCHOOL. 
Above shows a group of happy school kiddies cheering the opening of Public School No. 114, New York City 
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Fifteen years hence 


How much will you have 


paid for your floor ? 
AXING ... polishing ... cleansing .. - 
repairs . . . maintenance is as much a part 
of the cost of a floor as the initial expense. 


With floors of Stedman Reinforced Rubber, 
there is no upkeep expense... ~— wash- 
ing is the only care necessary—and years of 
the hardest kind of wear fail to indicate the 
probable life of a Stedman floor. 


A Stedman floor in your corridor, school or 
assembly rooms may cost a 
trifle more the first year, 
but five .. ten. . fifteen 
years hence, it will prove 
a real floor economy. 


Yedman— 


NATURIZED FLOORING 
PATENTED 


STEDMAN Propucts CoMPANY 


**Originators of Reinforced Rubber Flooring"’ 
Soutu Braintres, MassacHuseTTS 


Direct Branches 
101 Park Avenue, New York 1310 Tribune Tower, Chicago 
4 Park Street, Boston 1217 Book Building, Detroit 
1524 Chestnut Street, Phila. 216 Union Building, Cleveland 
News Tower Building, Miami Agencies in principal cities 


Manufactured and sold in Canada by the 
Gutta Percha and Rubber Ltd., Toronto 


Typical Stedman Floor Installations 


Boston High School, Boston Federal Reserve Bank, Philadelphia 
Murray Ave. Sch., Mamaroneck,N.Y. McKim, Mead & White, New York 
Bristol High School, Bristol, Conn. Christian Science Church, Cleveland 
Long Island College, L. L., N. Y. Elks Club, Philadelphia 

Chicago Dental College, Chicago Children's Hospital, Columbus 
Holton Arms Sch., Washington, D.C. Fifth Avenue Hospital, New York 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Jefferson Hospital, Philade!)phia 

St. Mary's Seminary, Cleveland Baylor Hospital, Dallas, Texas 
Pacific Bank, New York City Ritz-Carlton, New York City 
First National Bank, Detroit Tuller Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Mitchell Junior High School, Denver 
William H. Bowman, Architect 
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ACCURACY & DURABILITY 


Are Essential in School Work and CONTINENTAL SCALES are 
Designed and Constructed to Meet These Exacting Demands 


Model 526 Portable Scale 


The lightest weight scale made. Designed for the 
traveling nurse. From the handy carrying case, set 
up, ready for use, in less than two minutes. Finish 
is im natural aluminum. Full capacity beam 240 
pounds by 1 ounce graduations. 


Ne, 


2 


Model 313 Stork Scale. 


Latest design offers a rigid affording a 
convenient rack for weights. Tare beam en- 
ables you to read infants’ weight direct from 
the nickeled beam. Finished in oven baked, 
white or ivory enamel. Graduated by % ounces 
to 36 pounds. 


Model 225 
The Preferred School Scale 





We will be pleased to mail you upon request, complete information 
on any type of scale you may be interested in. 


Continental Scale Works 
Dept. 18K — 5701 So. Claremont Ave. 
CHICAGO, -:- 





Model 524 Clinic Scale 


An extremely accurate scale of the highest quality 
for clinical use where a large number of grown chil- 
dren as well as infants are weighed daily. Equipped 
with tare poise and removable tray. Finished in oven 
baked enamel with nickel plated brass beam. Weighs 
accurately to 105 pounds by ™% ounce. 


Model 100 Health-O-Meter 


Where space is limited and fractional pound 
graduations are not required. Compact design 
and sturdy construction assure long life. 
Large open face dial registers clearly to 250 
pounds by 1 pound. Finished in oven baked 
white enamel. Five year guarantee accom- 
panies each scale. 


ILLINOIS 











BUILDING NEWS 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS HAVE HIGH 
VALUATION 


—The value of the school property, sites, 
buildings, and equipment, the possession of the 
New York City school system, has trebled dur- 
ing the last two decades, according to statistics 
of the board of education. In 1906 the value of 
the school property was $99,712,772. Since that 
time, the value of additional requirements each 
year has averaged $10,452,921, until at the end 
of twenty years, the total value of the board’s 
property is $318,771,208. 

The greatest increase in school property value 
was in the years 1923, 1924, and 1925, although 
since the war, there has been a constant increase 
in the valuation from 1.4 per cent until 1924, 
when it reached its acme of 27.5 per cent. In 
1923, the valuation totaled $216,125,375, or an 
increase of 11.17 per cent over the preceding 
year. In 1925 the valuation had increased to 
more than a billion dollars. 

Of the $318,771,208 at which the school board 
estimated the value of its possessions at the end 
of the year 1925, over $50,000,000 is represented 
by sites, the remainder consisting of buildings 
and equipment. 

Buildings owned by the city and used exclu- 
sively for school purposes, exclusive of those for 
administrative needs and storehouses, number 
820 for the year ending 1925. This is an in- 
crease of 37 buildings over the preceding year, 
and an increase of 73 over the year 1923. 

In addition to the buildings devoted to school 
purposes, the board of education has eleven more 
which are used for the sole purpose of carrying 
on the administrative end of the school system. 
There are also 134 more buildings loaned or 
leased for the purpose of providing instruction, 
and 101 other locations which are given over to 
instructional purposes. In buildings owned and 
leased by the board, 1,017,796 sittings are pro- 
vided by 954 schools. The Borough of Brooklyn 
provides the largest number of sittings, a total 
of 388,003 of the five boroughs. 


BUILDING NEWS 

—Pekin, Ill. The building committee of the 
school board has reported substantial savings 
in insurance premiums through a reduction in 
the amount of insurance, and a reduction in the 
number of agencies with which the insurance 
was placed. The amount of the insurance has 
been reduced from $332,000 to approximately 
half of that amount. 

—Wichita, Kans. A controversy has arisen in 
the board of education over the proposal to vote 
on a bond issue of $300,000 for new high school 
sites. The building and grounds committee 
initiated and supported a recommendation for a 
bond issue, but later opposition of the strongest 
kind developed. 

It appears that a ten-year building program, 
proposed by Dean Frank A. Neff, president of 
the board, was adopted by that body last spring. 
The new program provides for new buildings 
and for the operation of the schools at their 
present state of efficiency, without an increase in 
taxes and without a bond issue. 

—Iowa City, Ia. The name “Lincoln” has 
been selected by the school board for a new 
grade school. The name was the choice of: a 
majority of the people living in that part of the 
city from which the school draws its patronage. 

—Cleveland, O. Standard building plans for 
all future junior high schools has been proposed 
by G. M. Hopkinson, architect-commissioner of 
housing for the board of education. The first 
building to be erected under the new plan will 
be the Alexander Hamilton School, which will 
accommodate 1,278 pupils. Plans are also in 
process for the John Hay Commercial High 
School and the Boys’ High School. The new 
plan is expected to materially reduce the school 
building costs in the city. 

—County school boards in Illinois have to a 
large extent complied with the requirements of 
the state fire marshal relative to the fire pro- 
tection laws. The rules require that each rural 
school must have two separate exits leading di- 
rectly to the outside of the building. These doors 
must swing outward, and be equipped with 
panicproof bolts. Hinge wire guards must be 
placed on the windows so that they may be 
opened from the inside. Schools must have fire 
drills and practice of them must be a part of the 
school course. In addition, each school must 


have at least one approved non-freezing fire 
extinguisher. 

—Youngstown, O. Under the building sched- 
ule, which is valid for four years, only one grade 
school building is contemplated in 1927. This 
building will have from 24 to 32 rooms and will 
cost $300,000. The school board has more than 
$700,000 remaining in the school building fund 
for the next year. 


—Indianapolis, Ind. A new school building 
policy has been proposed by the board of educa- 
tion to bring about the elimination of portable 
buildings and to improve the general school 
housing conditions. The plan calls for the erec- 
tion of schools with a larger capacity than the 
survey shows is needed at present, in order to 
allow for a probable increase in school popula- 
tion. 


Business Director U. M. Frazer, speaking on 
the subject, declared that the erection of larger 
structures would in time solve the school hous- 
ing conditions. Instead of building eight-room 
schools in growing neighborhoods, twelve-room 
schools should be erected. Where twelve-room 
schools have seemed sufficient, sixteen rooms 
should be provided in the future. 

The new policy will be carried out as far as 
possible in the budget now being drawn. A 
building appropriation of $710,000 has been in- 
cluded for this purpose. 

—Protest against the approval of $30,000 in 
bonds of school district No. 24, Okfuskee County, 
Okla., has been filed with the attorney general. 
Taxpayers of the district allege that bonds had 
been carried illegally, and action on the bond 
issue has been held in abeyance until the matter 
is settled. 

—Vidalia, La. The Concordia Parish school 
board has erected a high school and a six-room 
school for colored pupils; the old high school 
will be remodeled for the use of the elementary 
grades. The work was carried out at a cost of 
$76,000. 

—Cleveland, O. Three new schools, erected 
at a cost of $2,600,000, were occupied in Septem- 
ber. The Collinwood high school, which houses 
3,500 students, is the largest in the city and cost 
$2,500,000. The Alcott grade school, which 


houses 160 children, was erected at a cost of 
(Continued on Page 84) 
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Installation of Lyon Steel Lockers in basement of the 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia 


AN OLD SCHOOL BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


In 1689, William Penn founded a a part of a building as its walls. The 
school in Philadelphia which is today strong frames keep them in alignment. 
still known as the William Penn Char- The rugged doors do not sag or jam. 
ter School. Not until 1925, were the The finish is pleasing and_ lasting. 
original buildings in the center of the Lyon Steel Lockers stand the rough 
city abandoned for this beautiful mod- use of thoughtless schoolboys. 


ern stone building in a suburb. With such durability there is economy 


Penn built well, and the tradition is 
upheld in this new building and in its 
equipment. Here, as in so many fine 
school buildings, the selection of 
lockers for cloak rooms and gymna- 
sium fell naturally upon Lyon Steel 


Lockers. 


Lyon Steel Lockers are as permanent 


— always a consideration in school 
management. 


In your corridors and locker rooms 
Out of a 
nation-wide experience in equipping 
schools, we will gladly help you with 
your plans. Write us about your 
school and your needs. 


use Lyon Steel Lockers. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora + + 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire St. 


+ + Illinois 


LOS ANGELES 337 S. Anderson St. 
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CLEVELAND 815 Superior Ave., East UCTS CHICAGO 230 E. Ohio St. 
PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield St DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort St. 
ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue for every storage need NEW YORK 342 Madison Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 121 N. Broad St SAN FRANCISCO 906 Hobart Bidg. 
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you get in a mat? 
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WEAR-PROOF MATS cost less because they NEVER WEAR OUT. 
It is a fact that they will outwear any other kind of mat. 
made to give 100% service and SATISFACTION. What more can 


They are 


CLEAN—SAFE— SANITARY 


You can put a WEAR-PROOF MAT anywhere—in the 
entrance, lobby, corridors, elevators, on the stairs—any- 
where, with the positive assurance that they—Will Catch 
All of the Dirt—Are More Sanitary—Prevent Wear of 
Floors—Prevent slipping and always be neat and clean. 
If you want that kind of positive mat satisfaction and ever- 
lasting wear—write for our FREE illustrated book which 
shows the many economic uses for this wonderful mat. 


TT 
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oon MAT CO., - 2172 Fulton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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(Continued from Page 82) 
$90,000. The third new unit is a special school 
for 140 pupils. 

The following structures are to be completed 
within a year: Additions at Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Wilson Junior High school, and Harvard 
elementary school, each to cost between $300,000 
and $400,000. 

Three new schools are under construction, 
each costing $600,000, and containing 31 rooms. 
They are: Charles Dickens, Oliver Hazard 
Perry, and William Rainey Harper. 

—Arabi, La. The St. Bernard Parish (county) 
school board will shortly dedicate a school build- 
ing. The building was erected without extra 
taxation or bond issue, and cost a total of 
$60,000. It is planned to erect another school 
on the same plan during the present school year. 
Mrs. L. A. Meraux is president of the Parish 
board and Mr. J. C. Blanchard is the parish 
superintendent of schools. 

—William H. Gompert, architect and superin- 
tendent for the New York City board of educa- 
tion reports that during the past three years 
141 new school buildings had been erected at a 
cost of $100,900,000. He accompanied his report 
with a chart showing that in the construction of 
school buildings 77 per cent of the money is 
spent on general construction, 10.7 per cent on 
heating and ventilating, 3.8 per cent on plumb- 
ing and drainage, 3.6 per cent on electrical work 
and 4.9 per cent on furniture. 

—A survey of the reconstruction of the North 
Side high school at Fort Wayne, Indiana, has 
been ordered. The claim is set forth in an ex- 
pert report that: “The building is of flimsy plan 
and construction throughout. The architect was 
evidently trying to cut the cost at every point 
and his plans and specifications show that the 
building is weak and flimsy. The collapse of a 
part of the roof and wall bears out the state- 
ment. There was no unusual reason for the col- 
lapse such as an earthquake or explosion. The 
roof fell just because it was of such weak con- 
struction that it couldn’t hold itself up. If the 
shoring were taken out of other parts of the 


building, without preliminary reconstruction, 
further collapses would follow.” 
—The citizens’ meeting, held in the Cork 


school district 5, near Kenosha, Wis., to deter- 
mine upon the appropriation of $15,000 for two 
new school buildings, resulted in a fracas. Of 


the 149 votes cast, there were 78 ayes and 71 
noes. “In the midst of the fray,’ report has it, 
“one man was given a punch in the jaw.” The 
school board won its case. 

—At Erie, Pa., the contracting firm of a new 
school building failed and a bonding company 
took over the work. The bonding company, it 
is said, was misled as to the financial soundness 
of the contracting firm. The legal complications 
will be worked out by R. Stanley Scobell, the 
business manager for the board. 

—From Tampa, Florida, comes the news that 
Hillsborough County completed sixteen new 
school buildings, costing $2,000,000, to house 
7,000 more children. The rate of growth 
warranted these buildings, and the boom has 
collapsed. People have quit coming to Florida. 

—Rushville, Ind. New heating plants and 
ventilating systems have been installed in two 
grade schools. A gymnasium has been com- 
pleted at a cost of $75,000. 

—QOmaha, Neb. The school board has approved 
a recommendation of the building committee 
that janitors or engineers in charge of schools 
of ten or more classrooms be paid $1,740 per 
year, or at the rate of $145 per month. Janitors 
in smaller schools will be paid a proportionate 
amount, to be determined by the superintendent 
of buildings. Assistant janitors will be paid 
$110 a month, for a term of ten months. 

—Bridgeton, N. J. A contract has been 
awarded for the erection of two portable schools. 
These will take care of the overflow from the 
junior high school. 

—New York, N. Y. During the past three 
years the city has expended more than $110,- 
900,000 on the 141 new school buildings and 
additions, thus providing sittings for 202,500 
children, according to a report just issued by 
William H. Gompert, superintendent of school 
buildings. This brings the number of school 
buildings in existence to practically 1,000, and 
raises the valuation to more than $580,000,000. 

New buildings now under construction by the 
board of education will seat 28,029 children. 
This is the smallest number of sittings to be 
under construction in many months. The school 
building program has been gradually tapered 
off, from the intensive and voluminous construc- 
tion of several years ago, down to a normal 
amount of work. 





The greatest structural activity is in Queens 
Borough, where 11,623 sittings are under con- 
struction. The Bronx stands next in volume of 
work with 4,620 sittings. Brooklyn is next with 
4,444 sittings, Richmond is next with 4,033 sit- 
tings, and Manhattan is last with 3,309 sittings 
under construction. 

It was expected that the condition of over- 
crowding in the elementary and high schools 
would be aggravated rather than relieved with 
the opening of the new term in September. 
Fewer than 3,000 of the proposed sittings were 
ready for the opening day, which means that 
the pupils on part time will be greatly in- 
creased. It is believed that little hope for fu- 
ture relief is indicated by the number of sittings 
te be provided in new buildings, plans for which 
are in the drafting rooms of the bureau of 
construction. 

—The school board of Ambler, Pa., has 
awarded the contract for the erection of the 
Forest Avenue grade school, to cost $62,500. 
The building will be 114 feet by 62 feet in size, 
and will contain eleven classrooms, an office for 
the principal, a library, an asembly room, and 
rest rooms and teachers’ rooms. The building 
will be erected from plans prepared by Mr. Wat- 
son K. Phillips, Architect, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Dallas, Tex. The school board is complet- 
ing a $2,000,000 school building program. The 
program was made possible by a bond issue, 
providing $1,000,000 for the current year, and 
$1,000,000 for the succeeding year. The new 
Lee school was opened for the fall term, while 
the Lagow and Hay schools will be completed 
next March. Plans have been completed for the 
Woodrow Wilson High School and construction 
work will begin very shortly. In addition to the 
new structures, additions have been erected to 
two grade schools which have reduced the con- 
gestion. 

—The Muskegon, Mich., school board has be- 
fore it the maturities on outstanding bonds, an 
sees its way clear to engage in a new building 
project involving some $750,000. In comment 
the Muskegon Chronicle says: “Understanding 
that this is the program of the board of educa- 
tion, no public spirited citizen of the city_of 
Muskegon can raise a reasonable protest. ine 
need for adequate, modern, safe and sanitary 
buildings to take the place of the present relics 


of another age in school building in this city 18 
(Concluded on Page 86) 
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KEEWATIN HIGH SCHOOL, KEEWATIN, MINN. Architect, W. T. Bray, Duluth, Minn. Approximately 25,500 sq. ft. Asbestone Flooring Installed 





ASBESTONE adaptable for 
all types of buildings 


1906-1926 


Twenty years’ successful expe- 
rience in the manufacture of 
magnesia flooring is your as- 
surance of the responsibility 
that stands behind an unusual 
guarantee. 
Franklyn R. Muller, Inc., is 
the oldest and largest manu- 
facturer of magnesia flooring 
-a flooring that should not 
be confused with mastic or any 
other flooring on the market. 


This is your protection. 


ASBESTONE. Tass 3 
GUARANTEED PRODU 


TEED MARK 





The wide range of buildings of all types where Asbestone 
g g y} 

is installed in every part of the country, affords conclusive 

proof of its outstanding superiority. 


It is the most practical and economical flooring for public 
buildings of all types—courthouses, schools, churches, 
Y.M.C.A. buildings, hospitals and community centers. 
Its use for office buildings, apartment buildings, theatres, 
clubs, lodges, cafeterias and dining halls is in perfect har- 
mony with the more simple or most luxurious surround- 


ings. 


There are many thousands of installations throughout the 
country. Write us for a list of buildings where you may 
observe for yourself Asbestone’s many advantages. 


Samples and prices submitted on request 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER 


Incorporated 


1014 Madison Street 
Waukegan, III. 
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Better Light for Students’ Eyes 


‘ 


&. | 


Sai 





Prices and Sizes: 


Dia. Glass 
Watts Skt. Ref. Size 
75 to 150 Med. 1234" 
200 Med. 17 





SS 


(Concluded from Page 84) 
patent to all. Those parts of the city now be- 
ing served by antiquated and inadequate build- 
ings are at a serious disadvantage as compared 
with the rest.” 

—Augusta, Kans. The board of education has 
purchased an eight-acre site adjoining the high 
school for an athletic field. The cost, which will 
reach $1,550, will be paid out of the proceeds 
of athletic events. 

—According to a report made by the United 
States Bureau of Education there were 165,417 
one-room schools in 1924 as compared with 
174,445 reported for 1922. The total number of 
school buildings has decreased in the same 
period from $270,574 in 1922 to 263,280 in 1924. 
The number of consolidated schools reported is 
14,913 for 46 states, as contrasted with 12,310 
reported for 43 states in 1922. That the de- 
crease in school buildings is due to consolidation 
is partly indicated in the increase in total num- 
ber of teachers. The number of teaching posi- 
tions reported for 1924 was 748,309, as com- 
pared with 705,399 in 1922. 

—Versailles, Ky. A school building to cost 
approximately $100,000 is under construction. 

—Richmond, Ky. A large addition to the 
school plant is in process of erection. 

—Washington, D. C. According to A. L. 
Harris, municipal architect, all of the $6,463,000 
appropriation for the five-year building program 
has been used in construction, and school sites 
purchased sufficient to use all of this year’s ap- 
propriation of $2,450,000. Unless Congress 
removes the limitation on site-buying, school 
construction will be temporarily discontinued. 
Estimates prepared in the superintendent’s office 
show that there are 453 additional classrooms 
needed at the present time, as compared with 
461 last year. 


—Atchinson, Kans. An elementary school 
costing $130,000 has been completed. The 
building contains a combination playroom and 
auditorium and is equipped with the most mod- 
ern equipment. The building completes an ex- 
tensive building program. 


—Ackley, Ia. The citizens recently voted a 
bond issue of $129,000 for a new school. The 
contract will be awarded this winter and con- 
struction work will begin early next spring. Mr. 
Raymond Moore, of Cedar Rapids, is the archi- 
tect for the building. 


TH. LUE 


Plain Ref. Plain Ref. Orn.Band Orn. Band 
Plain Glass Dec.Glass Dec.Glass Plain Glass 


o. Price No. Price No. N 
8%" x 4" B2820$5.90 B2823 $6.45 B2826$8.10 B2829 $7.55 
11%"x 5" B2821 8.35 B2824 8.90 B2827 11.10 B283010.55 
| 300 to 500 Mog. 21" 14%%"x 6" B2822 11.65 B2825 12.80 B2828 15.60 B2831 14.45 


Students and teachers speak of the wonderful light 


they have to study by and work by—in schools where 
this new super-illuminator is in use. 


eyestrain. 


Its artistic design harmonizes perfectly with the mod- 
ern trend in school architecture. 
sult of years of specialization in school and college 


lighting. 


Let Guth engineers give you the benefit of their broad 
Consultation will be arranged, at your 
convenience, without charge or obligation. 


experience. 


literature. 


She EDWIN EF. Gur ComMPANY 


DESIGNERS - ENGINEERS - MANUFACTURERS 


o. Price 


THE JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND 

For the year ending June 30th, 1926, the 
Julius Rosenwald fund contributed toward 479 
schools and 14 teachers’ homes, located in Ala- 
bama (29), Arkansas (41), Florida (9), Georgia 
(12), Kentucky (6), Louisiana (30), Maryland 
(17), Mississippi (61), North Carolina (74), 
Oklahoma (26), South Carolina (64), Tennessee 
(35), Texas (57), and Virginia 32. The Rosen- 
wald fund has thus far contributed $2,621,814. 

The purpose of the fund is to cooperate with 
the school authorities in efforts to equip better 
rural schoolhouses for the negroes of the south- 
ern states. “It provides $400 for a one- teacher 
school, $700 for a two-teacher, $900 for a three- 
teacher, $1,100 for a four-teacher, $1,300 for a 
five-teacher, $1,500 for a six-teacher or larger, 
$700 for a four-room teachers’ home, $900 for 
a five-room teachers’ home or larger, and $200 
a room for the addition of one or more class- 
rooms to a Rosenwald School, provided such 
school has not already received the maximum 
aid. 

“It is a condition precedent to receiving the 
aid of The Fund that the people of the several 
communities shall secure, from other sources, 
to-wit: from public school funds, private con- 
tributions, etc., an amount equal to or greater 
than that provided by The Fund. Labor, land 
and material may be counted as cash at current 
market values. Money provided by The Fund 
will be available only when the amount other- 
wise raised, with that to be given by The Fund, 
is sufficient to complete and equip the building, 
including modern desks and two sanitary privies. 
The site and buildings of each school aided by 
the fund shall be the property of the public 
school authorities. 

“The school site must include ample space 
for playgrounds and for such agricultural work 
as is necessary for the best service of the com- 
munity. Aid will be granted only when the site 
meets the approval of the State Department of 
Education and the General Field Agent of The 
Fund. The minimum acceptable for a school 
is two acres. For the larger school more land 
is desirable.” 


INSTRUCTION LARGEST ITEM IN NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOL BUDGET 

—Mr. Frederick D. Chambers, auditor of the 

board of education of New York City, in the 

latest publication of the bureau of finance, 


GuthLite encourages study. Gives a brilliant but 
mellow glow of controlled, diffused light. 
Provides a wide distribution of light on 
the working plane. 
direction of light vertically and horizontally. 


Lig 
Sr. Louxs, U.S.A. 


Prevents 


Adjustable reflector controls the 


GuthLite is the re- 


Write for 


h ting Equipment 














analyzes the expenditures for education and its 
auxiliary activities in the city. 

Only fifteen per cent of the school budget is 
spent for auxiliary agencies, administration, op- 
eration of buildings, and physical maintenance. 
The remaining 85 per cent is spent for instruc- 
tion, according to Mr. Chambers. 

The annual recurring disbursements for school 
purposes in the city are analyzed and itemized 
by Mr. Chambers with the result that the casual 
reader of the report is struck with the broad 
extent of the school board’s activities. The 
largest single item is, of course, the salaries of 
the teaching and supervising staff. In all activi- 
ties, regular day schools, evening schools, trade 
and vocational schools, parental and truant 
schools, and continuation schools, this amounts 
to $82,222,465. 

Instructional costs, other 
amount to more than $3,000,000. 

The cost of auxiliary educational activities, 
amounting to $1,500,000, includes the operation 
of lecture, community and recreation centers, 
playgrounds, school lunches, and enfozcement of 
the compulsory education, truancy, and census 
laws. Another $870,000 is added to the cost of 
the auxiliary agencies for the rental and trans- 
portation of teachers and children, and fees for 
the aid and care of children in non-educational 
institutions. 

Nearly $5,000,000 is spent for the physical 
care of the school plant. About $3,500,000 of 
this goes for general repairs to buildings, the 
remainder being spent for furniture repairs, 
piano and organ repairs and replacements, and 
salaries of inspectors, draftsmen and engineers 
in the building bureau. 

More than $5,000,000 is spent for janitorial 
service, elevator operators, firemen, stokers, 
cleaners, etc.; custodial supplies, coal, wood, and 
water. 

The final item of cost is the $2,500,000 for 
“administrative control.” This is divided into 
three divisions—educational administration, pro- 
fessional control of the superintendent of 
schools, the board of superintendents, the board 
of examiners and the bureau of reference and 
research, $1,500,000; business administration, 
bureaus of finance, building, supplies, and plant 
operation, $750,000, and general administration, 
the offices of the board of education, its presi- 
dent and secretary, $250,000. 


than _ salaries, 
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PAR-LOCK 
APPLIERS 


located at any of the fol- 
lowing addresses will 
gladly consult and submit 


estimates. 


ALBANY, 
425 Orange Street. 


BALTIMORE, 


613 West Cross Street. 
BOSTON, 

45 Commercial Wharf. 
BUFFALO, 

958 Ellicott Square Building. 
CHICAGO, 

122 S. Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 

404 Hunkin-Conkey Bidg. 
COLUMBUS, 

1005 E. Livingston. 
DETROIT, 

2511 First National Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 

200 Builders Exchange. 
NEW YORK CITY, 

50 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 

1613 Sansom Street. 
ST. LOUIS, 

515 Chemical Bldg. 
TORONTO, 

2258a Bloor Street, West. 
TRENTON, 

339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

410 Bond Bidg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 

509 Wick Building. 

CORK INSTALLATIONS 

United Cork Comgeny 


Lyndhurst, N. 





Brick 
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aeLEck. Protects 
High School 


—Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


RCHITECTS Franz C. 
Warner and Walter R. 
McCornack have created a 
splendid high school building 
for Cleveland Heights, a fitting 
counterpart to the fine homes 
for which that community is 
noted. Interior surfaces of all 
exterior walls —as well as all 
plastered concrete surfaces— 
were Par-Locked before plas- 





tering by Par-Lock Appliers 
of Cleveland, under direction 
of The Schirmer O’Hara Co., 
general contractors. 


Par-Lock in any fine build- 
ing bespeaks a consistent 
integrity of detail, a determi- 
nation that the plastered in- 
terior shall be permanently 
free from sweat, stain, cleav- 
age or other plaster defects. 


oe 


There is an experienced and financially responsible apply- 
ing organization near enough to serve your Par-Lock needs. 
You will find it a source of valuable information on the sub- 
ject of plastering safeguards. See them or communicate with 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO. 


1987 West 77th Street 


Par Lock Bond § 


CLEVELAND 
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This Special Wall Construction 
is Important to You~ 


Togan three-unit coupler construction gives you 
two outstanding advantages. 


First, strength and permanence. Togan school- 
houses are rigid and substantial—far in excess of 
the usual requirements. Years of experience have 
perfected every detail of construction. 


Second, easy dissembling and re-erection. While 
Togan schoolhouses are built for permanent serv- 
ice, the special wall construction permits easy dis- 
sembling and moving if emergencies require it. No 
labor or material waste. 


Togan sidewalls and partitions are built complete 
at the factory, with wall board and interior trim 
installed. Panels are bolted together with Togan 
three-unit couplers, composed of two bolts and a 
brass sleeve. Since these never rust, the building 
may be taken down without difficulty. 


Togan schoolhouses reflect in outward appearance 
the excellence of all hidden construction. They are 


finished and attractive in every detail. The moder- 
ate price, like the special advantages of immediate 
delivery and easy erection, is made possible by 
Togan volume and experience. Let us give you 
the complete story. 


Write — 


The Togan catalog is a valu- 
able handbook on school de- 
sign and construction. Con- 
tains digest of building codes 
and other interesting infor- 
mation. Write for it today. 





TOGAN-STILES, INC. 


1673 EASTERN AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Eastern Office, Togan-Stiles, Inc., 


Newtonville, Mass. 


TOGAN # SCHOOLS 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON” 


We offer cleaner and more healthful schools at a sav- 
ing of about 40%. “INVINCIBLE” Portable Vac- 
uum Cleaners meet every school requirement. 
They have tremendous cleaning power, are easily 


handled, and are sturdily constructed to give a life low. 


time of satisfactory service. 


“INVINCIBLE” Porta- 
ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 
chalk troughs, erasers, 
walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in _ fact 
every nook and corner 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. Their main- 
tenance and operating cost is extremely 


INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER Mra. Co. 
DOVER, OHIO, U.S. A. 


i L FINANCE RS 
D TAXATION 


—Muncie, Ind. The school board plans a re- 
duction of the present school tax levy of $1.05. 
A new schedule of expenditures will be adopted, 
which will entail a reduction in the number of 
items to an extent that will not impair the effi- 
ciency of the school system. 


—Omaha, Neb. The estimated deficit of the 
school fund at the close of the school year was 
$116,000, which is divided into a treasury deficit 
of $105,413 and $11,190 in outstanding warrants. 
The total receipts for the year were $4,565,650 
and the total expenditures amounted to $4,- 
682,254. The board has adopted a budget of 
$2,618,000 for the year 1926-1927, as compared 
with $2,831,803 last year. 

—Newcastle, Ind. The public school system 
will be operated at a cost of $196,500 during the 
next year. Of this amount, $71,000 must be 
raised by taxation. The school tax levy for the 
school year will remain at $1.04. 

—Auburn, Ind. The school board has adopted 
a tentative levy of $1.22 on each $100 of prop- 
erty valuation. The levy is an increase of eight 
cents over last year. 

—Peru, Ind. The school board has adopted a 
tax rate of $1.35 for the next school year, which 
is six cents under the rate of $1.41 of last year. 

—Fort Wayne, Ind. The 1927 school tax rate 
has been reduced from 85 cents to 81 cents for 
the next year. The reduced tax rate will lower 
the board’s income by $91,000 in the special 
fund. 

—Supt. J. H. Beveridge of Omaha, Neb., has 
presented a program for the operation of the 
instructional department of the schools under 
a reduced budget. The following changes are 
Proposed in order to make up the deficit: 

1. Increase the average number of pupils per 
teacher in the elementary department to 38. 

2. Reduce the number of teachers for special 
Subjects, such as art, music, physical education, 
Speech correction, and manual training. 


3. Eliminate teachers at the day nursery, the 
Hattie B. Munroe home for crippled children, 
and the Nebraska Children’s home. 

4. Eliminate clay modeling and the use of the 
kiln for the present school year. 

5. Increase the regular high school teaching 
day to six periods. 

6. Eliminate the summer session at Technical 
High school. 

7. Eliminate sheet metal work, telegraphy, 
and elementary electricity at the Technical High 
school. 

8. Eliminate radio instruction at Central 
High school. 

9. Reduce the nursing staff. 

10. Hold requests for supplies and textbooks 
so that every possible economy may be effected. 

11. Eliminate some of the library help at 
Technical High school. 

12. Reduce clerical help. 

13. Require all post-graduates to pay tuition. 

14. Certain combinations of primary and kin- 
dergarten work will be made in the smaller 
schools. 

15. Eliminate the number of rooms for sub- 
normal children. 

16. Eliminate all Americanization and eve- 
ning schools for the present school year. 

—New York, N. Y. A statistical study of the 
financial receipts and disbursements of the board 
of education for the year 1925, conducted by Mr. 
F. D. Chambers, auditor of the board, shows that 
the most costly activities, on a per capita basis, 
are the parental and truant schools, the Man- 
hattan Trade School for Girls, and the compul- 
sory continuation schools. 

The study shows that the parental and truant 
schools spent $630 per annum for each of the 
308 pupils, or 54 cents per hour for each. In the 
parental school several practical industries are 
operated as part of the educational work and the 
value of the output of these industries in 1925 
was estimated at $108,916. This was not taken 
into consideration in computing the per capita 
cost of these schools. The total cost of operat- 
ing the truant schools during the last year was 
$193,882. 

The Manhattan Trade School for Girls spent 
$222 per capita for the year, or twenty cents 
per hour per student. This school also earns an 
income from the sale of products of the class- 





room and laboratories, but this was not con- 
sidered in computing the per capita cost. 

The compulsory continuation schools cost the 
city $983,047 in the year 1925. This represents 
a per capita cost per annum of $25.96, or seven- 
teen cents per student on an hourly basis, nearly 
double the cost per hour of the elementary and 
junior high school. The regular term elemen- 
tary and junior high schools cost nine cents per 
hour per pupil, and the regular term high 
schools fourteen cents. 

The following tabulation shows the total ex- 
penditures, the average cost per pupil per hour, 
and the per capita per annum costs, of the vari- 
ous instructional activities of the board: 


Cost Per 
Per Capita 
School Pupil Per 
Activity Total Cost Hour Annum 
Day Elementary ........$65,913,250 $0.09 $ 83 
OE Pe. UC 14 145 
EE 65-5:45.05 casts tan oe 502,420 18 168 
Vocational and Trade... 395,730 13 151 
Manhattan Trade, Girls. 266,865 .20 221 
Parental and Truant.... 193,882 54 630 
Compulsory 
Continuation ........... 983,047 17 26 
Voluntary 
i rere eee 85,312 .08 8 
WN eis et i a aces 178,131 .06 7 
Evening Elementary..... 608,640 ll -- 
Evening High and 
ED 6069.0 e600 860 d-00% 1,010,909 14 -- 


Mr. Chambers, in his report, shows that of the 
total school budget, 81.716 per cent goes directly 
for teachers’ salaries. The total instructional 
costs are 85.03 per cent. Auxiliary agencies re- 
quire 2.43 per cent; the maintenance of the school 
plant, 4.76 per cent; the operation of the school 
plant, 5.3 per cent, and administration, 2.46 per 
cent. 

At Muncie, Indiana, the school tax levy will be 
cut four and one-half cents. The Muncie Press 
says: “Congratulate the city school board and 
the executive officers of the school for keeping 
step with the spirit of the times by practicing 
economy in government combined with effi- 
ciency.” 

—The New York City board of education re- 
ceives $2,867 more out of the state support fund 
than it did last year. This is due in part to the 
fact that the system employs more teachers and 
in part to the Cole rural school act. The state 
support for 1927 will be $23,806,259. This item, 
together with local fund of $84,010,259, will give 
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The Scientifically Correct Shading 


for Schools 


Center Installation of Luxor Window Shades 


OTE in the illustrations above the unusual flexibility 

of adjustment made possible by “Center Installation.” 

Perfect control of light and ventilation is possible at 
all hours of the day. By drawing down the Luxor shades 
during the sunny hours of the day the glaring sunlight is 
replaced by a soft, diffused glow that is ideal for close study. 
As the sunlight changes, either or both shades may be rolled 
up, as desired, to permit the free entrance of light. 


Plenty of fresh air may circulate freely through windows 
open at both top and bottom without shades being flapped 
about in the breeze. For simplicity, economy and all round 


rollers will give. 


return mail. 


efficiency, “Center Installation” of Luxor window 


: (Tee Tint st WINDOW SHAOES AAT MADE TRON ) 
shades mounted on Standard shade rollers is by far & LUXOR. tty 
the most practical and sanitary method of shading 
school room windows that has ever been devised. 


SHADE CLOTH 


STANDARD 


SHADE ROLLERS 


Atlanta 
Buffalo 








the New York City school system a total of 
$107,817,214. The board has set aside in the 
budget for 1927 the sum of $1,492,692.50 to pay 
for substitutes to replace absent teachers. 

—Philadelphia, Pa. A total of 20,000 pupils 
attended summer schools this year, which is an 
increase of twelve per cent over last year. It is 
estimated the board of education has been saved 
a quarter of a million dollars through the sum- 
mer school attendance. 

Mr. F. C. Nieweg, director of the summer 
schools in Philadelphia, in a statement, shows 
that the cost of the high school summer courses 
is $69,048, and that the same courses if taken in 
the winter, would have resulted in an expendi- 
ture of $154,770. 

The 13,525 elementary pupils taking summer 
courses cost the board $84,214, while if taken in 
the winter, the same courses would have cost 
$238,485. The total saving of the board for the 
summer’s work is $239,993. 

—Great Bend, Kans. The board of education 
has adopted a tax levy of sixteen mills for the 
coming year. A reduction of two mills was 
made in the general fund, setting it at twelve 
instead of fourteen mills; the interest and sink- 
ing fund was increased from two to four mills. 
The decrease in the general fund is expected to 
raise the same amount of money at twelve mills 
as was raised last year with fourteen mills, due 
to an increased valuation of the district. 

—The schools of Santa Barbara County, Cali- 
fornia, will receive $254,160 in state aid this 
year, according to the estimated apportionment 
of W. C. Wood, state superintendent of public 
instruction. The estimate apportions to the ele- 
mentary schools $163,100 on the basis of 233 
teacher units at $700 each, and $35,496 on the 
basis of 1,665 units of average daily attendance 
at $5.59, making a total for elementary schools 
of $198,596. The total for secondary schools is 
$55,563. 


—Levies for the different school districts of 
Yellowstone County, Mont., for 1926 will vary 
from two mills to 31 mills. School districts may 
levy up to ten mills for the general school fund 
and additional levies may only be made by a 
special vote. 

In addition to the district levies there is a gen- 
eral school fund levy of six mills and an accred- 


ited high school levy of three mills, which is col- 
lected over the county as a whole and then di- 
vided to the different districts on the basis of 
the number of school children in attendance, 
and number of teachers. 

—New Haven, Conn. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $2,722,913, which does not 
include the mill and a half tax for new buildings. 
The largest item of expenditure in the school 
estimates is $2,303,990 for instruction. The 
fund for general control will amount to $66,996, 
while the fund for general operation of plant 
will amount to $351,826. 

—Alton, Ill. A budget calling for an expendi- 
ture of $335,300 for the school year 1926-1927 
has been adopted by the board of education. The 
amount represents an increase of $4,000 over 
last year. 

—Muscatine, Ia. The 1926-1927 school budget 
allows $186,000 for the general fund and $30,000 
for the school building fund. 

—Evansville, Ind. The board of education has 

reduced its administrative costs and has adopted 
a tax levy of $1.00 in place of $1.05. 
Enid, Okla. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $280,400. Of this amount, $55,400 
will be raised by other means than taxation, 
$75,000 by the five-mill levy, and the remaining 
$150,000 by a new ten-mill levy voted last May. 
Detroit, Mich. The first step in a legal fight 
to stop the distribution of the state primary 
school fund has resulted in an order of the local 
court, restraining the distribution of the money. 
It is estimated the release of the school funds 
would mean a loss of $200,000 as the distribu- 
tion budget stands. 

The Detroit school board’s petition states that 
the 1925 law, giving counties of the state where 
property values are low and school population 
out of proportion extra financial aid, conflicts 
with the state constitution which gives the pri- 
mary fund to the counties in accordance with the 
school population. The petition urges that all 
the moneys paid out under the law be returned. 

—Drumright, Okla. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $118,000 for the year 1926- 
1927. 

—Altoona, Pa. The board of education has in- 
vested $240,000 in bank certificates for a period 
of six months. Four certificates of $60,000 each 








It has many advantages over the obsolete adjuster installa- 
tions—simple to install and operate—will not get out of or- 
der—less expensive and less disfiguring because of no 
unnecessary hardware or cords. 

And no other shade cloth will give the years of service that 
Luxor unfilled tinted cambric mounted on Standard shade 


Every school superintendent or school board member should 
read our “Treatise on Window Shadings for Schools.” Write 
for your copy. It will be furnished to you free of charge by 


e . ° 


Tue WEsTERN SHADE CLotH Co. 


CHICAGO 
St. Louis 


Detroit 
Indianapolis 





will be secured and three per cent interest will 
be paid. 

—Santa Fe, N. Mex. The new school funds 
apportionment shows $1,071,379 this year, as 
compared to $672,859 last year. The figures 
show an increase in the apportionment for every 
county but one. 

—Cottage Grove, Ore. A budget of $28,318 
has been adopted by the school board. 

—Joliet, Ill. The indebtedness of the board 
of education has been reduced by $90,000, mak- 
ing the present deficit approximately $110,000 
for the new school year. The reduction of the 
deficit has been made possible through the elimi- 
nation of kindergartens, the curtailment of sup- 
plies, the limitation of manual training, and a 
reduction of the janitorial staff. 

Salina, Kans. The school levy has been fixed 
at twelve mills for the next year. 

—Wichita, Kans. A tax levy of sixteen mills 
recently adopted by the school board will pro- 
vide an income of $1,952,000. The levy is di- 
vided into 10.78 mills for the general fund, three 
mills for the building fund, 1.25 mills for the 
sinking fund, .77 mill for interest, and .25 mill 
for playgrounds. 

—Dallas, Tex. The budget for the operation 
and maintenance of the schools during 1926-1927 
has been set at $2,411,457. Budget items include 
instructional services, $1,958,342.77; operation 
of plant, $177,250; maintenance of plant, $107,- 
937.50; capital outlay, $43,113.32; auxiliary 
agencies, $35,305.85; general control, $63,358.38; 
fixed charges, $20,000, and debt service, $6,150. 

The receipts will come largely from taxes, ex- 
pected to be $1,730,622.75, and from the state 
school apportionment of $12 per pupil, to bring 
$560,112. A balance of $87,432, tuition collec- 
tions of $21,476.44, and other income make up 
the remainder. 

—Hutchinson, Kans. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $480,000. Of this, $400,000 
is for the general fund and $34,990 is for the 
sinking fund, and $45,120 for interest. The tax 
levy has been fixed at fifteen mills, which is an 
increase of one-half mill over last year. 

—North Platte, Neb. The school board has 
adopted a tax levy of 21 mills for school pur- 
poses in 1926-1927. This is a gain of 3.5 mills 
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Just anothef 
eary, wasted footstep. 
Only one of hundreds left 
in the school building today 
by a tired faculty. And no small 
wonder that they’re tired either. 
The distances they have to cover! The 
walking they do from room to room, the 
running up and down the stairs! And all 
so needlessly!... Western Electric Inter- 
Phones could put a stop to wasted footsteps 
and wasted time. Inter-Phones are doing just 
that in lots of schools—in schools where prin- 
cipal and faculty get information and speak to 
one another from their own desks—where 
they talk over the Inter-Phone—where they 
don’t walk needlessly ...School boards might 
well consider the case against me—it’s a 
case that covers every other wasted footstep 
as well. It’s a case, by the way, that’s been 
very well handled by specialists from 
Graybar, distributors of Inter-Phones 





























ence, wasted footsteps like 
myself know that nothing 
gets rid of us so effectively 
as Western Electric Inter- 
Phones. We know that 
there’s nothing that lasts 
longer, or is cheaper in the 
end, for Inter-Phones 
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CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY 
EDUCATIONAL ENGINEER AND CONSULTANT 
Cooperating with architect and superintendent 


to meet all needs at minimum cost 
Formerly State Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
Massachussets, 1912-23 
HOTEL WINDERMERE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Service available to 
Architects and Schoo! Boards 








A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 


CARL F. PILAT 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Specialist in the design and development of 
Institution Grounds.and Playground Parks 


Associated ¥echnical Advisory Corporation Consulting Engineers 
Member, American Society of Landscape Architects 
15 Park Row New York City 





LESLIE E, WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 


ment of Institutions and Schoo! Grounds. 


Specializing in the development of school grounds in the 
Gulf States. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 
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‘over the levy of last year. It includes eighteen 
mills for the general fund, and eight mills for 
the bond fund, making a total of 21 mills. 

—Mulberry, Kans. The school board has re- 
duced the school levy from 39 mills to 35% 
mills. 

—Council Bluffs, Ia. The budget requirements 
of the schools for the next year total $227,500. 
The budget provides $195,000 for general ex- 
penses and $32,500 for school buildings. 

—Perry, Ia. The reduction of the mill levy of 
the schools will be effected with the retirement 
of $35,000 worth of school bonds and the refund- 
ing of $40,000 worth at a lower rate of interest. 

—Girard, Kans. The school board has fixed 
the levy for school purposes at nineteen mills, 
distributed as follows: General, sixteen mills; 
repairs and construction work, two mills; bonds 
and interest, one mill. 

—Mexia, Tex. The school board has adopted 
a tax rate of $1 for the next year. 

—Topeka, Kans. The tax levy of the schools 
has been fixed at 12.5 mills. It provides 9.27 
mills for the general fund and three mills for the 
building fund. 

—Kokomo, Ind. A total of $361,900 has been 
set as the budget for 1926-1927. Of this amount, 
$152,035 must be raised by taxation. 


—The Texas State Board of Education has 
fixed the per capita scholastic apportionment for 
1926-1927 at $11.50. It is expected that the 
legislature will grant a supplemental appropria- 
tion of more than $4,000,000 to raise the 
amount to $15. The lack of available school 
funds prevented the adoption of a higher appor- 
tionment figure. 


—Auburn, Ind. The school board has adopted 
a tax levy of $1.22 for 1926-1927, as against 
$1.14 for the last year. Of the total levy, 97 
cents will be used for operation of the schools 
and 25 cents for bonded indebtedness. 


—Youngstown, O. The budget for the new 
school year will be approximately the same as 
last year, which was $3,500,000. 


—State Supt. S. M. N. Marrs of Texas has 
proposed an increase from one cent to three 
cents in the tax on gasoline as a means of rais- 
ing the school tax of the state. Under the plan, 
one-half of the tax would be used for the 
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B. ASHBURTON TRIPP 


Landscape Architect and Town Planner 
Designer of 


SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS 
Guardian Building Cleveland. Ohio 
Member, American Society of Landscape Architects 


ALFRED KELLOGG 
Consultant to School Departments 


Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
Iiumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 


89 Franklin Street, Boston Massachusetts. 





WALTER E. GILLHAM 
ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 


Specializing in The Design of Heating, Ventilating, 
Plumbing, Electric Wiring and Refrigeration Systems. 
409 Interstate Bidg. | 











CHARLES FOSTER 


Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 


Professional Service for Architects 


512 Sellwood Bidg , Duluth, Minn. 


schools and the remainder for the improvement 
of roads. 

—Attorney General Gibson of Iowa has ruled 
that directors of consolidated independent school 
districts may not transfer funds from the gen- 
eral fund to the schoolhouse fund without ob- 
taining the approval of the electors. 

—New York, N. Y. The annual financial re- 
port of the board of education recently made 
public, shows that the annual cost per capita of 
instructing children in all branches of the school 
system, with the exception of the elementary 
schools, is much less than it was five years ago. 
The high schools, training schools for teachers, 
vocational and trade schools, and continuation 
schools, all cost the city less per pupil than they 
did five years ago. 

The section of the report dealing with instruc- 
tional costs covers the five years beginning in 
1921 and ending in 1925. It shows that at the 
end of that period, the high schools had effected 
a reduction of $7.45 in the annual cost of in- 
structing each pupil, that the training schools 
for teachers were spending $98.21 less to teach 
the individual student, and that the vocational 
and trade schools had reduced their quota per 
pupil by $31.65. In the case of the continuation 
schools, it is costing the city $12.60 less for 
each pupil attending the compulsory schools and 
$5.13 less for those enrolled in the voluntary 


HOW TO LIVE 


America is fast emerging from the primitive 
period of struggle with forest and field into a 
period of leisure and luxury in which her millions 
are taking stock of their surroundings and are 
asking themselves this question: How may I 
live most completely in the twenty-four hours 
which belong to me each day? To live—how to 
live—that is the question that these plain folks 
are asking and searching till they find an answer 
for; and their answer, in the words of Dr. Cabot 
of Harvard, is to be found in work, play, love, 
and worship. They are working to more pur- 
pose than ever before, and they are producing 
more; nor is this work limited to that time which 
they have sold to the employer who manages 
them; they are working for themselves on their 
own time for the love of it—Robert R. Smith, 
Chicago Normal College. 
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POWER PLANTS 
HEATING & VENTILATION 
ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 


50 East 41st Street, New York City 


25 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventilation 








WELLS & HUDSON 
Architects & Engineers 


Specializing in School and College 
Buildings in Northern New England 


Hanover, N. H. 


SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ik 









Established 1898 


| JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 
| Municipal, County & School Bonds 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
ot the country during the last 27 years. Information and 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. 


First National Bank Bidg. CHICAGO 





schools. The cost of educating the individual 
elementary school pupil rose $2.99, while that of 
the parental school pupil mounted $185.43 during 
the same period. 

The vocational and trade schools have shown 
a marked reduction in per capita costs in five 
years, dropping from $182.63 to $150.98. In 
1921 it cost the city $376,409 for the 2,061 pupils 
attending the trade schools as compared with 
$395,730 for 2,621 pupils last year. 

Although the day elementary schools show a 
comparatively small increase in the per capita 
cost over a five-year period, rising from $80.23 
in 1921 to $83.22 in 1925, the actual cost of in- 
struction was over $7,000,000 greater because 
of the greater number of children in daily at- 
tendance. The city’s bill for 726,218 elementary 
pupils in 1921 was $58,266,328. Last year for 
791,996 pupils, it was $65,913,249. 

On an hourly basis, the per capita cost in the 
elementary schools for the year 1925 was con- 
siderably less than that of all the other branches, 
except the voluntary continuation classes. The 
report shows that it costs 9.283 cents per hour 
for every elementary school pupil under instruc- 
tion. In the voluntary continuation classes, the 
cost was but 8.225 cents per hour. 


The hourly cost in the other branches of the 
service was as follows: High schools, 14.426 
cents; training schools, 17.874 cents; vocational 
and trade schools, 13.336 cents; parental and 
truant schools, 53.910 cents, and compulsory 
continuation schools, 17.117 cents. 


In 1921 the cost per pupil per hour for the dif- 
ferent instructional activities was: Elementary 
schools, 8.883 cents; high schools, 15.556 cents; 
vocational and trade schools, 14.376 cents; par- 
ental and truant schools, 41.668 cents; compul- 
sory continuation schools, 27.599 cents; volun- 
tary continuation schools, 10.838 cents. 


The school building program of Atlanta, 
Georgia, involving $8,000,000, has been halted 
by the city board commission. The difference of 
opinion arises out of the insistence on the part 
of the commission that the school board estab- 
lish a salaried architectural bureau. To this the 
school board does not agree. Dr. R. M. Eubanks, 
president of the board of education, says: “The 
board of education holds its authority from the 

(Concluded on Page 94) 
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In the Finest Schools 


Medart Steel Locker installations are in in the many years of satisfactory service. 
keeping with the finest fittings and furnish- Finished in green or gray with standard 
ings in our educational institutions. Medart louvred doors. ~ w Many styles and 
Quality is unquestioned—recognized as the sizes to meet all requirements. 
standard by which all lockers are judged. Write for Medart Catalog A-2 describing 
The economy of Medart Steel Lockers lies in detail the entire line. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3530 DEKALB ST. + «+ ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK y ¢ PITTSBURGH y ¢ CLEVELAND ¢* ¢ METROIT ¢ * CHICAGO ¢£ * =SANFRANCISCO ¢ £ LOS ANGELES 


MEDART LOCKERS 


~ « The Standard by Which all Lockers are Judged ~ ~ 
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For The Big 
Game — Quick 


This advertisement is addressed to the school boards, and super- 
intendents who are wondering how to provide seats for their fel- 


lew townspeople for the big football game. 


There is no doubt that Americans like to take their athletics sit- 
Stamping areund in the mud or on the frozen ground 
at a football. game is not the form of entertainment best calcu- 


ting down. 


lated to bring the crowd again to your games. 


It is easy in these days of big stadiums and 
paved roads for them to get to some other 
town for some other game. 


For that big game— 
Send the Coupon 


You can end all your worries on this score 
very quickly. Circle A Bleachers, Portable, 
Sectional and Safe, end them in a way that 
does not require the permanent expenditure of 
large sums of money, but does quickly provide 
safe, comfortable, seats for your crowds. 








Circle A Bleachers are strong enough to hold 
four times the number of people that they seat. 
They will safely hold that crowd whether it is 
sitting, standing or jumping up and down. 


Circle A Bleachers are not Circus Seats. They 
are especially built for athletic use by a lead- 
ing manufacturer specializing in school re- 
quirements. 


They are endorsed by hundreds of schools and 
colleges who have used them for many pur- 
poses. 


CLEABLEACHERS ( 


Te INSI IAN ASAT 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
600 South Twenty-Fifth Street : . . . . 
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people, who have by their votes, empowered us 
to run the school system. We are supposed to 
know what is best for the system, but the bond 
commisssion has halted our every effort to begin 
work on this absolutely necessary school devel- 
opment program. I don’t like a difference of 
opinion with the commission, but if we must 
have a fight let us have it now and get it over 
with and get this work started. The people are 
blaming the board for this useless delay, but the 
blame lies with the commission.” 

—The Texas state board of education will fix 
the state school supply fund at $12 per capita. 
It was believed that this per capita should be 
$15, but the funds required for free textbooks 
will make this impossible. 

—tThe school board of Decatur, IIl., finds itself 
in a peculiar dilemma. It has maintained three 
tracts of land for playground purposes. These 
tracts were separated from school plans and 
hence subject to taxation. The board has come 
to the conclusion that it must dispose of these 
tracts as it cannot afford to pay the taxes. 

—The tax collections of Owensboro, Ky., are 
$20,000 lower this year than last, which will also 
affect the school funds. The decrease is due to 
the smaller tobacco stocks and a lower rate of 
assessment. 

—Neosho, Mo. The school board has passed 
an amendment to its rules providing that no 
married woman shall be elected to a teaching 
position. Women at present on the teaching 
staff are not affected. 

—Toledo, O. The board of education has ap- 
proved a budget of $6,076,000 for the year 1927. 
This is an increase of $71,000 over last year. 

—Newcastle, Ind. The cost of educating the 
children of the city during 1926-1927 will be 
approximately $241,000. The tax levy for the 
year will remain at $1.04. 

—The school tax system of Illinois calls for 
an immediate and drastic overhauling, according 
to the rural school division of the Bureau of 
Education. Cross inequalities are said to exist 


between the several school districts, with the 
result that education within the state is suffer- 
ing. 

The Bureau points out that tax rates payable 
in 1926 for grade school purposes in one district 
per $100 of equalized 


totaled $2.75 


assessed 
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You can have them for the big game this Fall. 
Send the coupon today. We will send you all 
needed information. 


- i | 


ircle A Products Corporation, 
Newcastle, Indiana. | 


| ce fe rere seats for the big game. 





Newcastle, Indiana 





valuation, while in another district the corres- 
ponding rate totaled 24 cents per $100. 

In one county of the state there are six one- 
room school districts in which the railroads pay 
58 per cent of the local tax, and six one-room 
school districts in which the railroads pay no 
local school tax. In one township in another 
county, the railroad valuations amount to 56 
per cent of the total valuation, while another 
township has no railroad valuation. In this 
county the average school tax rate paid by 
twelve one-room school districts, without rail- 
roads, is more than double the average paid by 
twelve others with railroads. 

Great differences in school tax rates are said 
to exist between districts with low valuations 
and many pupils on the one hand, and with high 
valuations and few pupils on the other. 

It is contended that inequalities in tax rates 
are followed by inequalities in educational 
methods, and facilities, which discriminates be- 
tween children of different districts. 

—Youngstown, O. Economy is to be the 
watchword of the board of education during the 
new school year. One of the largest economies 
of the year will be the carrying of a maximum 
load of pupils by each teacher in the lower ele- 
mentary classes. The average load carried last 
year was between 30 and 32. The schools will 
be operated on a levy of $5,000 less than last 
year, with two new high schools and three grade 
schools in operation. The budget carries a levy 
of $600,000 for buildings, compared with an 
average of $750,000 in the program of the last 
three years. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $11,464,790 for the year 
1926-1927, which will require a tax levy of $1.09. 
The budget contemplates the collection of 
$3,358,000 this fall under the $1.10 tax levy of 
last year, and an income from other sources of 
$592,000. 

Proceeds from the proposed bond issues in 
the 1926-1927 bond issues in the budget will 
amount to $1,875,000. This involves a $1,050,000 
bond issue for the Shortridge high school, a 
$125,000 bond issue to complete the elementary 
school program, and $700,000 for the new 
Arsenal Technical High School. 

The new building program to be started in the 
spring of 1927 will cost $745,000, of which 


$372,750 will be taken care of by the 1927 budget 
and will be financed entirely by taxation. The 
new item for building and equipment is shown 
in the budget to be $1,578,658, of which $640,856 
is rebudgeted from last year and $125,000 is to 
be raised by bond issue, 

—Caney, Kans. The school board has reduced 
the tax levy for 1926-1927 to thirteen mills, 
which is a reduction of seven mills over that for 
the last year. The reduction is the result of 
economical handling of the school finances. 


THE NEW YORK CITY ENROLLMENT 


The New York City schools opened with an 
enrollment of more than a million children in 
the regular day schools and from 10,000 to 
15,000 young workers in continuation or part- 
time schools. The greatest increase was in the 
junior and senior high schools where 870,000 
pupils were admitted to the elementary and 
junior high schools, and approximately 140,000 
to the senior high schools. The elementary 
schools had a loss of 8,000 to 10,000 students as 
compared with last year. 

The opening of the new school year showed 
an increase in the number of boys and girls on 
part time. Approximately 65,000 children will 
be in part-time classes due to the fact that the 
school board has provided only 2,957 new sit- 
tings. The number of pupils in part-time classes 
has increased from 56,789 in 1925 to 64,154 in 
1926. Thirty of the 48 school districts have 
reported pupils on part time, and the most con- 
gested district is Queens, which has 10,875 chil- 
dren on part time. 

There appears to be little prospect of relief 
in the shortage of seats during the new school 
term as only 11,000 additional sittings have 
been provided to date. There were no new 
buildings in Manhattan, the Bronx, or Brooklyn. 
A year ago the number of new school buildings 
reached 38, which provided 62,171 new sittings. 
In September, only four elementary school 
buildings and an addition to one of the high 
schools were opened, providing a total of 2,957 
sittings. In November, it is expected that 7,275 
additional sittings will be ready, including 3,111 
in the new building of the Jamaica High School. 
In December, the Port Richmond high school 
and an addition to the School for the Deaf will 
be occupied. 
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FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the result 
of experience, a quarter of a century devoted 
exclusively to the development and manufac- 
ture of children’s outdoor health building 
goods by this Company. The best you can 
buy, this we guarantee. 


We offer the most comprehensive line to 
select from, nothing but approved and guar- 
anteed apparatus. 


Sold by the leading school supply houses thru- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL-STANDARD Co. 


ANDERSON Established 1900 INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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A School Sidewalk Scheme 


Wm. C. Dickinson, Nashville, Tenn. 


Attractive walks that function are an essen- 
tial of good school grounds design, and the solu- 
tion of this problem at the new Peabody Dem- 
onstration School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, as a successful 
example will be of interest. 


The landscape planning for the Peabody 
Demonstration School was done while its archi- 
tecture was being determined. The final loca- 
tion of the building on the lot was the result 
of a study of the use of the playgrounds and 
the relation of the building to the other build- 
ings on the campus. The location, as the ac- 
companying plan will show, allows about 70 feet 
of lawn space between the school and the street, 
a distance made necessary by the shape of the 
land in the rear, but after all a desirable econ- 
omy, as the front lawn of any school need only 
be adequate for architectural setting, and should 
never be large enough to encourage play, which 
belongs elsewhere. A school grounds as a prac- 
tical demonstration of community civics must 
have one area of well kept lawn with modest, 
appropriate planting; such does not interfere 
with school activities when properly planned. 

With the limitation of a small plot of show 
ground, that must be planned to be attractive 
without excessive police regulations, begins the 
problem of walks. 

Walks must go where one needs to go directly, 
or unconsciously suggest a better way. As a 
product of good art, walks must not cut up the 
middle of things unpleasantly, but must allow 
the lawn by dominant areas of grass to give 
setting to the building approached. Planting is 
a useful adjunct to walk layout, but it should 
not be used too obviously to change their direc- 
tion, although it may push walks somewhat 
away from the foundations of buildings, etc. 
The width of a walk must be in scale with its 
use and its part in the design. Its form must 
be architectural as well as functional. Let us 


WALKS IN FRONT OF THE PEABODY DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 


see how some of these principles are worked 
out: 

A large number of children are brought to 
this school in automobiles; hence a straight line 
to the street is desirable. You will find it at 
both side and front doors. These walks are 
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crete slab would have glared in the sun, broken 
the continuity of lawn, and ruined the dignity 
of the portico, carefully designed by the archi- 
tect in proportion balance of light, shade, and 
color; incidentally, a crime that is frequently 
perpetrated in front of many public buildings, 
The width of the walk, the landing in front of 
the steps and at the street, cause few people 
to stray on the grass itself. 
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DETAIL. OF SIDEWALK. Reena 


PLABODY DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
Gh ener tae A Course, FoR. TEACHERS, NASHVILLE, TANNESSAL 
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widened into a platform at the steps of both 
doors and at the street, points where crowding 
is greatest. These are the main and widest 
walks. The grass panel in the center of the 


largest walk is significant. An unbroken con- 





Children that walk to school may be inclined 
to make a short cut to the front door; this is 
provided for by means of connecting side door 
walk and the central platform. A branch walk 


connecting the front door and the side door is 
(Concluded on Page 99) 
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Central Panel of Walk; 


Secondary Walks with 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 


“Corner-Circle”’ 
View of Sidewalk Showing Platform at Door. 


in Foreground. 


NASHVILLE, 


TENN. 
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Durabilt Single Tier, Double Row Lockers with 


Metal Base Plates in Alcoves 
Eastside High School 


oe Sees es 5 hee By. 


Eastside High School 
Paterson, N. J. 
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Durabilt Single Tier Double Row 
Lockers in a Gym Room 
Eastside High School 
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DURABILT BASKET TRUCKS 


Eastside High School, Paterson, N. J. 


Built by Locker Specialists 


The selection of the proper make of steel clothing lock- 
ers for the modern school installation is a matter of 
great importance. 

The trend today in building construction is to place 
lockers in the corridors and other places of prominence, 
consequently an improper selection would seriously af- 
fect the beauty of the interior decorative scheme. 
Durabilt Steel Lockers are the choice of thousands of 
experienced School Executives who are convinced that 
Durabilt products embody all that can be desired in a 
locker installation and at lower cost because they are 
BUILT BY LOCKER SPECIALISTS. 

The locker equipment in the New Eastside High School 
at Paterson, N. J., was not bought on price. The Dura- 


bilt reputation for quality and dependability was a spe- 
cific reason why the Board of Education invested nearly 
$17,000 in Durabilt Steel Lockers and Basket Trucks. 
Various views of this installation are displayed in the 
illustrations shown above. Note the rigid and strong 
appearance of the convenient basket trucks. The spa- 
cious alcoves and gym room with their attractive double 
row, single tier Durabilt Lockers appeal to the sense 
of strength and durability. 

We would be pleased to assist in preparing locker speci- 
fications and submitting prices or other data for your 
consideration. Our new locker handbook is just off the 
press and if you desire a copy just phone our nearest 
Sales Representative or write us direct at Aurora. 


Vo better built than Duvabilt! 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., 


Sales Offices In All Principal Cities 


AURORA, ILL. 
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Interior view of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., High 
School in which Trus- 
con Steel Joists were 
used. Archs.: LeRoy & 
Newlander. Contrs.: 
DeRight Bros. Constr. 
Co. 


Demand Truscon Steel 
Joists in your. next 
School Construction. 


Added Safety With 
Added Economy 


Truscon Steel Joists in the floor construction 
of your school mean three fundamental things: 
—a high degree of fire safety, a desirable rigid- 
ity that cuts down vibration and results in 
sound proofness, and finally a generous build- 
ing economy. 


When you use Truscon Steel Joists you cut 
field labor to the minimum, you speed up con- 
struction, you eliminate the necessity for spe- 
cial machinery. These factors decrease con- 
struction cost. Yet in every way you live up 
to the requirements of present day codes for 
school construction. Investigate the merits 
and economies of Truscon Steel Joists now. 


Catalog free on request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, 0. 


Warehouses and Offices 
in all Principal Cities 


USCON 
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The Unseen Quality 
that determines value 


In nearly every article there are unseen 
parts that constitute its value. In a 
locker the unseen values are also present. 
The built-in engineering principles may 
not be apparent to the eye. 


In Durand lockers you will find the 
highest grade materials and the best of 
engineering. A minute examination will 
reveal the reasons for long life and serv- 
ice-giving qualities. The one-piece angle 
frame, the special Durand hinge, the 16 
gauge steel door are but a few of the 
important features of Durand lockers. 
The rigid standards adopted for Durand 
lockers and religiously adhered to assures 
their long life and entire dependability. 


These unseen values reveal themselves 
in satisfactory service over a long period 
of use. Write for the Durand catalog. 


Dol: 





1§01 First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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| MILCOR- 4 
Firesafe, Crackfree 











Milcor “Expansion” Casing (Patented 
Jupe 12, 1922 and January 26, 1926). 
This metal trim, shown here in position 
in a wall plastered on Milcor Stay-Rib 
metal lath, eliminates costly wooden 
nd windows, black- 
ves the appearance 


casings for doors 
boards, etc., imp 
of rooms, makes them more sanitary, 
easier to keep clean — and actually 
saves money. 


Be sure to get this data 


We have developed a special type of 
“Expansion” Casing (No. 9) for black- 
board trim. It has been used with great 
success on some of the finest new schools 
in the country. Let us show you how it 
can be adapted to your plans — for new 
schools or for rebuilt rooms. Our en- 
gineering service is offered without cost 
or obligation. Usually Milcor can im- 
prove the building, make it safer,and | 
at the same time show you a saving. | 




















(Concluded from Page 96) 

worked out by means of this same walkway. 
This connecting path is narrower than the other 
walks in order to express its secondary func- 
tion; it has, however, to guide pedestrians, wide 
flowing curves which will be noted on the plan, 
and at the platforms projecting angles to serve 
These angles give architec- 
tural crispness to the design and are as func- 
tional as curves if projected sufficiently. This 
secondary walk is pushed as close to the build- 
By 
means of the planting at the foundation of the 
building, it is kept in a graceful curve and an 
artificial appearance is avoided. The same walk 
continues around the corner of the building to 
the playground, but is frankly crowded away in 
a sweeping curve from a basement area way by 
planting. Access to the playground, 
which is completely fenced, by this path is 
merely secondary-—the principal entrances being 
through the building and from a side street. 

A feature to be noticed is the junction of the 
straight walks with the sidewalk along the city 
street. The corner-circle with the square has 
proved a very successful means of guarding 
It is ample, three feet 
in area, covered, pleasing in design, and fills 


the same purpose. 


ing as possible to give a large lawn space. 


heavy 


against corner cutting. 
the space usually worn bare of grass. It is an 
example of applied walk psychology. 

As the plan indicates, it is the intention of 
the designer that there be no planting other 
than trees and grass except at the foundation of 
the building. There will be no flower beds or 
the 
Planting serves to unduly emphasize walks, 


masses of shrubbery breaking up lawn. 
which are otherwise subordinated by the large 
The results from this sort of 
designing is a simple unfenced lawn, with the 


necessary amount of paths, that will largely 


areas of grass. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Stop this frightful loss of children’s lives 


and taxpayers’ money by insisting on 


MILCOR- 


FIRESAFE CONSTRUCTION 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
LA CROSSE, WIS. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


take care of itself with the exception of cutting 
and watering. A minimum of regulations from 
within the school building will keep it from 
serious abuse. The heavy shrubbery planting 
at the base of the building is adequate and in 
due time the present monotony of the lawn will 
be relieved by shadows from the trees which are 
at present small. 

The solution of the Peabody Demonstration 
School walk problem should prove a useful ex- 
ample to many educators struggling with the 
problem of school ground design. 
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A Principal’s Code 

A code to be observed by school principals 
was formulated by G. W. Lehman as a master’s 
thesis at the Ohio State University. It contains 
the following seventeen points: 

1. Never criticize a predecessor. 

2. Criticize no one destructively in the pres- 
ence of others. And do not “tear down” unless 
you can suggest improvement. 

38. Do not act independently of others. 
Whether or not vou use their suggestions, con- 
sult your associates about matters of more than 
personal importance. 

4. Always give sincere consideration to the 
feelings and experience of others. 

5. Greatest success comes from the proper 
delegation of duties to others. 

6. Cultivate a pleasing manner 
suggestions and instructions. 

{. Be sure you are right before making de- 
cisions. 


in giving 




















MILCOR. 
Firesafe, Lightning- 
Proof Metal Roofing 





Metal Tile oe . Tooke ; 
etal Tile— a neat, i ing 
metal roof that renders pro- 
tection against storms, lightning and fire. 





Milcor Spanish Metal Tile — an ideal, 
artistic roof with all the above mention- 
ed advantages plus the charm of Spanish 
tile. These Milcor roofs can be finished 
in any color desired. 


Send for these 
Valuable Books 


“Modern Modes in Better 
Plastering” will give you a 
new conception 
of the true value 
and economy of 
Milcor metal 
lath construc- 
tion methods. 






















“The Milcor 
Architectural 
Sheet Metal Guide” features many 
products essential to school <> 
addition to metal tile roofing. th 
books will be sent on request FREE. 


Many schools have adapted these 
books to class study because of the 


important data they contain. 






















8. Be sure that you do things thoroughly at 
the right time. 

9. Let “service to others” be the watchword. 

10. Never allow personal desire to over- 
shadow justice toward pupils and teachers. 

11. Before publishing items of school busi- 
ness, such as costs, consider public reaction, 
through a possible misunderstanding of condi- 
tions. 

12. Avoid “chumminess” with students or 
teachers beyond carefully thoughtout limits be- 
cause of the consequences. 

13. Authority must not be asserted except in 
unusual circumstances. Avoid it by leading 
teachers and associates to your way of thinking, 
if it is better than theirs. Suggest your points 
in such a manner as this, “Do you think this or 
that would be an improvement or an ad- 
vantage ?” 

14. Never allow people to think you are con- 
scious of doing favors for them. 

15. Do not request students to avoid things 
you are guilty of doing. 

16. Do not request unnecessary work of 
teachers or pupils, because it is not their duty 
to satisfy your whims. Every investigation must 
have a worthy purpose. 


17. You cannot discipline a pupil by using 
threats or force. He will ignore the punishment 
and do his utmost to “get even”. 


—David M. Bishop, aged 70, who taught school 
for fifty years, recently passed a county teach- 
ers’ examination, and will teach a school at Fos- 
terburg, Madison County, Illinois. 


—In Colorado it is proposed to make the edu- 
cation of adults compulsory. It is proposed to 
go to the state legislature with a bill which will 
demand that men and women give scientific 
study to the physical, mental, and spiritual well 
being of their offspring. The compulsory courses 
will be built on the following lines if the sug- 
gestions of its proponents are heeded: (1), ef- 
fects of physical handicaps, removal or ameliora- 
tion; (2), effects of unwise discipline, the tech- 
nique of wise government; (3), effects of 
fatigue, provision for adequate rest in childhood 
and adolescence; (4), mal-nutrition, the practice 
of correct nutrition; (5), effects of misguidance 
in personal and sex hygiene, intelligent guidance. 
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Know the facts— 


learn in detail why Page is the most 


permanent and economical protection for schools 
‘ Find out for yourself why it is \ A 

everywhere being specified as standard to safeguard LEO AA ORL 
eg and keep America’s youth from harm. 
‘Built of copper-bearing steel or Armco Ingot Iron 


and playgrounds. 


¢ 
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and heavily galvanized, Page will give perfect service 


over a long period of years. 


There is a Page distributor nearby who will gladly 
consult with you. Write for his name and interesting 


literature. 


Page Fence and Wire Products Association 


215 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 110, Chicago, IIl. 


Distributing wire link products by the 
Page Steel and Wire Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
An Associate Company of the 
American Chain Co., Incorporated 
District Offices: 

Chicago New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Made in Canada by: 

Dominion Chain Company, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


—Under a rule of the board of health of Clay 
County, Ind., school bus drivers in the county 
are required to pass a physical examination be- 
fore they may be allowed to operate a bus. 
Drivers are disqualified through loss of limbs, 
loss of motion, defective vision, hearing or heart, 
epilepsy, or a mental or communicable disease. 

—Waterloo, Ia. The office of the superintend- 
ent of schools has been moved to the West high 
school building. 

—Supt. William McAndrew of Chicago has set 
a new standard for the grade schools through 
the adoption of twelve new requirements. Last 
year the principals of the respective grade 
schools were given ten points for their schools 
to reach as standards. At that time, more than 
half of the schools reached the standard of the 
first inspection, and all attained it before the 
year was over. 


—New York, N. Y. With the opening of 
schools in September, 35,000 pupils in elemen- 
tary schools went on part-time and 19,000 in 
high schools were placed in similar classes. In 
the junior high school, 1,389 were in part-time 
classes. A part of the overcrowding is due to a 
reduction in the number of new schools. The 
reduced building program is due to a cut of 
$35,000,000 in school building appropriations. 

—Haskell, Okla. Under a new rule of the 
school board, all children entering the first grade 
must present a birth certificate. The rule has 
been passed to assist the state school authorities 
in keeping their record of the vital statistics. 


—Portland, Ore. The school board has ruled 
that high school freshmen and newly enrolled 
students must sign the usual pledge not to join 
school fraternities. The pledge was the cause 
of two suspensions of students last year and 
their cases are pending in the court. 


—Knoxville, Tenn. Prof. Joe Jennings, of 
Peabody College, Nashville, has been employed 
as director of the newly created research bureau 
of the school system. Prof. Jennings will begin 
a thorough study of the school system, with a 
view of discovering defects in the service which 
may be remedied. 

—State Superintendent H. V. Holloway and 
the members of the Delaware state board of edu- 
cation recently visited all the white schools in 
the three counties of the state. The purpose 
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TRADE MARK 


America’s 
frst wire 


Since-1883 





was to gain first hand information on the physi- 
cal conditions of school buildings. 

—The tremendous growth of the North Caro- 
lina schools is brought out in a statement by 
the state superintendent’s department: In 1900 
the school property was valued at $1,097,564 and 
in 1925 $70,705,835. The expenditures for capi- 
tal outlay were $56,207 in 1900 and $12,470,059 
in 1925. During this period the number of 
teachers employed increased from 8,320 to 22,- 
248; the enrollment from 400,452 to 809,834, and 
the high school enrollment from 2,000 to 67,000. 
The one teacher schools were reduced from 7,829 
to 3,698. 

A recent circular of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation recently reported the number of students 
completing the rural curricula in teacher-pre- 
paring institutions; also the types of schools 
these students expect to enter during the school 
year. 

A summary of the reports from 33 normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges show that out of 
1,596 students completing the one-year curricula, 
1,380, or 86.4 per cent, plan to enter one and 
two-teacher schools; 80, or five per cent, will 
enter the larger open-country and village 
schools, and 90, or 50.6 per cent, will continue 
their education. Of the 706 students completing 
the two-year curricula, 189, or 26.8 per cent, 
plan to enter one and two-teacher schools; 470, 
or 66.6 per cent, will enter the larger open- 
country and village schools; eleven, or 1.5 per 
cent, the city schools, and 36, or 5.1 per cent, will 
continue their education. 

—Dr. Isaac D. Rawlings, state health director 
of Illinois, in a recent statement, declares that 
sixty per cent of the 50,000 school teachers of 
the state lose approximately 200,000 days an- 
nually because of illness. He points out that the 
teaching profession is one of the few fields of 
selective employment that requires no physical 
examination of applicants. 

A health certificate ought to be a qualification 
requirement of every candidate seeking a teach- 
ing position, according to Dr. Rawlings. The 
salary cost of lost time from sickness of teach- 
ers probably exceeds $1,000,000 a year. Investi- 
gations in Springfield show a loss of 1,700 days 
because of sickness last year by 268 of 433 
teachers employed in one system of schools. 
The figures applied to the entire state, indicate 
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that close to 30,000 teachers, or 60 per cent of 
the total, lost about 200,000 days from the class- 
rooms because of illness during the last school 
year. 

—Salem, O. The position of dean of girls in 
the high school has been created by the board 
of education, 

—Puplis in the public schools of Kansas will 
see Old Glory this year even though the school 
may be too poor to buy a flag. Under an 
arrangement at the state printing plant the first 
page of each of the 1,000,000 volumes published 
will be devoted to a picture of the American 
flag. The insertion of a full-page reproduction 
of the flag was suggested to the state printing 
plant by the Americanization committee of the 
American Legion. 

—tThe first visiting teacher demonstration in 
Connecticut was completed this summer when 
the board of education of New Haven received 
the report of Miss Ettiene Baldwin, who was 
attached to the staff of the Lincoln school the 
past year. 

The child Welfare Association of Connecticut 
arranged and financed the demonstration to show 
the value of specialized work with difficult school 
children in helping to solve the problem of 
delinquency and backwardness. 

The report shows that 111 children in 65 
families have been under observation. The 
teacher held 886 interviews with children, con- 
ducted 355 consultations with teachers, and 
made 634 calls in the homes of pupils to study 
behavior causes. 


—The vast size of the New York City school 
system is graphically illustrated in the annual 
financial and statistical report of the board of 
education. With the aid of a series of charts 
and diagrams, the book shows that the pupils 
enrolled in the schools are more than twice as 
numerous as those of Chicago, and nearly four 
times those of Philadelphia. New York’s school 
attendance is given as 917,117, Chicago’s as 
409,936, and Philadelphia’s as 228,201. 

More interesting than these comparisons is @ 
chart in the report showing that the number of 
children attending the schools of New York City 
is almost equal to the number receiving instruc- 
tion in Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Newark, 
and Los Angeles combined. 


(Concluded on Page 102) 
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End Overcrowding Before Winter Comes 


VERCROWDING of school rooms, with the attendant bad 
effects upon the health and the studies of children, is bad. 

In the early fall overcrowded school rooms can not always be avoided, 
but the bad effects can be minimized by plenty of open windows and 
fresh air. 
But in the winter the lack of light and air space is going to have a 
serious effect upon the children, holding them back in their studies, 
making them subject to all manner of colds and similar ills. Crowded 
schools then are bad. They are also unnecessary. 
You can avoid these conditions in your school this winter. 
By acting now, you can have your children housed in warm, light, 





comfortable quarters, conducive to study and to health. Send the Coupon today 
You can do this without the permanent expenditure of large sums of We can ship these schools within a 
money. wir, "Yeu cam’ have San Oe 
If you will send the coupon below we will be glad to work out with for this winter by sending the cou- 
you details of this plan. pon today. 

It provides for the use of Circle A Schools, especially built, to comply = 9~77 TT ~"e 


with all state requirements, and fulfill all the conditions of the best in 
modern school design, by the leading manufacturers of portable 
housing. 

Circle A Schools are complete in every detail. A one room school 
for 40 can be erected in 5 days or a 2 room school for 80 in 2 days. 


Circle A Products Corporation, 
Newcastle, Indiana. 


Please send me catalog and complete information 
on Circle A Schools. 
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CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION a ee 


600 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana L # 
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Wilson Side Coiling 
or Vertical Partitions 


A Forty Foot Partition in a Three Foot Box 


OMETIMES when an opening is 
very wide, it is impractical to use 
a rolling partition hung from above. 


ing type. 


Then we use the side coiling or verti- 


cal rolling type. With them practical- 
ly any width opening can be closed. 

Partitions for a forty-foot opening 
will coil into a three-foot box, and you 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 


11 East 38TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


get the same sound proof partition 
that you get with the overhead coil- 


A most interesting booklet No. 14, on 
the subject of rolling and folding par- 
titions, is yours for the asking. May 
we send you a copy? 


Also Manufacturers of Sectionfold Partitions and Hygienic Wardrobes. 


(Concluded from Page 100) 


Another chart reveals that the combined 
school populations of fourteen of the large cities 
in the country—Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Seattle, 
Cleveland, Boston, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Minneapolis, Washington, Buffalo, Mil- 
waukee, San Francisco, and Kansas City, come 
to little more than the figure credited to New 
York. 

—Complete regulation uniforms are required 
of every girl attending the San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, high school with the opening of the new 
school term. 

—Rumford, Me., is the first town in the state 
to adopt the all-year school plan. Under the 
lead of Mr. L. E. Williams, the town started 
five years ago to hold a six weeks’ summer ses- 
sion. This year the plan was enlarged, and in- 
stead of having one center, four different centers 
were opened, and the attendance increased to 
more than 400. 

—A revision of the course of study at Alton, 
Iil., is proposed by Supt. Curtis. The last gen- 
eral revision was in 1918 and since then many 
modifications in textbooks have been made. In 
the last five years it is estimated 35 per cent 
of the books have been changed, and in five 
years more, a complete change will have been 
made, 

—Cleveland, O. Immediate steps to eliminate 
fraternities in the high schools will be taken 
by Mr. Alfred A. Benesch, member of the board 
of education. In the opinion of Mr. Benesch, 
the fraternities encourage a caste system among 
students and should not be encouraged by in- 
stitutions supported by public funds. 

—Springfield, II]. The school board has made 
five changes in school district boundary lines. 

—Portland, Me. Nine new school libraries 
have been opened with the reopening of the 
school term. 

To offset the midyear graduations there will 
be opportunity for the acceleration of brilliant 
pupils in special rooms, while much will be done 
for children who find it hard to keep up in their 
grades. 

—The New York City board of education is 
contemplating the abolition of the feather duster 
in the schools and will introduce the vacuum 
cleaner instead. 

—The New York City board of education ex- 
pects to formulate new rules forbidding high 





school fraternities and sororities. Harold G. 
Campbell, associate superintendent in charge of 
high schools, is confident that the new rule will 
prove effective. Dr. Frank P. Graves, state 
commissioner of education for New York, in 
discussing the subject recently, said: “It would 
seem almost axiomatic to say that all cliques, 
fraternities and snobbishness have no place in 
democracy’s high school. But it is only too evi- 
dent that societies of this kind do exist in our 
high schools, and constitute a most difficult prob- 
lem. These organizations are nart of the at- 
tempt to ape college life that has been counte- 
nanced or encouraged in many high schools. 
Opinions differ concerning the general value of 
fraternities in college, but there is little doubt 
that in the high school they generally lead to 
lowered scholarship and infractions of dis- 
cipline.” 

—The two little red schoolhouses in districts 
adjoining Mulford, Mass., have been abolished. 
The school board has appropriated $7,500 for 
pupil transportation to the larger school. By 
closing the two schools the board believes that 
a saving of $4,000 has been made. 


—The latest issue of “State School Facts,” 
the official publication of the North Carolina 
Department of Education, continues the study 
of the measurement of educational efficiency 
taking the data for 1924-1925. By taking the 
identical measurement, and using a different set 
of figures, the relative standing of the units 
measured are ascertained and comparisons made. 
In the study, ten factors were taken, the first 
five pertaining to teachers, term and children, 
and the other five pertaining to expenditures 
and values. In arriving at the index number 
for any school system, one hundred was used 
as the perfect score for each factor used. The 
first five factors are designated academic fac- 
tors, and the last five financial factors. 


The study shows that the general score for 
the state as a whole was 56.9 during 1923-1924, 
and during one year the score has increased to 
59.5, or a growth of 2.6 points. The general 
index for the rural systems was 50.1 in 1923- 
1924, and 53.1 during 1924-1925. This is an 
average increase of three points for the year. 
The score for the city schools was 81.1 in 1923- 


DOORS - PARTITIONS - BLINDS 
WARDROBES 





1924, and 83.9 in 1924-1925, which is an increase 
of 2.8 points for the city schools. 

Greensboro led the city schools by having the 
highest score, 93.1, of any unit. The city group, 
as a rule, made the highest scores, an average 
score of 86.5. In group two, Salisbury took first 
place over New Bern, which held first place last 
time. Kingston moves up from sixth to third 
place, with a score of 84.6. 


—The all-year school plan was tested out at 
Long Beach, N. Y., by conducting a summer 
high school. A report submitted to the board 
of education by Supt. Walter J. Schwalje, states 
that the experiment proved a success. Students 
were enrolled from a large number of cities and 
towns. Over 90 per cent of the students secured 
credit marks above 85 per cent. The board of 
education consists of President Jesse Froehlich, 
Mrs. T. A. Cook, E. J. Healy, Henry Green, and 
L. Sondergaard. 


—The assistant principals of the New York 
City schools have planned a series of confer- 
ences which are intended to improve the dis- 
cipline in the middle grades. The objectives are 
the following: 

1. To give teachers an understanding of the 
nature and purposes of discipline. 

2. To provide a common point of view in the 
handling of cases, so that there will not be con- 
flict of method. 

3. To stimulate successful teachers, by ap- 
proval of their work, to further advancement. 

4. To assist inexperienced or weak teachers 
in these grades. 

5. To develop a spirit of cooperation among 
the teachers of this group. 

6. To establish a uniform procedure in the 
matter of reporting cases to the office. 

7. To solve, if possible, certain very definite 
cases in these grades. 

A. Pupil A, who has the wanderlust, plays 
truant, has little respect for authority, etc. 

B. Pupil B, who is an overgrown boy, bullies 
the other members of his class, and has threat- 
ened a teacher. 

C. Pupil C, who is an average girl with no 
mother, who is a bad influence on the other girls 
in the schools and wants to leave home. 

8. To make the teachers better able to cope 
with new cases that may arise. 
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The Miessner Piano Company believes 
that selecting a school piano is a technical 
job which can be handled most effectively 
by those entrusted with directing music 
activities in the schools. 


School Superintendents depend upon pro- 
fessional experts in the selection of tech- 
nical equipment. Music supervisors through 
their knowledge of music and pedagogical 
methods are specially qualified to judge 
pianos. School officials in purchasing pi- 
anos should seek their advice. Music su- 
pervisors should point out the importance 


© Who Should Select 
Your Sch@! Pianos” 


With music filling an ever larger place in 
the school curriculum, that is an important 
question today. 


of sound piano construction to those re- 
sponsible for school expenditures. 


Miessner is the Standard 


The Miessner Piano Company invites com- 
parison because the little Miessner is a 
highly specialized instrument, designed for 
public school music and manufactured 
under the supervision of a nationally known 
music educator. It is only 3 ft. 7 in. high, 
yet its tone is actually superior to that of 
a small grand. Today the Miessner em- 
bodies exclusive refinements for improving 
the tone and lengthening the piano’s life. 
These features have been developed 
through eight years of service in the public 
schools. 


Mail the coupon for complete information 
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Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 


TEACHERS 
SALARIES 


AN UNSOUND PAY POLICY 


Public officials who are studying proposals for 
revision of teachers’ salary schedules will prob- 
ably pay slight attention to the “family wage”, 
a device under which compensation would be 
based on the needs of the worker and not on 
services rendered, savs the New York Sun in a 
recent editorial. It continues: The idea is thor- 
oughly paternalistic and is based on an indefen- 
sible conception of economics. 

The family wage contemplates a graduated 
scale of pay, adjusted to the number of depend- 
ents of the employed. It has been adopted to 
an extent in the bureaus of several European 
governments and is said to have won some rec- 
ognition in certain industrial wage agreements 
abroad. 

In the public schools in this country the idea 
has been advanced in the hope of stemming the 
exodus of the man teacher. He has been getting 
scarcer year by year, and threatens to become 
wholly extinct. Fifty years ago more than half 
the teachers of the country were men; today 
fully 85 per cent are women. Compensation is 
partly responsible for this, of course. A rate of 
pay hardly sufficient to satisfy the women teach- 
ers—witness the current campaign for higher 
salaries—is not likely to prove attractive to a 
man with wife and children to support or to one 
who some day expects to be the head of a family. 

This disappearance of the male pedagogue is 
giving concern to school administrators. They 
do not belittle the teaching ability of women as 
a group, but they would like to have more men 
for classes of adolescent boys. In the hope of 
attracting more men Superintendent O’Shea not 
long ago suggested that bonuses be paid to 
teachers of boys’ classes. While women assigned 
to boys’ classes would receive the same extra 
allowance, the policy would be followed of first 
assigning all available men to such grades. Thus 
the equal pay law would not be violated. 

It is a question, however, whether any device 
of this kind would have the desired effect. There 
is something more than compensation involved in 
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BIG INVESTMENTS IN TEXT BOOKS 
should be PROTECTED 
IN THE INTERESTS OF THE TAXPAYER. 


The surest way to accomplish this is to use 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which are designed for the particular purpose of increasing 
the lives of the books and keeping them clean. 


THREE QUALITIES — THREE PRICES 


Holden Unfinished Leatherette 
Holden Semi-Leatherette 
Holden Tri-Leatherette 
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the refusal of men to enter teaching. Even be- 
fore the days of the equal pay law their number 
in the profession began to decline. Reasonably 
or unreasonably, teaching has come to be looked 
upon as a woman’s occupation. Only the man 
with a strong natural inclination for the life of 
the schoolroom is turning to it. He certainly 
should be adequately compensated, but his com- 
pensation should be based on the service he per- 
forms, not on the size of his family. 

UNIVERSITY CITY SALARY SCHEDULE 

—The board of education of University City, 
Mo., has adopted a salary schedule and a list of 
requirements for teachers and principals enter- 
ing the school system. Under the rules, prefer- 
ence will be given to teachers and principals 
with two or more years of teaching experience; 
for the kindergarten and elementary grades, 
teachers must have completed not fewer than 
sixty hours of college work in a college and 
graduation from a first grade high school; teach- 
ers in the junior and senior high schools must 
be graduates of colleges or universities, of equal 
rank with the state university. 

In general, a teacher enters the system as a 
third assistant, but in order to remain in the 
system, the work of the teacher must merit pro- 
motion to the rank of second assistant before 
the close of the second year. Experienced 
teachers coming into the system will be given 
advanced position in the schedule as the super- 
intendent and the board of education may deter- 
mine, depending upon the preparation and the 
character of the experience. 

Under the rules, the first and second years of 
service in the school system will be a trial or 
probationary period, and no teacher will be em- 
ployed beyond that period unless satisfactory 
work has been done to merit a recommendation 
for re-appointment. 

The rank of first assistant is for exceptional 
merit and is given where the teacher has been 
in the system for at least two years. The work 
of the teacher must be rated as exceptional by 
the principal, the superintendent, the supervisor, 
and the evidence must be approved by the board 
of education. Consideration is given to all 
points listed on the efficiency blank, the points 
being arranged under five general heads as 
follows: Personal equipment, social and profes- 
sional equipment, schoo] management, technique 
of teaching, and results. 
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Teachers must be students of educational 
problems and should make reasonable effort to 
improve themselves in the teaching profession. 
The requirement may be met by attendance at 
approved summer schools, by professional work 
in extension courses, and by domestic and for- 
eign travel. Teachers failing to comply with the 
requirement will not be entitled to advances 
provided in the schedules, or if at the maximum 
will be subject to such action concerning the 
failure as the board may determine. 

The salary schedules are divided into five sec- 
tions, and are as follows: 

Schedule I (60 college hours).—Third assist- 
ant, first year $1,200, second year $1,300, third 
year $1,400, fourth year $1,500; second assistant, 
second year $1,300, third year $1,400, fourth 
year $1,500, fifth year $1,600; first assistant, 
third year $1,400, fourth year $1,500, fifth year 
$1,600, sixth year $1,700, and seventh year 
$1,800. 

Schedule II (90 college hours).—Third assist- 
ant, first year $1,300, second year $1,400, third 
year $1,500, fourth year $1,600, fifth year $1,700; 
second assistant, second year, $1,400, third year 
$1,500, fourth year $1,600, fifth year $1,700, 
sixth year $1,800; first assistant, third year 
$1,500, fourth year $1,600, fifth year $1,700, 
sixth year $1,800, seventh year $1,900, eighth 
year $2,000. 

Schedule III (A. B., B. S., or Ph.B. degree, 120 
college hours).—Third assistant, first year $1,- 
400, second year $1,500, third year $1,600, fourth 
year $1,700, fifth year $1,800; second assistant, 
second year, $1,500, third year $1,600, fourth 
year $1,700, fifth year $1,800, sixth year $1,900, 
seventh year $2,000; first assistant, third year 
$1,600, fourth year $1,800, fifth year $2,000, 
sixth year $2,200, seventh year $2,400, eighth 
year $2,600; head assistant, fourth year $2,000, 
fifth year $2,200, sixth year $2,400, seventh year 
$2,600, eighth year $2,800, ninth year $3,000. 

Schedule IV (M. A. or M. S. degree).—Third 
assistant, first year $1,600, second year $1,700, 
third year $1,800, fourth year $1,900, fifth year 
$2,000, sixth year $2,100; second assistant, sec- 
ond year $1,700, third year $1,800, fourth year 
$1,900, fifth year $2,000, sixth year $2,100, sev- 
enth year $2,200, eighth year $2,300; first as- 
sistant, fourth year $1,900, fifth year $2,100, 
sixth year $2,300, seventh year $2,500, eighth 

(Concluded on Page 107) 
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BAYONNE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BAYONNE - NEW JERSEY 


Preston H. Smith, Superintendent of Schools 
Josephine Duke, Supervisor of Music 


i of the most progressive school systems in the 

ast, blessed by a Board of splendid business 
men, directed by a Superintendent of ideas and efh- 
cient administration of those ideas, supervised in 
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music by a woman of vigorous intellect and musical 
capacity—Bayonne. 
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The Two Largest Chains of 
Business Schools in Europe and 
America Buy Over 


1,000 


No. 12 
REMINGTONS 


; " 7) ALLA 
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HE Drake Business Colleges of New York 

and NewJersey, the largest chain of busi- 
ness schools in America, have just purchased 
517 No. 12 Remingtons. 


Only recently we announced the sale of 
565 No. 12 Remingtons to the Gregg Schools, 
Limited, of Great Britain, the largest chain 
of business schools in the world. 


These and many other recent and notable 
purchases of Model 12 Remingtons by im- 


portant commercial schools, clearly indicate 
the outstanding preference of commercial 


educators for this latest standard Remington 
product. 


The New Model 12 Remington has con- 
clusively demonstrated its merits as the best 
teaching machine in the world. And the 
same qualities which have given it this in- 
comparable standing in business schools 
explain its corresponding popularity in 
business offices at home and abroad. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 
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Principal, 
assistant or teacher-clerk 
needs in the compilation of 
school reports and statistics. 
A wonderful aid in the figur- 
ing of correlations. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
GENERAL OFFICES: ORANGE, N. J. 


Monroe Machines and Service are available in all Principal 
Cities of the U. S., Canada, Great Britain, Europe and 


throughout the World. 


Principals... teachers! 
you ll enjoy working at this desk. 


RAWERS coast in or out on roller 

bearings. All your work arranged 
at your finger tips. Center drawer has 
handy sliding tray for pens, pencils, clips, 
all office tools. Upper and lower drawers 
equipped with adjustable filing devices 
for card records, correspondence, catalogs 
or storage. 
Drop in at the “Y and E” store and see 
for yourself how perfectly this desk fits 
your work,—ocr write us for our new 


Desk Booklet. 


YAWMAN “© FRBE Mrc.(0. 


1019 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER,N.Y. 
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“Y and E” Efficiency 
Desks are made in @ 
variety of styles. 
Above is a “single 
pedestal desk.” 
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NEW HARTER WORKBOOKS FOR GRADES 1 TO 12 
Published October Ist, 1926 


HE Harter Student Workbooks in Arith- 

metic, Algebra, History and Science, repre- 
sent the newest developments in content, treat- 
ment and make-up of textbooks and supple- 
mentary study exercises for individual instruc- 
tion. They teach pupils self-reliance and re- 
sponsibility by setting definite goals of self- 
instruction which each may achieve at his own 
rate of speed. 


FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Arithmetic—Basal texts for Grades 1 to 3 
By Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., Cleveland School of Education. 


Beginning Reading—For First Grade 
By Mary E. Pierce, B.S., Park School of Cleveland, Ohio. 


History—Supplementary exercises for Grades 4 to 8 
By Charles E. Martz., M.A., and Olive M. Bucks, A.M., Cleveland 
School of Education. 


The New Harter Workbooks are economical 
in first cost, they reduce the routine of the busy 
teacher, and they eliminate the expense of 
practice paper. 

All exercises and problems are performed in 
the pages of the book accompanying the learn- 
ing exercises, thus providing a permanent rec- 
ord of the work and progress of each individual. 
Harter Workbooks are offered in the follow- 
ing subjects :— 

FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
History—Junior and Senior High School 

By Charles E. Martz, M.A., Cleveland School of Education. 
General Science—Junior High School 

By Kimber M. Persing, Cleveland High Schools, and Ellis C. 

Persing, Cleveland School of Education. 

Algebra—A basal text for Junior High School 
By Garry Cleveland Myers, Cleveland School of Education. 


Elizabeth Thomas, Cleveland Schools. 
Kimber M. Persing, Cleveland Schools. 


HARTER INDIVIDUAL SELF-INSTRUCTION EXERCISES 


Wherever greater pupil interest, accuracy in learn- 
ing habits, and economy of time and funds are consid- 
ered essential to successful teaching, the new Harter 
Series of basal and supplementary exercises for grades 
one to ten are recommended. 

They conform strictly to the most recent investiga- 
tions and concerted opinions of ieading educators on the 
subject of scientifically correct learning and teaching 
materials. They provide smaller, less expensive units 
which can be immediately and easily adapted to the 
courses of study and curricular practices most com- 
monly followed. 


The Harter School Supply Co. 


Educational Publishers 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Harter Individual Instruction Exercises are provided 
in separate envelopes for each subject at an average 
price of 40c per envelope, or in complete planned units 
for each grade arranged in convenient desk cabinets 
which provide the teacher with a full year’s supply of 
basal and supplementary exercises in all subjects. Send 
coupon below for full information. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2035 
Please send me full information on the following:— 


[}~—Arithmetic Work Books [}~—History Work Books 
[+~—Algebra Work Books C}—Science Work Books 
[}—Individual Instruction Exercises 
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(Concluded from Page 104) 
year $2,700, ninth year $2,900; head assistant, 
fifth year $2,200, sixth year $2,400, seventh year 
$2,600; eighth year $2,800, ninth year $3,000, 
tenth year $3,200. 

Schedule V (principals).—Elementary (form 
1) $2,100, (form 2) $2,300, (form 3) $2,500, 
(form 4) $2,700, (form 5) $2,900, (form 6) 
$3,100, (form 7) $3,300, (form 8) $3,500; junior 
high (form 1) $2,600, (form 2) $2,800, (form 3) 
$3,000, (form 4) $3,200, (form 5) $3,400, (form 
6) $3,600, (form 7) $3,800, (form 8) $4,000; 
senior high, (form 1) $3,100, (form 2) $3,300, 
(form 3) $3,500, (form 4) $3,700, (form 5) 
$3,900, (form 6) $4,100, (form 7) $4,300, (form 
8) $4,500. 

THE LATE THOMAS H. COSTELLO 

The modern school plant owes much of its 
efficiency, outside of the professional factors, to 
the humble mechanic whose genius has gone into 
the many useful items of equipment and sup- 
plies. These men are usually hidden between 
the four walls of a factory building and are not 
privileged to see the vast school public whom 
they have served. 

Thomas H. Costello, who recently died at Chi- 
cago, was one of those unseen but useful work- 
ers. His life’s story is one of humble beginnings, 
and yet rich in achievement. He rose from the 
workman’s bench to the head of one of the 
largest school supply manufacturing plants in 
the United States. 

He found his first employment with Dwight 
Holbrook, a manufacturer of school apparatus at 
Windsor Locks, Conn. Holbrook was a pioneer 
In the manufacturing of school goods. He was 
preceded in the business by his father who 
founded his first factory in 1832. 

There came a time, however, when Thomas 
Costello yearned to come west. He landed in 
Chicago and became identified with the A. H. 
Andrews Company, then the leading house of 
its kind in the country. He also induced Dwight 
Holbrook to join the Andrews Concern. The 
business in Windsor Lake was carried on by C. 
W. Holbrook, son of Dwight Holbrook, who was 
also the father of Fred Holbrook, long identified 
with the Andrews Company. 

Mr. Costello continued with the Andrews 

OMpany for about twenty years, then with the 
late C. F. Weber on December 1, 1895, formed 





the C. F. Weber & Co., of Chicago. This com- 
pany afterwards became the Weber-Costello- 
Fricke Co., and finally the Weber-Costello Com- 
pany. Upon the death of C. F. Weber, thirteen 
years ago, Mr. Costello became president of the 
Weber-Costello Company and continued in that 
office until his death. With the exception of two 
short intervals—for a period with a hardware 
manufacturing concern in New Britain, Conn., 
(Landers-Ferry-Clark), and with a wood turning 
plant in Springfield, Mass. (The Woodhull Co.), 
Mr. Costello was actively engaged in the school 
supply and furniture industry throughout his 
entire business career. 


Thoroughly grounded in mechanics, with prac- 
tical experience in both machine shop and wood 
turning plant, he brought to his later day prob- 
lems a ripe judgment and a precision in the 
manufacture of his products that made them 
mechanically superior to all competitive lines. 
Much apparatus still in use is fabricated under 
Costello patents. For over forty years he made 





MR. THOMAS H. COSTELLO. 
(From a recent snap-shot photograph.) 


and developed Old Reliable Hyloplate and de- 
spite his ripe experience in the manufacture of 
blackboards he experimented eight years before 
willing to announce Sterling Lifelong Black- 
board, the crowning achievement of a long, busy, 
and successful career. 


Thomas H. Costello was born August 11, 1853, 
in New York City. His parents were born in 
Ireland. After living in New York for several 
years they removed to Connecticut where young 
Thomas found his first employment. 


Mr. Costello was a modest, home-loving man, 
and had a fine family. Three children survive 
him, William E. and Rose M. of Chicago, and 
Frank J. of Denver. His wife, nee Rose Mc- 
Grath, died a year ago. 


WILLIAM E. PULSIFER HONORED 
Bates College honored William E. Pulsifer, 
president of the D. C. Heath Publishing Com- 
pany, with the doctorate of letters. In present- 
ing the degree, President Clifton D. Gray said: 


“William Edmond Pulsifer, publisher of 
educational textbooks, whose broad vision and 
pioneering spirit have made a unique and per- 
manent contribution to the training of American 
youth, and whose rise from the humble vocation 
of a country schoolmaster in the Pine Tree 
State, to the presidency of a house of nation-. 
wide influence proves that there are no barriers 
to successful achievement which industry, prob- 
ity, and faith cannot overcome.” 


—Mr. H. E. Smith has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Antigo, Wis., to succeed 
J. F. Waddell. 

—Mr. T. E. Sesbeau of Lawler, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Leland. 

—Mr. E. S. Reid of Ovid, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Berkley. 

—Mr. Wm. C. McGinnis of Revere, Mass., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Chel- 
sea, to succeed Frank E. Parlin. 

—Miss Lillian Cherniss, of Pocatello, Ida., has 
been elected supervisor of elementary schools at 
Dubuque, Ia. 

—Mr. R. G. Creekmore of Skiatook, Okla., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Tonk- 
awa. 
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—Mr. J. H. Wiggins has been reelected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Eureka, Kans. 
Mr. H. F. Rockhill was reelected vice-president 
of the same body. 

—Mr. Charles Geiger has been appointed 
business manager of the school board at Corry, 
Pa. Mr. Geiger will have charge of the duties 
of supervising janitor in addition to the busi- 
ness management of the school district. 

—Mr. Harry Collins has been appointed to the 
board of education of Greencastle, Ind., to suc- 
ceed Thad. Jones. At the reorganization meet- 
ing, Mr. Collins was elected president, Mr. E. 
C. Thomas treasurer, and Mr. E. K. Hamrick 
was reelected as secretary. 

—Mrs. Rhea M. Smiley has been elected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Augusta, 
Kans. 

—The school board of East Grand Forks, 
Minn., has reorganized with the election of of- 
ficers for the next year. Mr. Paul Johnson was 
re-elected as president, Mr. L. B. Hiler as secre- 
tary, and Mr. Leslie Sullivan as treasurer. 

—Mr. S. P. Emmons, president of the board 
of education at Mexico, Mo., is serving his 21st 
year as chairman, and his 37th year as a member 
of the board. 

—Dr. Victor R. Schiller, a member of the Chi- 
cago board of education since May, 1925, died 
recently at his home, after a long illness. Dr. 
Schiller, who was 46 years of age, had been a 
practicing dentist for the last twenty years. 
While a member of the board he took an active 
interest in the board’s school building program 
and frequently inspected the progress of the 
construction work. 

—Mrs. Eleanore C. Paulson, chief clerk of the 
board of education at Rockford, Ill., has resigned 
after completing a service of 22 vears. Mrs. 
Paulson is succeeded by Miss Vera Walling. 
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—Mr. Fred D. Knight, president of the board 
of education of Duluth, Minn., has been re- 
elected for a fourth consecutive term. Mr. 
Charles A. Bronson, clerk of the board, has been 
re-elected, with an increase in salary. W. A. 
Abbott was elected vice-president, and R. J. 
Coole was re-elected treasurer. 

—Mr. H. J. Collier, Jr., business manager of 
the board of education at Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
been given a new three-year contract. 

—Mr. J. M. Wyatt has been elected president 
of the board of education of Wellington, Kans., 
to succeed Dr. F. G. Emerson. Dr. L. H. Sarchet 
was elected vice-president, and George Sloth- 
ower, clerk. 

—Mrs. Ray Vermilya has been elected secre- 
tary of the board of education at Brownstown, 
Ind., to succeed O. E. Emerson. 

—Mr. E. M. Bennes has been elected president 
of the board of education at Thief River Falls, 
Minn. He succeeds E. O. Mogensen. 

—Mr. J. O. Bergeson has been elected presi- 
dent of the board of education at Virginia, Minn., 
to succeed H. A. Ebmer. 

—Dr. Grady Gammage has been elected presi- 
dent of the State Teachers’ College of Flagstaff, 
Ariz., succeeding F. A. Cotton, who resigned. 

Dr. Gammage is a graduate of a high school 
and college in Arkansas where he received his 
education. Following his graduation, he became 
a deputy circuit clerk, and later taught in the 
rural and city schools. 

In 1912 he came to Arizona, and in 1916 he 
received the degree of M. A. from the State 
University and was awarded a scholarship to 
Harvard University. He was a principal and 
superintendent for several years, the last five 
of which were spent as head of the Winslow 
school system. 

Dr. Gammage frequently gives lectures on 
educational and social problems in Arizona and 
other states. 

—R. B. Hollingshead is the new superintend- 
ent at Littleton, Colorado. 

—A. O. Myron, superintendent at Lemmon, 
S. D., is now superintendent at Heron Lake, 
Minn. 

—-A. B. Hardy of Thompsonville, Mass., has 
been elected superintendent at Plymouth, Mass. 
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—George E. Myers of Ellendale, N. D., has 
been elected superintendent for Hillsboro, N. D. 

—Henry D. Jenkins, district superintendent 
of the New York City schools since 1911, re- 
tired on September 1. He had been in the school 
system since 1876. When he resigned he had 
charge of districts 27 and 29 in Brooklyn. 
Thomas O. Baker and Frank J. Arnold have 
been assigned as superintendents for these dis- 
tricts. 

—Dr. Gabriel R. Mason, principal of the Clark 
junior high school, represented the New York 
City schools at the conference of the Universal 
Pedagogical Union held on September 14th and 
15th at Lausanne, Switzerland. 

—The new members of the Edgewood, Iowa, 
school board are H. R. Alcorn, J. J. Terril, Mar- 
tin Hagensick, I. W. Chapman, and Dr. M. L. 
Gray. 

—At Rock Springs, Ill., Mrs. Orpha Hamil- 
ton, a member of the school board, committed 
suicide by shooting herself. She had worried 
over school administrative affairs. 

—Huntley N. Spaulding, chairman of the state 
board of education of New Hampshire, is the Re- 
publican candidate for governor. The Manchester 
Union says: “He has in his present position 
been an extremely efficient and widely popular 
official, known in every quarter of the state. He 
may be assumed, therefore, with propriety, to 
have at least average strength as a vote-getter. 
He has an exceptionally attractive personality 
and is singularly free from intra-party enmi- 
ties.” 

—Mr. Wm. E. Smythe, for three years super- 
intendent of schools at Thermopolis, Wyo., has 
accepted a professorship at the University of 
Colorado. 

—Dr. Henry M. Maxson retired on Septem- 
ber 1st, after completing 34 years as superil- 
tendent of schools at Plainfield, N. J. 


—Mr. Ernest R. Caverly, of Newton, Mass. 
has been elected principal of Drury High School, 
at North Adams, succeeding Mr. James Vose. 


—Dr. G. S. Hadley retired from the school 
board of Coldwater, Mich., on July ist. Dr. 
Hadley had served as secretary of the board 
during a period of twenty years. Mr. William 
Fletcher has been elected to take the place of 
Dr. Hadley on the board. 
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nique and Fascinating Uses 
or Classroom Work 


with 'PRANG’ 
School Water Colors 


IME was when water colors were used in class for 
painting pictures only. Veteran Art Supervisors 
will remember when “Art” was simply another 

chore in the school day for students—without any par- 

ticular “rhyme or reason.”’ 


No. 8 


For Grammar 
and High 
School use. 





In the spirit of modern pedagogics, however, the 
“arts and crafts’ idea in coloring work has replaced 
the ‘“‘drill’’ — has substituted the fascinating for the ! 





No. 8A dull; and the work has become fun. The child sees 

Seles cents Ser heel lla tieilhe: ital the article to be finished and colored growing to com- 

Aiapial ten mittens and tibereinliaas abdiien pletion under his hands — an enormous educational 
advance. 


Art Supervisors will find our service and help a veritable “gold 
mine” of new and engaging ideas for classroom work with water 
colors—for example: Stick printing; decorating lanterns and 
holiday cards; the planning and making of holiday and gift book- 
lets; the design and construction of waste paper baskets; sten- 


No. 4 ciling on paper mats, scarfs, and blotter pads; painting certain 
Popular for grade schools desiring semi-moist kinds of posters; picture frames and draperies for classroom— 
ee ee oe these are a few of the many ways in which the modern teachers 
of dozen refills may be obtained. In ordering ] ‘“ ” ] 
refills, state box number. emp Oy PRANG Water Co ors. 


We can suggest many more. Our long years of leadership in 
this field and the dominance of “PRANG” in Water Colors have 
naturally made us a sort of “clearing house” for new and novel 
school art ideas. 








And remember that in addition to “Prang” Paints, we can 
offer you equally satisfactory quality in “Waltham” and “Hygieia” 






—- Blackboard Chalks; “Prang Crayonex” the Wax Crayon; “Prang 
ites thsi aie te Crayograph” the Pressed Crayon; “Prang Pastello” the Pastel 
ssortmen esigne or ose anting extende . * 
pallette offering eubtle differences in color tones. Crayon; “Permex” Ink (in paste form) and allied products. 





Semi-moist. Two brushes. 





Surely it will pay you to write for literature on these materials. 
















IMPORTANT 





Make sure that the name 
“Prang” appears on the box— 
otherwise it is not “Prang.” 

“Prang”’ Water Colors and 








THE AMERICAN 6 GRAYON COMPANY 


“Prang” Crayons are manufac- 











|| Zante ‘Gonpun " Compan. 102 Hayes Avenue, Sandusky, 0. 5%, Home Office and Factories 
|| It alone is the original source 
of supply. SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS NEW YORK 








LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
91 Years of Faithful Service 
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SUPERINTENDENCY CHANGES AT 
FRESNO, CALIF. 

Mr. William J. Cooper, for the last five years 
head of the school system at Fresno, California, 
has accepted the superintendency at San Diego, 
at an initial salary of $9,000 per annum. 

Mr. Cooper is a graduate of the University of 
California and holds two degrees given by that 
institution. He was district superintendent at 
Piedmont for three years, and since 1921 had 
been in charge of the Fresno school system. He 
is a regular instructor at the summer sessions 
of the State University and at Fresno State 
College. Mr. Cooper is a frequent contributor 
to the educational magazines. 


Mr. Walter R. Hepner, formerly principal of 
the Fresno high school, who succeeds Mr. Cooper 
as superintendent of schools, is a graduate of 
the University of Southern California and holds 
two University degrees. He completed two 
years of graduate work at the University of 
Chicago, and also pursued some summer studies 
at the California University. 


Following his graduation, Mr. Hepner was a 
teacher of science in the high schools of the 
state. In 1919 he was appointed principal of 
the Long Beach evening high schools, and in 
1920 he resigned to become vice-principal of the 
Fresno high school. After three years he was 
appointed assistant superintendent and director 
of research for the Fresno city schools. Dur- 
ing the school year 1925-1926 he was principal 
of the high school and assistant to the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

—Mr. W. H. Gordon has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Northville, Mich., to suc- 
ceed A. J. Helfriech. 
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certifies its unvarying quality. 
bers; we will gladly send samples on request. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 42™ Street 
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“ANTI-DUST” Blackboard Crayons 
More than 95% Pure Chalk 


ANY schools prefer a blackboard crayon that is as nearly as pos- 

sible pure chalk. To such schools, we offer “Anri-Dust,” made 
according to an improved formula which permits the finished crayon to 
contain over 95% of the finest precipitated chalk. 


“Anti-Dusr” affords these great advantages for schoolroom use: 


High tensile strength, preventing excessive waste. 
Easily erased, avoiding frequent blackboard cleaning. 
Intense white mark, conserving children’s eyesight, es pecially 
on dark winter days. 
High specific gravity, causing the particles to fall instead of 
flying about the schoolroom. 
Absolutely uniform texture, assuring evenly satisfactory re- 


sults. 


“AntTI-Dust” Blackboard Crayon is one of our “Gotp Mepav” Products, a fact which 
We recommend it unreservedly for school use. 





—Supt. W. G. Boleom of Virginia, Minn., has 
been re-elected for another year. 

—NMr. E. W. Jordan has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Spencerville, O., to succeed 
V. O. Tolle. 

—Mr. Roy R. Roudebush, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Kentland, Ind., has been 
appointed first assistant superintendent to the 
state superintendent of instruction. Mr. Roude- 
bush succeeds G. A. Spencer who resigned. 

—Mr. E. B. Bergquist of Little Falls, Minn., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Aurora. 

—Mr. H. E. Dewey of Maumee, O., has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant professor of edu- 
cation at the Pennsylvania State College. 

—Mr. O. H. Plenzke of Menasha, Wis., has 
been appointed assistant state superintendent of 
schools, to succeed C. J. Anderson. 

—Mr. J. E. Kitowski of DePere, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Menasha, to 
succeed O. H. Plenzke. 

—Mr. C. D. Fox has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Stryker, O 

—Mr. W. G. Scarberry of Gallipolis, O., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Wells- 
ton. 


—Mr. J. D. Ray of Billings, Mont., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Mulberry 
Grove, Ill. 

—Mr. G. E. Meyers of Ledgerwood, N. D., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Hills- 
boro. 

—Mr. Fred Emery has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Amsden, O. 

—The residents of Tazewell County, Illinois, 
have filed a petition to remove Supt. C. L. Mar- 
tin, charging neglect of duty. 

—Mr. R. B. Sparks of Plainview, La., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Marshall. 

—Mr. Harold T. Lowe of Hopkinton, R. I., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at North 
Providence. Mr. Lowe is a graduate of the State 
Normal College of Buffalo, N. Y., and holds a 
degree given by Hobart College of Geneva. He 
also took graduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity, the University of Wisconsin, and the Rhode 


New York, N. Y 
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Island College of Education. He had filled the 
office of superintendent for the towns of Hop- 
kinton, Charlestown, and Richmond. 

—Dr. William H. Allen of the Institute for 
Public Service, New York, recently scored the 
creation of the position of superintendent- 
emeritus for Dr. William H. Ettinger at a salary 
of $12,000 a year. He characterized it as a 
spectacular honest graft, alleging that it would 
make a puppet of the legally elected superin- 
tendent. 

—Mr. Grover Hooker of Arvada, Colo., has 
been appointed assistant superintendent of 
schools at Jackson, Miss., to succeed W. M. 
Kethley, who resigned. 

—Among the instructors in the recent summer 
school of Indiana University were Mr. H. B. All- 
man, superintendent of schools at Rushville; Mr. 
R. N. Tirey, superintendent of schools at Bloom- 
ington, and Mr. J. W. Stott, superintendent of 
schools at Frankfort. , 

—Mr. Cyril D. Locke has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Howe high school at Billerica, Mass. 

—Mr. W. H. Millington of Maynard, Mass., 
has resigned to become head of the schools of 
Townsend, Ashby, and Lunenberg. 

—J. K. McCarter of Lyons, Ind., is the new 
superintendent at Bicknell, Ind. His successor 
at Lyons is R. H. Trotter. 

—The school board at Dowagiac, Mich., on 
recommendation of Superintendent A. H. Rob- 
ertson, dropped Glen E. True, for six years prin- 
cipal of the high school, and his wife, by a vote 
of 4 to 1. The action was taken “to eliminate 
friction and bring about co-operation among fac- 
ulty members.” 

—Mr. A. J. Stoddard of Bronxville, N. Y., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at 
Schenectady, succeeding the late E. R. Whitney. 

—Mr. F. G. Stevenson, of Saginaw, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Du 
buque, Ia., succeeding O. P. Flower. 

—Miss Beatrice McLeod, state director of spe 
cial education in Wyoming, has been given 4 
nine months’ leave of absence for study at Co- 
lumbia University. 

—Mr. A. C. Olney, commissioner of secondary 
schools of California, resigned from that office 


in August. 
(Concluded on Page 112) 
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The Machine on 
which they Learn 
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HE close connection between learning and earning is becoming more 

and more apparent in the school world. In business offices, nearly 
3,000,000 Underwoods are in use today, outnumbering any other 
make. In typewriting instruction in the United States and Canada, 
Underwoods outnumber all other makes combined. 


School executives realize the soundness of having the student com- 
pletely master one machine—the machine that leads in the business 
world—before practicing on other kinds. So they choose the Under- 
wood—the machine used exclusively in 3,018 schools in the 


United States. 


UNDERWOOD 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
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South High School, Denver 


The tang of frost is in the air, and 
Get out and 
feel the thrills that wriggle up and 
down your spine as your school team 
fights its way to a hard earned score! 


football is here again. 
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Duriron is produced only 
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W.E. & A. A. Fisher, Architects 


If ‘““South High’s”’ line resists all its 
opposition as the Duriron drain lines 
resist the action of the acids that are 
wasted from this school’s laboratories, 
then its success is sure. 


ze DUR IRON Soupany 


DAYTON - OHIO 











(Concluded from Page 110) 


—Mr. Clyde U. Phillips has entered upon his 
sixth year as superintendent of schools at 
Eureka, Kans. 


—Mr. L. W. Irvin has become director of phy- 
sical training at Eureka, Kans. 


—Mr. E. G. Lockhart of Iowa City, Ia., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Rock- 
well, to succeed A. L. Spooner. 


—A writer in the West Virginia Gazette 
speaks of Dr. S. E. Weber, superintendent of 
the Charleston schools, as “a real likable human 
being without any of the frills of the old 
fashioned school teacher. He works with his 
students more as a university professor works.” 


—Seven out of the thirteen school superin- 
tendents in Logan County, Ohio, have changed 
with the opening of schools. Homer B. Wood 
leaves Belle Center to go to Scioto county, and 
is succeeded by Charles Grothaus; F. D. 
Mygrant, of York Center, succeeds W. E. Royer 
at West Mansfield; V. W. Perry, of Zanesfield, 
goes to a junior high in Toledo, vacating in 
favor of W. G. Halley, Bellefontaine; Carl 
Scheidt succeeds Forest Huston at Middleburg; 
Chester Hutchinson, West Liberty, assumes 
charge at Monroe township, succeeding L. G. 
Wright, now Madison county farm agent; Harry 
Kilgore leaves the teaching profession in favor 
of C. W. Giltner, Markle, Ind.; W. A. Miller, 
superintendent in Fayette county, succeeds B. 
A. Aughinbaugh, who goes with the state de- 
partment of education. 

—Mr. C. E. Strange, of Downs, Kans., has 
been elected principal of the junior high school 
at Augusta, Kans., at a salary of $1,900 per 
annum. 

—New York University has recently created 
a department of college and university education 
which is in charge of Prof. John O. Creager. 

—Mr. J. H. Payne of Richmond, Ky., has re- 
signed after seven years of service, to accept 
the superintendency at Maysville, at a substan- 
tial increase in salary. Mr. Payne is succeeded 
at Richmond by Mr. W. F. O’Donnell, who was 
formerly head of the Carrollton schools. 

The Carrollton superintendency has been filled 
with the appointment of Mr. Paul Boyd, who 
recently received his master’s degree from 
Columbia University. 


—Mr. C. A. Kittrell of LeMars, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at West Water- 
loo for the coming year. 


Mr. R. F. Ringham, of Brook, Ind., has been 
elected principal of the junior high school at 
LaPorte, Ind. 

—Mr. Louis A. Peterson, superintendent of 
schools of North Sanpete District, Utah, has 
succeeded Mr. Orson Ryan as superintendent of 
schools at Logan City. Mr. A. E. Jones of 
Moapa Valley, Nev., succeeds Mr. Peterson as 
district superintendent. 

—Mr. W. A. Pillans has been reelected as 
business manager of the board of education at 
Lorain, O. 

—Miss Blanche I. McClun has been elected 
as supervisor of elementary instruction at 
Chanute, Kans. 

—Mr. Otis A. Earl has been reelected presi- 
dent of the school board at Kalamazoo, Mich. 





CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTATION 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The latest issue of State School Facts, issued 
by the North Carolina Department of Public In- 
struction, shows that the one-teacher and two- 
teacher rural schools are gradually being elimi- 
nated, while the three-teacher school is on the 
increase. Since 1916-17, the report shows, the 
number of rural schools with more than three 
teachers has more than doubled by having in- 
creased from 409 to 1,082. The increase is not 
confined to the white schools only, for there 
were five times more schools of the three-teacher 
type for the colored race in 1924-1925 than there 
were in 1916-1917. There were 796 consolidated 
schools in existence at the close of the year 
1924-1925. Of this number, 703 were for white 
children, and 93 were for colored children. 


The report brings out several interesting 
facts, viz.: (a) the decrease in four-teacher 
white schools; (b) the increase in each type of 
colored school; (c) the larger proportion, nearly 
60 per cent, of the white schools having more 
than six teachers; (d) the tendency for the 
larger type of schools to increase more rapidly. 
Robeson County reported the largest number of 
consolidated schools, 33; Mecklenburg County 
showed the next largest number, 30; Guilford 
County was third in order with 26 schools of 





this type. Eight counties reported no consoli- 
dated schools having as many as four teachers 
One county is operated on the county-unit plan 
of consolidation. 

The county-wide plan has developed as an out- 
growth of the consolidation idea. There are at 
present in the state eleven counties which have 
made the county the unit and have provided for 
a term of eight or nine months. 

Public transportation does not necessarily 
have to be provided, but in most cases of con- 
solidation it usually accompanies it, especially 
a consolidation of any considerable size. Pam- 
lico County was the first to purchase a motor 
truck for school use, and Edgecombe purchased 
one a year later. Since that time this phase of 
the work has increased. 

During 1924-1925, there were 1,909 vehicles, 
mostly auto, which transported 69,295 children 
to and from school. These trucks traveled an 
average of 40,667 miles a day, and lacked about 
$5,400 of costing one million dollars for their 
operation and maintenance during the year. This 
is an annual cost of $14.92 per pupil transported, 
or an annual average cost of $26.30 per mile of 
route, or ten cents per pupil per mile of route. 
The average cost per truck was $493.71 and each 
truck traveled an average of about twenty miles 
per day. Granville County took first place with 
84 motor buses; Wilson County was second with 
71 motor trucks; Johnson County was third with 
63 trucks, and Guilford was fourth with 60 
trucks. Five counties reported that they had no 
motor vehicles. In Cumberland County, 29 
trucks made the longest trips, these trucks 
traveling a total of 1,604 miles a day, or an av- 
erage of over 55 miles per day for each truck. 
Six trucks in New Hanover County also made 
long trips, an average of 54.3 miles per day. 
The shortest routes are in Ashe County, where 
each truck makes an average of 4.4 miles per 
day, a total of 40 miles for the nine vehicles 
operated. 


North Carolina ranks fourth in the number of 
pupils transported throughout the country, ane 
is surpassed by Indiana, Ohio, and Mississipp!. 
States which have resorted to transportation 0 
school children to a large extent are Georgia, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Ok- 
lahoma, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Alabama, Mich- 
igan, Nebraska, Tennessee, and Texas. 
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From ocean to ocean; from the Rainy River to the tip 
of Texas, there is not a state in which Kewaunee Labora- 
tory Furniture is not used in its leading schools. We 
could quote many other similar expressions as the fol- 
lowing: 

A Texas Superintendent wrote: “The quality of ma- 
terials, beautiful finish and substantial construction of 
Kewaunee Home Economics Furniture have more than 
met our expectations.” 


A North Dakota Superintendent wrote: “Ten years 
ago we purchased Kewaunee Furniture for our Chem- 
istry, Physics and Domestic Science Laboratories. It is 
still in very good condition.” 

A New York Science Instructor wrote: “Any science 
man may be proud of Kewaunee Furniture.” 


A Florida College Manager wrote: ‘When we have 
new laboratories to equip we always take the matter up 
with the Kewaunee Company.” 

A Kansas Board of Education wrote: “We do not 
believe there is anything on the market comparable with 
Kewaunee Furniture.” 


A California Principal wrote: “I have found Ke- 
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waunee Laboratory Furniture of a high degree of excel- 
lence in workmanship, simplicity and adaptability. I 
count it the best on the market.” 


Why Experiment— 
When You Can Be Certain? 


How much better it is to equip with Laboratory Fur- 
niture that has become standardized through a genera- 
tion of experience in equipping other similar schools 
than to experiment—especially when the proper woods, 
highly specialized workmen and a factory equipment for 
manufacturing technical equipment is so essential. 

An increasingly large number of educators and archi- 
tects now endorse this plan, and most schools, as they 
are built, are becoming Kewaunee equipped. 

The Kewaunee Book—400 pages and over 500 illus- 
trations—gives you an opportunity to thoroughly review 
the laboratory field while considering your own needs. 
It will be sent free to boards or school officials. 


Co: 





C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 


101 LINCOLN ST., 
KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Chieago Minneapolis Kansas City Houston . Little Rock 
Denver Lincoln, Nebr. Columbus Spokane Oklahoma City 
Los, Angeles Jackson, Miss. Baton Rouge Phoenix 
Philadelphia Greensboro, N. C. El Paso Salt Lake City 


Portland, Ore. 





CHEMICAL DESK No. 851 
A good practical desk at a moderate 
price. 


Des Moines 


San Francisco 





CASE poe. ArT ABATUS AND 
PLIES No. 
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Comfortable Scholars 
are alert students 





30 sizes to 
meet every 
special need. 


When They Can Breathe Warm, Pure Air. 


Such conditions are only possible when the 
heating plant has a large reserve in capacity 
and needs no forcing so that fresh air may be 
allowed to enter. 


ROSS Boilers 


have proven to be ideal for school heating 
purposes. 


Their method of feed, large combustion cham- 
bers and heating surface, indestructible arch 
support with patented circulating baffles are 
only a few of the many reasons why ROSS 
BOILERS get the most out of low grade coal 
or oil and require a minimum of attention. 


Our catalog will interest you. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD TYPES 
OF HIGH PRESSURE BOILERS. 


The Frost JG@nufacturing Co. 


Since 1851. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


1524 HENDERSON ST., GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 
RE 
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Northeast High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Dunham Heated. 
Architect: C. A.Smith. 
Heating Contractor: 
Louis Kitchen. 
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Zero Weather and 


Perfect Heat-Comfort 
in every Class Room 


Look for 
the name 
DUNHAM 











om every genuine 
Dunham Thermostatic 
Radiator Trap. It is 
placed there for your 
protection and your 
assurance of the De- 
pendability and Satis- 
faction which charac 
terize Dunham Heat- 
ing Service. 





With Dunham Low Pressure Steam Heating, 
the janitor or engineer can get steam to the 
rooms quickly at very low pressure. There is 
nothing to prevent its circulation through the 
system because all air and water are elimi- 
nated by the Dunham Radiator Trap which 
opens to air and water but closes tightly 
against steam. None of the steam escapes in 
the return pipes but is kept in the radiator 
where it gives up every bit of its heat. 


The features of flexibility plus economy, ease 
of control and silent operation make Dunham 
Low Pressure Steam Heating the ideal system 
for schools of all sizes. 


Send for Dunham Data n th heating of 


C.A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


Over sixty branch and local sales offices in the United 


States and Canada bring Dunham Heating Service as close 
you as your telephone Consult yor lephone dir 
ry for the address of our office in your city 





Harwood Girls School, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Dunham Heated. 
Architect: E. H. Nor- 
ris. Heating Contrac- 
tor: Strumquist Engi- 
neering ( 
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The Experience of Thirty-nineYears , 
BERLOY is at Your Service BERLOY 


1887 


For that length of time this company 
has been making steel products, has 
been gaining experience and passing 
the results on— plus service —to its 
customers. 


This experience is valuable to every 
user of steel lockers, for the modern 


improvements in the new Berloy Steel 
Lockers, which make for unusual con- 
venience and long life, reflect these 
many years of specialization. The steel 
used in them is specially rolled for the 
purpose in our own mills. 


Installed Along Corridor Walls in Benjamin Bosse 
High School, Evansville, Ind. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


It has been estimated that 60 per cent of the 
50,000 teachers of Illinois are out approximately 
200,000 days because of illness. Since the aver- 
age pay is about $1,500 for the 180-day year, the 
loss exceeds a million dollars a year. Dr. Raw- 
lings, state health director, says: “In other 
specialized fields of employment a physical ex- 
amination to show satisfactorily good health is 
required of applicants. It ought to be so for 
teachers. Some railway dining car systems give 
medical examinations to their employees twice 
monthly. Periodic health audits are required by 
law of pastuerized and certified milk handlers in 
Illinois. Railroads, factories, steel mills, big de- 
partment stores and many other large employ- 
ers have found it to their economic advantage to 
accept only healthy personnel and to develop 
facilities for protecting health after employment. 
No systematic method is practiced in Illinois for 
taking a health audit of teachers with whom the 
childhood of the state is in close and compulsory 
contact from day to day. Normal colleges are 
beginning to require physical examinations but 
less than one-half of the teachers ever go to 
normal schools.” 


Goiter in Connecticut 


Information on the extent of goiter in various 
sections of the United States is rapidly increas- 
ing as the result of studies made by surgeons of 
the United States Public Health Service. These 
Studies are now being extended to sections of 
the country where it is believed that thyroid en- 
largements are relatively infrequent because of 
the presence of iodine in the soil or water. 

_A recent study made by the Public Health 
Service in the State of Connecticut shows that 
ere goiter is much less prevalent than in cer- 
tain sections of the United States. An exami- 
nation in 28 localities of 12,405 children showed 
2,347 thyroid enlargements, a percentage of 18.9. 

f these a considerable percentage was very 
slight and only a negligible number was de- 
cidedly marked. The studies showed that in no 
Sections of the state the prevalence of goiter is 
dependent upon geological formations. 

_It is believed that health officers and physi- 
Clans in Connecticut need give no attention to 
the problem of goiter except to conservatively 
keep watch on the situation. Where cases are 


found, it is recommended that children be placed 
under proper treatment. Care is especially ad- 
vised about iodine treatment where it is prob- 
able that evil results might come from its use. 
THE PROGRESS OF THE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
VENTILATION TESTS 

Substantial progress is reported in the initial 
steps for making the Rochester school ventila- 
tion tests which were inaugurated by the Tuber- 
culosis and Health Associations of the city, and 
with the cooperation of a special committee 
representing the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers. The program was 
initiated by a special subcommittee composed of 
citizens of Rochester appointed to learn the 
facts about schoolroom ventilation under prac- 
tical conditions. This committee which was a 
subcommittee of the fresh air indoors committee 
of the Tuberculosis and Health Association of 
Rochester consisted of local educators, doctors, 
engineers, and professional men and women, 
with Dr. George T. Palmer, of the American 
Child Health Association of New York City, 
and Prof. C.-E. A. Winslow, of the Yale Medi- 
cal School, New Haven, Conn., serving as con- 
sultants. 

In addition to these, the American Public 
Health Association and the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers were 
called upon to act in a consulting capacity. For 
the latter society, Mr. Perry West of Newark, 
N. J., Mr. W. H. Carrier of Newark, Mr. A. R. 
Acheson of Syracuse, N. Y., Dr. E. V. Hill of 
Chicago, Mr. John Howatt of Chicago, Mr. 
Alfred Kellogg of Boston, Mass., Mr. Samuel 
R. Lewis of Chicago, and Mr. C. L. Riley of 
New York City were chosen to cooperate with 
the Tuberculosis and Health Associations, and 
the Rochester board of education in conducting 
the tests. 

The tests are planned to cover a two-year 
period and to afford accurate records of heating 
and ventilating conditions, as well as to indicate 
the health and comfort of the pupils in the 
schools, one to be operated with a system of 
direct radiation, window air supply and gravity 
exhaust; the second to be a split mechanical 
system with direct radiation, fan supply, and 
gravity exhaust. 

The purpose of the tests is to determine the 
best system of ventilation for the school chil- 
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The design is such as to give the utmost in 
strength and rigidity. The enamel is baked 
on at high temperature to insure permanence. 


When contemplating locker equipment for 
your school, do not fail to investigate the 
merits of Berloy Steel Lockers—and Berloy 
Service. Our engineers can offer valuable 
suggestions in planning the most efficient 
installation. Write the nearest office. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO. 
Canton, Ohio. 


New York Philadelphia Jacksonville 
Boston Kansas City San Francisco 
St. Louis Minneapolis Dallas 
Chicago Los Angeles Roanoke 


Berloy Steel Lockers, in Jefferson High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





dren of Rochester and incidentally, to try to 
bring this important and much misunderstood 
problem nearer a solution for the benefit of 
every community. It is the aim of the investi- 
gators to evolve a plan permitting this to be 
done in a much more definite, scientific, and 
orderly manner than has previously been accom- 
plished. 


A definite code of interpretation of results is 
to be adopted by the parties concerned in the 
investigation, and the tests must be completed 
before definite conclusions may be drawn or re- 
sults published. The final interpretation of the 
results will be based upon the quality of the 
ventilation and the health and comfort records 
of the pupils. 


Two existing schools are being used for the 
tests and the board of education has done such 
remodeling as was practical to put them in 
shape for the tests. The committee of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers inspected and studied the school to 
be used for the mechanical system and pre- 
sented its recommendations for the physical re- 
quirements to the Tuberculosis and Health 
Association’s committee. The installation of the 
material and apparatus required for the tests 
was supervised by the building department of 
the Rochester board of education. 

The system for the mechanically ventilated 
school is a split system of heating and venti- 
lating with humidification, partial air filtration, 
partial recirculation, and ozonation. This was 
considered the best arrangement under existing 
conditions in the building and the condition of 
the system now installed. Tentative suggestions 
presented to the board by the committee of the 
Tuberculosis and Health Association of Roches- 
ter, omitted the recirculation scheme and the 
provision for ozonation. 


With the recommendations made by the com- 
mittee of the Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers, it was believed that the limited 
boiler capacity would make accurate tempera- 
ture control difficult in severe weather, without 
partial recirculation and that the operating cost 
would be considerably higher with a system 
where the entire air supply came from outside. 
In the interpretation of results as to the quality 
of ventilation supplied, it was felt that the fac- 
tors of bacteria and dust could not rightly be 
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YOUNG 


CENTRIFUGAL VACUUM 
AND BOILER FEED 


PUMP 


Supplied in 
Standard 
Units of Seven 
Capacities 


V1 unit equipped for automatic vacuum con- 
trol, showing piping connections. Suction 
strainer and check valve at inlet of pump are 
furnished with unit, as well as companion 
flanges, bolts and gaskets. 


disregarded, and that the ozone was particularly 
valuable for its sterilizing effect. 


It is expected that the research laboratory of 
the Society will collaborate in the observation 
and preparation of these tests. It is planned to 
record and interpret the final results in an effec- 
tive and scientific manner as soon as the several 
investigations have been completed. 


—Erie, Pa. In response to a request of the 
state department of health, the Erie school 
authorities cooperated in conducting pre-school 
clinics for the examination of beginners previous 
to the opening of the schools. The clinics were 
conducted in two school districts and adequate 
publicity was given to acquaint the parents with 
the time and the arrangements for the exami- 
nations. 


The examinations were conducted gratis, by a 
physician, assisted by a nurse designated by 
the local visiting nurse association. At one 
school, 48 children were listed for examination 
and 36 appeared. At the second school, 160 pu- 
pils were listed and only sixteen were presented 
for examination. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


The Chicago public school system has never 
believed in subject supervisors. The unit sys- 
tem of supervision prevails. However, the 
board of education recently appointed a “super- 
visor of congestion,” or practically so. Jacob 
H. Hauch, district superintendent and an au- 
thority in the organization and conduct of 
platoon schools, has been assigned the titanic 
task of untangling congestion in the Chicago 
schools and restoring every pupil to a full five- 
hour school day. Meanwhile an active news- 
paper debate has been going forward as to the 
actual seat shortage. Three figures have been 
given, namely, a shortage of 60,000 seats, 30,000 
and 18,000. The last-named figure is derived as 
follows: Take the total number of seats in 
Chicago schools including portable buildings, 
and subtract the total number of pupils in the 
system. The 30,000 figure takes account of the 
well-known fact that striking an average doesn’t 
tell the truth about seat shortage. In some 
schools there are seats which are vacant be- 
cause of low pupil membership, yet those rooms 
and seats cannot be moved to the congested 
schools. This figure still counts portable seats 
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Low Power Consumption 


Distinguishes All 
G Young Pump Operation 


One of the requirements of a succesful Centrifugal Vacuum 
and Boiler Feed Pump is that its power consumption for 


VACUUM 


producing the vacuum be kept as low as possible. 


In Young Pumps a highly efficient enclosed bronze impeller 


of the one piece type produces a positive pressure at a mini- 


mum consumption of current. 


The design of the Young 


Exhauster has also been worked out to secure an entirely 
adequate control of the stream, plus high air capacity, with 
the same small power outlay in the motor. 


To accomplish these ends in a pump under varying load is 


no small task, yet Young has accomplished it. 


More than 


this, the Young Pump unloads the motor as the amount of 


condensation being handled diminishes. 


This also effects a 


marked economy in the operation of the pump. Yet with the 
by-pass fully opened the reserve power of the Young Pumps 
to discharge water is four times greater than the normal 
condensation rate of the system, revealing how easily the 
unit.can take care of any peak load which it may be called 


upon to handle. 


YOUNG PUMp COMPANY 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


Factory: Michigan City, Indiana 





as “seats”. The figure 60,000 represents the 
shortage if seats in portable buildings are not 
counted as seats. 


Three years ago the building fund tax rate 
was increased at a popular referendum in which 
the campaign slogan was “A Seat For Every 
Child”. Apparently, the school authorities have 
abandoned hope of that. 

“We cannot ever expect to actually eliminate 
all so-called seating shortage in the public 
schools,” was the opinion of the superintendent 
and trustees, as expressed by Mrs. Helen Hef- 
feran, a member of the school board. “But 
there is no reason why we cannot see that every 
pupil in the schools receives the five hours of 
schooling each day to which he is entitled. No 
matter how long we go on building schools— 
and that must be permanently—it is practically 
sure that 10,000 or more Chicago school children 
will be housed im portable schoo] buildings con- 
tinually.” 

Under the leadership of R. C. Moore, secre- 
tary, and L. R. Grimm, research director, the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association is making a 
powerful attack on the inequality of educational 
opportunity throughout Illinois. Astounding in- 
equalities have already been unearthed. The 
federal government has become interested. And 
the people of the state are being educated by a 
series of paragraph news talks on the schools 
put out from I. S. T. A. headquarters. The fol- 
lowing statement, released on September 7, 1926, 
to all newspapers and teaching organizations in 
the state is perhaps typical: 

“The public is beginning to understand that 
professional training is important for teachers 
as well as for lawyers and physicians. 

“The new school fund apportionment law 
divides teachers into classes according to train- 
ing. Class A contains those who are graduates 
of two-year courses at the State Normal 
Schools, or their equivalent; Class B contains 
those with 36 weeks, or one year, of training; 
Class C, those with 18 weeks of training; and 


those without training are said to be unclassi- 
fied. 


“According to the official reports in 1925, 
there were great inequalities in the distribution 
of class A teachers. Of 1,103 rural teachers re- 
ported from 10 well-distributed counties, only 


8.88 per cent were in class A. But in this 
same superior class were 15.29 per cent of the 
grade teachers in small village schools; 59.69 
per cent in cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population; 
78.42 per cent of the 5,463 elementary teachers 
in the 52 cities of over 10,000 population (ex- 
cluding Chicago), and 96 per cent of the 9,010 
full-time elementary teachers in Chicago. 

The city health department has just completed 
its report for 1925 for its schools division. Dur- 
ing 1925 fifty school physicians examined 
148,000 Chicago school children, the majority of 
them being kindergarten and first grade pupils. 

Children to the number of 110,000 were found 
to have various physical defects serious enough 
to warrant treatment. 

101,000 were found to have defective teeth. 

61,000 had diseased tonsils. 

36,000 had defective eyesight. 

33,000 were afflicted with adenoids. 

27,000 were found to be undernourished, vir- 
tually starving in the midst of plenty. 

2,610 were found to have heart trouble. 

The various physical defects as enumerated 
are some of the factors that break down health 
or do not permit good health to get a start in 
the child. 

Through the advice, encouragement and direc- 
tion of the school doctor and nurse, working to- 
gether, 43 per cent of these 110,000 defective 
children sought relief. 

Dr. Herman N. Bundeson, health commis- 
sioner, adds this to the report: 

“Thousands have been cured and more thou- 
sands have been helped by the physicians and 
dentists of Chicago. More cooperation on the 
part of the parents and physicians is needed to 
make the correction of physical defects one hun- 
dred per cent. Have the child of pre-school age 
physically fit for school. Do it now.” 

The Chicago public school system is facing 
bankruptcy. There are two ways of increasing 
the revenues—by increasing property assess- 
ments or by raising the tax rate. The city 
council is attempting to raise assessments. 
There is considerable doubt whether that 
method, even if eventually successful, will pro- 

(Concluded on Page 118) 
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HEGCGIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL BOILERS 








JAMES G. HEGGIE 
who in 1892 founded the 
Heggie Organization and 


today is President of the 
Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co. 





Combines All Advantages 
in Scientifically Engineered Unit 


[N its 34 years as builders of high grade 
boilers, the Heggie organization met all 
the traditions of boiler designing; as to com- 
bustion space, flue travel, heating surface, 
volume of water, steel vs. cast iron, etc. 


But in developing the “Heggie-Simplex,” 
these traditions were set aside for facts. 
Instead of traditions, the scientific principles 
of heat production and utilization were 
applied. The advantages and disadvantages 
of every previous type of heating equipment 
were considered. By this engineering 
approach, a boiler was produced which 


combines in one portable electric-welded 
steel unit, sufficient combustion space to 
burn the fuel before the flues are reached, 
as much as 38% of direct heating surface, 
long gas travel,and a freely circulating body 
of water that assures quick steady heat 
without waste. 


In the “Heggie-Simplex”, you have—not a 
boiler based on traditions that involve ineffi- 
ciency and inconvenience, but a scientifically 
engineered unit in which heat is developed 
and utilized in the most direct way to 
secure maximum advantages at least cost. 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX BOILER COMPANY, Joliet, Illinois 


Heating Boiler Division of James G. Heggie & Sons, Inc. 


Representatives in 






Representatives in 






Akron Chicago Evansville, Ind. Lubbock Peoria, ill. Springfield, O. 
Albany Cincinnati Fort Wayne Lynchburg, Va. Philadelphia St. Louis 
Albuquerque Cleveland eeeteS ere : | promagete ee a at. Petersburg 
Amarillo Columbus ouston / Miam acine, s Syracuse 
Atlanta Dallas India napolis ——~ ELECTRIC -WELDED — Milwaukee Raleigh Tampa 
Baltimore Devenport, Ia. Jack sonville Minneapolis Roanoke Toledo 


Birmingham Dayton Joliet 





Boston Daytona Beach Kan. City, Mo. 
Bradenton, Fla. Denver La Crosse, Wis. 
Bristol, Va. Des Moines Lakeland 
Buffalo Detroit Lima, O. 
Casper Duluth Little Rock 
Charleston, S.C. Dunedin, Fla. Louisville 
Chattanooga El Paso 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


— STEEL BOILERS 


Nashville Rochester Tomahawk, Wis. 
New Haven Rockford Tulsa 

New Orleans San Antonio Youngstown, O. 
Newport News Savannah W. Paim Beach 


New York Scranton Washington,.D.C, 
Okla. City Sebring, Fla. Watertoo, la 
Omaha Shreveport Winston-Salem 


Orlando Spartanburg 


Just look up “‘Heggie Simplex Boiler Co.” in the phone book ia any of the above cities for representative’s number and address 
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Here’s How to Shut out Cold Draughts! 


Seal window and door frames tight to masonry 





‘Through the crack between window 
frames and masonry walls cold 
draughts seep into school rooms. You 
can seal these cracks wind and weath- 
ertight with Sterlastic shot in with a 
caulking gun. Caulking is easily ac- 
complished and can be done during 


the school year—now. 


walls with shock absorbing, tenacious and weather- 
proof Sterlastic Caulking Compound and you 
have taken the first easy step that makes school 


Ino ~-Por 
one AND “TING 


GLAZING COMPOUND 





rooms warm, cozy, and healthful —in spite of 


winter’s strongest winds. 


For window frames invariably pull away from masonry walls with 


age, exposure and vibration. 


Take a look at the outside of the 


frames in your building where they join the wall. 


Through this crack cold air, soot, germs and moisture work their 


way directly into school buildings. 


Just as caulking by shutting 


out this excess air makes the rooms warmer, it reduces heating costs. 
Rarely does caulking fail to pay for itself in one or two winters at 
the most in fuel saved. Write at once for full details and interest- 


ing information. 


———————— Fo &.- 








TERLING 








RODUCTS 


——————_ COMPAN Y- 





Founded 1893 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Building Maintenance Paints and Specialties. 
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vide relief soon enough to save the schools. In 
view of the acute situation, the Chicago Prin- 
cipal’s Club forwarded a resolution to the city 
council endorsing the assessment drive but call- 
ing for a tax levy referendum if the assessment 
method had not succeeded by September 15, 1926. 
The resolution in part follows: 
September 2, 1926. 

“Whereas, the Chicago Principals’ Club, 
through the efforts of its special secretary, Mr. 
Don C. Rogers, urged through the columns of 
the Chicago Daily News for October 21, 23 and 
25, 1924, that an investigation be undertaken in 
Chicago to ascertain (1) whether the general 
level of property assessments was up to the 
legal rate and (2) whether the property assess- 
ments were properly equalized; and 

Whereas, since that time the need for such 
investigation has been fully justified by findings 
of a careful research study initiated and directed 
by said special secretary of the Chicago Prin- 
cipals’ Club (reported in Service Bulletin No. 6 
of the Chicago Principals’ Club, copy of which 
is enclosed), a study in which a random sampling 
of 358 transactions wherein Chicago realty 
changed hands showed that the median ratio of 
assessed valuation (as found in the county 
assessor’s books) placed on these 358 properties 
was found to be only sixteen per cent of their 
cash or market value (as recorded in the county 
recorder’s office), when the state law requires a 
fifty per cent valuation—thus definitely proving 
the need of an increase in the general level of 
assessments; and 

Whereas, this aforesaid study further showed 
that of this random sampling of 358 cases 170, 
or 47 per cent of them, showed a ratio LESS 
THAN sixteen per cent (some even as low as 
one per cent)—thus definitely proving the need 
of equalization of property valuations for tax- 
able purposes; and 

Whereas, the Chicago public school system is 
in such dire financial straits, (1) that there has 
been an annual deficit every year but one since 
1924, (2) that a huge floating indebtedness of 
$21,400,000 has piled up, requiring an interest 
payment amounting to over $900,000 per year, 
(3) that the schoo] board is thus required by 
the necessities of the situation to run the schools 
on borrowed money, (4) that according to public 


statements made by the school trustees the legal 
limit to the borrowing power is nearly reached, 
and, on the basis of present revenues in sight 
and present educational expenditures, the 
schools cannot go through the year 1927, (5) 
that despite desperate efforts at economy by the 
school board within the past year in an attempt 
to live within its income, the floating indebted- 
ness is still increasing, and (6) that the school 
trustees have publicly declared that unless addi- 
tional revenues are provided at once, the schools 
cannot get through the year 1927 without some 
such drastic curtailment of school activities and 
consequent reduction of school efficiency, as 
closing down part of the regular school year, 
cutting teachers’ salaries, or eliminating auxil- 
iary agencies. 

Whereas, the Chicago public school system 
must immediately have sufficient additional 
revenue (a) to end the annual deficit (b) to 
start gradually retiring the accumulated floating 
indebtedness, and (c) to provide adequate funds 
for normal expansion and legitimate school 
needs in a growing city; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Chicago Principals’ Club 
hereby endorses the efforts of the city council 
to induce the county board of assessors and 
board of review to equalize and raise Chicago 
property assessments; and, be it further 


Resolved, that if sufficient school revenues for 
the heretofore mentioned purposes have not 
been provided through increased property assess- 
ments in the very near future, the City Council 
is urged to authorize a referendum at the 
November, 1926, general election to increase the 
educational fund tax levy rate from $1.92 per 
$100 of assessed valuation to $2.92 as provided 
by law, and as adopted by the Board of Educa- 
tion on January 13, 1926, which resolution is 
now pending before the City Council, the justice 
of which is evidenced by the following reasons: 

1. The maximum educational fund tax levy 
rate in Chicago is now the lowest of any city in 
the State of Illinois. 

2. Increasing the tax rate is a direct method 
of school relief—the state legislature intended 
that this method should be used and set up 
machinery for it, and furthermore, the 54th 
General Assembly has already intimated that 
Chicago can expect no financial relief for its 


schools from the state legislature until it has 
availed itself of means now at its command, 
namely, the tax levy referendum. 

3. If the people vote favorably in a referen 
dum at the November election, the needed 
revenue will be provided in time to save the 
schools. Progress of equalization on assess- 
ments can go forward with unabated vigor, and 
if eventually successful, the full maximum levy 
need not be used. 

The crisis in school affairs is so great that if 
the assessment plan has not produced the needed 
revenue by approximately September 15, 1926, 
the City Council is urged immediately to author- 
ize a November, 1926, educational fund tax levy 
referendum at which the people of Chicago can 
take the responsibility of deciding by their 
votes the question of support of their schools. 

In his annual report, 1926, the superintendent 
of the bureau of compulsory education, Wm. L. 
Bodine, shows considerable optimism for the 
Chicago situation in spite of certain handicaps. 
A portion of his report follows: 

“General attendance conditions at the pub- 
lic and private schools of Chicago continue to 
be the best among the large cities of the United 
States. Two recent national surveys—one in 
1924 and the other in 1926—verify the unim- 
peachable fact that the Chicago average of gen- 
eral percentage of attendance (94.80) as com- 
pared to enrollment, leads the metropolitan 
group. 

“New York is second with an average per- 
centage of 92.47, Boston 92 per cent, Detroit 
90.70 per cent, St. Louis 89.80 per cent, Los 
Angeles 89.69 per cent, Philadelphia 89 per 
cent, Pittsburgh 87.20 per cent and Milwaukee 
83.50 per cent. 

“London has one truant officer to every 2,500 
pupils; New York has one officer to every 3,000 
school children; Philadelphia has one officer to 
every 3,500 of its juvenile population, while 
Chicago has only one truant officer to every 6,500 
of its school children. Chicago’s 101 truant 
officers give attendance service to 327 public 
schools and branches, and 160 private schools.” 

“Teacher-clerks and junior library assistants, 
six and one-half hours per day, beginning thirty 
minutes before the opening of the schools and 

(Concluded on Page 122) 
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m(erclOVeall The Unit System of Heating and Ventilating 











Keeps Them 
Healthy 
Vigorous 
and 
Lively 


EATOVENT, unit system of heating and 

ventilating, keeps the kiddies physically 
and mentally fit in every way. For the 
HEATOVENT provides proper ventilation 
under all conditions through its feature of 
unit control. 


HEATOVENT permits the regulation of 
temperature and ventilation in each room sep- 
arately. No need to heat or ventilate rooms 
that are not in use. A measured volume of 








warm, fresh air, heated to room temperature, 
is diffused throughout the rooms, when occu- 
pied, by merely pressing the button. 


The HEATOVENT system is very flexible 
and is adapted to any type or style of building. 
It is easy to install, simple to operate, requires 
little space, and harmonizes with any interior. 
Old buildings in which no means of ventilation 
have been provided can be easily and readily 
equipped with the HEATOVENT system. 


Write to our nearest branch office 
for full information. Our Engineers 
will gladly co-operate. No obligation. 


Buckeye Blower Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


2017 Fourth Ave., North, Birmingham, Ala. 1226 California St., Denver, Colo. 
216 Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 3115 N. Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
2126 Edmondson Ave., Baltimore, Md. 1011 Pioneer Trust Co. Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
321 Jackson Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 400 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
301 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 1400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
401 Transportation Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 321 Bulletin Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1101 Realty Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 

226 Kirk Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Fales Building, Seattle, Washington. 
709 Columbia Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 











The Best System For Schools 


Healoven 
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An Anchor Fence 
around schoolyard or 
playground means 
safety for children. It 
keeps the youngsters 
from darting onto the 
dangerous roadway, 
protects them against 
snapping dogs and 
helps teachers to en- 
force discipline. 

An Anchor Fence means saving, too. 
Its copper-bearing steel wire, Galvan- 
ized After Weaving, drive-anchorage 
and other features of enduring con- 
struction insure years of low-cost service. 


Let us send you the complete story of 
Anchor Safety and Service. Just phone, 
write or wire our nearest office or Sales 
Agent for a copy of Catalog No. 60. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
9 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Albany, N. Y. Detroit, Mich Mineola, L. I., N. Y 
Boston, Mass. Harrisburg, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Il. Hartford, Conn. Pittsburgh, Pa 
Cincinnati, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal 
Cleveland, Ohio St. Louis, Mo 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 
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spiral slide 
FIRESCAPE 


Take Heed! 


The fire toll in America 
is six school buildings each 
day. 

If you feel immune from 


fire, remember the law of 
averages. 


No life has ever been lost 
in a Dow-equipped school. 


Let that be your assur- 
ance of safety—write for 
full information today. 
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Formerly The Dow Co. 


300 N. Buchanan Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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“PURO” SANITARY 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


“Puro” Drinking Fountains are designed to be the 
most sanitary on the market. There isn’t any Drink- 
ing Fountain made that is superior to the PURO 
LIBERTY. 

The LIBERTY is made of heavy bronze casting fin- 
ished with a heavy nickel plate which can always be 
kept bright. They will withstand the rough usage 
subjected to in schools. 


Write for catalog. 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN COMPANY 


Haydenville, Mass. 
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erect. 


WAYNE IRON 


WAYNE, PA. 


r ames 


Wayne Stands 











No foundations are required. 


Write or wire. 
mation will follow. 


Factory and Main Office 
Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Avenue 


Distributors in Cambridge, Mass., Columbus, Ohio, 
Chicago, Detroit and St. Louis. 
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Seat Spectators Safely on a Wayne 
Steel Sectional Grandstand 


Don’t take chances with wooden stands. 


Prevent possibility of injury to spectators by installing a Safe 
Wayne Steel Grandstand. Scores of leading schools and colleges 
own Wayne Stands. 


You can buy any number of seats to suit your needs. /mmediate 


State requirements. 


WORKS 


for Safety 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

The 1926 report on salaries of teachers, 
issued by the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation, gives the salaries for four groups of 
teachers, indicating the maximum and average 
salary for each group. In group I, the highest 
salaries were paid in Boston and Springfield, 
while the lowest salaries were paid in Newbury- 
port and Woburn; in group II the highest sal- 
aries were paid in Brookline and Watertown, 
and the lowest in Franklin, Dartmouth and 
Whitman. In group III the highest salaries were 
paid in Barnstable, Monson and Wareham, and 
the lowest in Merrimac, Avon, and Douglas. In 
Group IV the highest salaries were paid in 
Tewksbury, Auburn, Dudley, and Acushnet, and 
the lowest in Southampton, Royalton, and 
Berkley. 

The report shows that the average salary for 
superintendents was $3,170 in 1920, $3,579 in 
1921, $4,342 in 1926, for superintendents not in 
unions; for superintendents in unions, the aver- 
age salary for 1920 was $2,292, for 1921, $2,570, 
and for 1926, $3,129. The median salary for all 
superintendents was $2,950 for 1921, and $4,000 
for 1926. 

The ratio of men to women teachers in the 
teaching force has risen from 1 to 1.5 in 1838 
to 1 to 10.2 in 1910. In 1925 it was 1 to 7.5. 
The ratio of men to women in junior and senior 
high schools is as follows: Junior high schools, 
1 to 7.3; senior high schools, 1 to 1.9. 

_Of 314 towns and cities reporting, 2,157 prin- 
Cipals and full-time teachers new to the sys- 
tems were employed during the school term end- 
Ing in December, 1925. Of this number, 1,581 
were elementary teachers and 576 were high 
school teachers. 


_Of 301 towns and cities reporting, 1,494 prin- 
Cipals and full-time teachers terminated their 
service during the year 1925. Of this number, 
1,098 were elementary teachers and 396 were 
high school teachers. Of those who terminated 
their service, 746 left to enter other positions 
in Massachusetts; 88 left in order to retire from 
active employment; 63 left to enter other em- 
Ployments than teaching; 180 left to teach in 
other states and localities; 28 left because of 
disability, and 302 because of marriage. 


The Status of the Illinois Teachers’ Pension 
Fund 

A report has recently been issued on the con- 
dition of the Illinois teachers’ pension fund at 
the close of its eleventh year of operation. The 
report shows that the fund had receipts of 
$629,085, and disbursements of $580,685, with a 
net gain for the year of $48,400. The total num- 
ber of teachers retired is 1,664, and the number 
receiving full annuity to July, 1926, was 1,379. 
The total number retired in 1926 was 126, com- 
prising 41 men and 85 women. The number 
retired under disability was nine, composed of 
three men and six women. At the close of the 
school year in June, 1926, the cash on hand 
amounted to $386,851, and the investments 
reached $1,056,400, making the total assets of 
the fund $1,443,251. 

TITLES OF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 

The titles of state school officials vary con- 
siderably as seen from a study made by Herbert 
M. Carle of the United States bureau of educa- 
tion and Ward G. Reeder of the Ohio University, 
covering the scope and function of the several 
state departments of education. The chief edu- 
cational officers are designated in the several 
states under the following titles: 

1. Commissioner of education.—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Vermont. 

2. Director of education.—Ohio. 

3. State superintendent of education.—South 
Carolina, 

4. State superintendent of free 
West Virginia. 

5. State superintendent of public education. 
—Louisiana, Mississippi. 

6. State superintendent of public instruction. 
—Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, 
Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

7. State superintendent of public instruction 
and director of education.—California. 

8. State superintendent of public schools.— 
Missouri. 

9. State superintendent of schools.—Georgia, 
Maryland. 

10. Superintendent of education.—Alabama. 


11. Superintendent of public instruction.— 
Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
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Michigan, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Virginia, 
Washington. 

These titles have changed from time to time 
in the various states. The changes in four 
states, as shown in the above-mentioned study 
of Mr. Ward G. Reeder, will serve to illustrate: 

New York. — Superintendent of common 
schools. Superintendent of public instruction. 
Commissioner of education. 

Ohio.—Superintendent of common 
Commissioner of common schools. Superintend- 
ent of public instruction. Director of education. 

Pennsylvania. — Superintendent of public 
schools. Superintendent of common schools. 
Superintendent of public instruction. 

tah.—Superintendent of primary schools. 
Superintendent of common schools. Superin- 
tendent of district schools. Commissioner of 
schools. Superintendent of public instruction. 


RULES GOVERNING TEACHER SERVICE 


The New York City board of education has 
under consideration the following rules which 
it is said will be adopted without further change: 

“Each principal, teacher or other assistant 
shall perform the duties required of his position 
for the time indicated exclusive of the lunch 
period, and when not engaged in such duties 
shall perform such work as may be prescribed. 

“(a) Elementary, junior high and probation- 
ary school principals, assistants to principal and 
teachers, regular and special—five and one-half 
hours per day, including attendance twenty 
minutes before the opening of the morning ses- 
sion and ten minutes before the opening of the 
afternoon session, and for such additional time 
not exceeding forty minutes as the principal 
may require. 

“Teachers of industrial subjects, six and one- 
half hours per day, including attendance twenty 
minutes before the opening of the morning ses- 
sion and ten minutes before the opening of the 
afternoon session. 


“Teachers of agriculture, five and one-half 
hours per day for eleven months in the year, 
and for such additional time, including’ service 
on non-school days, within a maximum period 
of eight hours per day, as the principal, with the 
approval of the superintendent in charge, may 
require. 
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Pasadena High School, Pasadena, California. 


Architects—John C. Austin and Frederic M. Ashley, Los Angeles 


Why the Pasadena High School 


installed an “American” laundry 





A corner of the “American’ 
Pasadena High School. 


equipped laundry at the 


Pasadena High School. For 


stock is required, 
educational department. 


and installed the laundry 


in any way. 


advise you regarding your own laundry problems 


consider a laundry department an increasingly important adjunct. 


The Board of Education of Pasadena, California, was quick to appreciate 
the advantages of installing a laundry department in the magnificent new 


having a laundry within the building has 


meant that linens for the cafeteria and domestic science classes can be 
cleaned and returned to service in quick time, and so only a relatively small 
There is another advantage, too, in that athletic suits 


and towels may be laundered under th direct supervision of the school’ 


Engineers of The American Laundry Machinery Company who designed 
at the Pasadena High School will be glad to 


without obligating you 


Have them tell you why more and more schools and colleges 


Write. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 


Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd 


Norwood Station - Cincinnati, Ohio 
Agents: British-American 
Underhill St., Camden Ti 


47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


wn, London, N.W.I., England 
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for such additional time not exceeding thirty 
minutes as the principal may require, and on 
such days when the schools are not in session 
as the superintendent of schools may require. 

“(b) Visiting teachers and _ psychologists, 
seven hours on each school day and three hours 
on Saturday morning. 

“(c) Principals, assistants to principal and 
teachers in schools for the deaf—same as ele- 
mentary schools. 


High School Rules 

“(d) High school principals, first assistants, 
teachers and teachers in .training—Five hours 
and thirty-five minutes per day, including at- 
tendance twenty minutes before that part of 
the session which begins his school day, but not 
before 7:50 a. m., and for such additional time 
not exceeding forty minutes as the principal, 
with the approval of the associate superintend 
ent in charge, may require. 

“Teachers of Vocational Agriculture—Five 
and one-half hours per day for eleven months 
in the year, including attendance twenty minutes 
before the opening of the morning session, but 
not before 7:50 a. m., and for such additional 
time, within a maximum period of eight hours 
per day, as the principal, with the approval of 
the associate superintendent in charge, may 
require. 

“Clerical assistants, junior clerical assistants, 
laboratory assistants, library assistants and 
teacher librarians, seven hours per day, and 
clerical assistants and junior clerical assistants 
on such non-school days as the superintendent 
of schools may require. 


“Textile High Schools—Principals, first as- 
sistants, teachers of textile subjects, except ap- 
plied textile design and laboratory assistants, 
clerical assistants and junior clerical assistants, 
seven and a half hours per day, from 8:40 a. m. 
to noon, and 12:50 to 5 p. m., and clerical assist- 
ants and junior clerical assistants on such non 
school days as the superintendent of schools 
may require. Teachers of applied textile de- 
sign, trade mathematics, applied science and 
other subjects, six and a half hours per day, 
from 8:40 a. m. to 12 noon, and from 12:50 p. m. 
to 4 p.m. Teacher librarians and library assist- 
ants, seven hours per day, from 8:40 a. m. to 12 
noon, and from 12:50 p. m. to 4:30 p. m.” 


84 WASHINGTON? 
SSICORRESPONDENCELS: 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education 


Recent Bureau of Standards Tests 


Two recent tests of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards on building materials are of special 
interest to school authorities. One has to do 
with the cement mixtures for concrete strengths; 
the other with weather proofing of gypsum. 


Proportioning and Grading Aggregates for 
Concrete Strengths 

The proportioning of materials to obtain a 
concrete of given strength at the age of 28 days 
is of considerable importance in the design of 
all concrete structures. The bureau is carrying 
out an investigation of the effects on concrete 
strength produced by variation in (a) the grada- 
tion of the coarse aggregate and (b) the ratio 
of fine to coarse aggregate when the coarse is 
deficient in certain sizes. To obtain data from 
typical aggregates, river sand is combined with 
three coarse aggregates, gravel, crushed lime- 
stone, and crushed slag. Cement ground from 
three different clinkers is being used with all 
combinations of the aggregates. Standard 6 by 
12 inch strength cylinders are being tested at 
six ages, 1, 3, 7, and 28 days, 3 months, and 1 
year. Three proportions, 1:14%:3, 1:2:4, and 
1:3:6, are being used with the different aggre- 
gates. 

In these tests the aim is to obtain the same 
degree of consistency as judged by experienced 
operators and measured by means of the flow 
table and slump cone for each aggregate and 
each mix. To meet this condition it was found 
that the crushed limestone and crushed slag re- 
quired more water than the gravel. The con- 
crete in all these tests is mixed to such a con- 
sistency that it would be suitable for reinforced 
concrete construction. The investigation is only 


partially completed, but is based on the results 
so far obtained, the following tentative con- 
clusions may be stated: 

(a) Relation of Strength to Water-Cement 
In designing these mixtures standard 


Ratio. 


28-day strengths were established. For the slag 
concretes all strengths were above the standard 
curve, and only one point fell below for the lime- 
stone concrete. For the gravel concrete several 
points fell below the curve but only slightly. 

(b) Amount of Mixing Water and Consist- 
ency. All mixes were made to a consistency of 
approximately 95 as measured by the flow table. 
The amount of water required for any one 
gradation of any one aggregate was the same 
for all three proportions of mix. Some compari- 
sons of the different cements indicate that there 
is a slight but persistent difference in the water 
requirements of the cements. So far this dif- 
ference has not appeared as strictly proportional 
to the requirements of the neat cement for “nor- 
mal consistency.” 

(c) Proportions and 
gates. In general, a 
the coarse aggregates gave relatively high 
strengths. It appears safe to follow in the de- 
sign of concrete mixes the criterion that sand 
should be at least one-third of the total aggre- 
gate, and that gradation of the coarse aggregate 
should be such that the percentage passing some 
one sieve and retained on the next smaller sieve 
be not less than one-third of that retained on 
the former sieve and passing the next larger 
sieve, 

When the laboratory work of this investiga- 
tion is complete the results will be studied fur- 
ther, and the data and conclusions prepared for 
publication. 

Weatherproofing of Gypsum 

About three and one-half years ago the 
bureau initiated an investigation of methods in 
increasing the weather resistance of gypsum. 
detailed report of the procedure employed in 
attacking the problem was published in the 
Technical News Bulletin of February 10, 1925 
(mimeographed). Since that report was pub- 
lished a number of changes have been noted in 
the cylinders and panels exposed, and the re- 
sults seem to justify a progress report at this 
time. Several new cvlinders and panels have 
also been made since February, 1925, and some 
of these show promise of good results. Gypsum, 
though satisfactory as a plaster and tile for In- 
terior work, has not proven satisfactory for 
exterior construction because of its slight solu- 


bility in water. If it could be so improved as to 
(Concluded from Page 124) 
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Alvernia High School 
Plumber: 
M. J. Corboy 
Architects: 
Brust & Phillips 
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Summil, N.J. 
Plumbers: 
A. Taafe & Co. 
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Guilbert & Betell 





Viroqua High School 
Viroqua, Wisconsin 


Plumbers: 
Smith Hardware Co 
irchilect: 


E. J. Hancock 
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Helping to Make Installation Costs 


Final Costs 


that glitters.” This is especially applicable to plumb- 
ing. Beautiful white fixtures with shining brass fittings 





mean little until they have undergone the tests of time. 


After a few years of service, plumbing begins to show its true 
value. Cheap, poorly constructed fixtures rapidly wear out and be- 


come useless. Then comes the expense of repair and replacement. 


It is with this in mind that so many architects, plumbers, and 
school boards specify Clow for all plumbing. 


All Clow equipment is careful- 
ly designed, manufactured ac- 
cording to exacting standards, 
and put through complete 
“set-up’’ tests before shipment. 
As a result, pertect quality , fit 


and operation are assured. 


‘These things, in connection 
with an impressive list of 
Clow installations that are liv- 


1! 


= 


¢ through their fifth, tenth, 
and fifteenth year of service, 
show why Clow helps to make 


installation costs final costs. 


JAMESB.CLOW&SONS | 
201-299 North ‘Talman Avenue | 


CHICAGO 
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PREFERRED FOR EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 1878 
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“Health Bubblers”’ for School Needs 


Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains are needed in the school building and 


on the school grounds. 


These “health bubblers” 


refresh and invigorate all who drink. 


The contamination of lip-contact is automatically 
eliminated because lips can’t touch the R-S noz- 
zle. The slight slant stream prevents water from 
falling back upon the jet. Besides, R-S Vertico- 
Slant Fountains take up little space, check the 
waste of water and give continuous service over 


a period of years. 


The R-S line includes Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tains, Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 
Write for illustrated catalog with complete infor- 


mation. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


51 Fourth St., 


RUNDLE-SPENC 


(Concluded from Page 122) 
be more resistant to the weather, a new market 
for this material would immediately be opened. 

Three general methods were used in attack- 
ing this problem. 

The first method, that of covering the set 
material with a waterproof coating, has given 
some fair results with certain compounds. Par- 
affin, stearic acid, beeswax dissolved in benzol, 
commarone resin, and certain waterproof coat- 
ings obtained from the open market have all 
proven fairly satisfactory. However, other 
waterproof coatings, such as tung oil varnish, 
bituminous paint, cromate paint, cellulose 
acetate, fish and hide glues, hot beeswax, and 
certain waterproof coatings obtained from the 
open market, have failed to show promise of in- 
creasing the weather resistance of gypsum. 

The second method. that of precipitating on 
the surface an insoluble compound formed by 
the reaction of some material with the gypsum, 
has so far proven quite successful. Barium 
hydroxide, sodium silicate, and barium hydrox- 
ide, used in combination with silicic acid, have 
proven to be quite successful materials for in- 
creasing the weather resistance of gypsum. 
However, the use of alum as a material for 
weatherproofing gypsum by this method has not 
given encouraging results. 

The third method, by the addition of an inte- 
gral waterproofing compound to gypsum, also 
seems to offer possibilities for the weatherproof- 
ing of gypsum quite successfully. Blood albu- 
min glue, hydrated dolomitic lime, and several 
compounds obtained from the oven market 
have, so far, given very promising results. 
However, talc, veneer glue, ammonium borate, 
and several other integral waterproofing com- 
pounds have not proven at all successful. 

Another method, that of casting heat gypsum 
under pressure, indicates favorable results. The 
dense gypsum cylinders have resisted | the 
weather quite successfully for approximately 
two and one-half years without appreciable 
deterioration. 

At present there are approximately 150 
treated cylinders and 32 treated panels being 
exposed to the weather. Examination of these 
cylinders and panels is made from time to time. 
As new methods of treatment or new com- 
pounds come to the bureau’s attention, cylinders 
are made and exposed for observation. 
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Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the ver- 
tical stream with the special 
slanting stream feature. Glass 
or cup may easily be filled 
from it. 


C 147 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy 
vitreous China 
bowl and ver- 
tico-slant 
stream. An ex- 
tra strong foun- 
tain for the 
playground. 











Pupil Traffic Patrols 

High officials of the board of education and 
the police and traffic departments of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have developed a plan of in- 
troducing student traffic patrols to protect chil- 
dren from injury by automobiles on the way to 
and from schools. 

A year ago a proponent of the plan from 
Chicago, where it has been in operation for 
several years, addressed the teachers of the pub 
lic school system and Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 
superintendent of schools, appointed a com- 
mittee, headed by Supervising Principal B. W. 
Murch, to study the applicability of the plan to 
the local system. 

At that time the school officials consulted with 
the traffic and police department of the District 
government and these departments also have 
made a study of the plan. 

It was decided to police the street crossings 
near schools with uniformed policemen, until 
long after the ovening of the schools when 
student patrols might be conveniently organized. 

Monitors are appointed at each school, after 
teachers and students have been instructed in 
the dangers of traffic and how to meet them; 
the monitors act as amateur traffic policemen in 
guiding pupils across streams of traffic. The 
pupils are rotated in the position of monitors, 
so that the instruction is fairly general through- 
out the school. The traffic handling is made a 
part of the curriculum. 

Professional Supervision in Rural Schools 

The United States bureau of Education will 
distribute durine the coming month a bulletin 
having to do with the improvement of instruc- 
tion in rural schools through professional super- 
vision. It is prepared under the direction of 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief of the Division 
of Rural Education, formerly State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of Colorado. The bul- 
letin discusses the most successful practices in 
school supervision both in state denvartments of 
education and in the offices of countv super- 
intendents of schools. The principal means of 
carrving out such supervision is discussed. 

School Buildings in the District of Columbia 

With the onening of the public schools in the 
District in September, four new elementary 
schools and two eight-room additions to existing 
schools were used for the first time. This means 
an opening of 56 additional classrooms. 


These new buildings and additions are a part 
of the five-year building program approved by 
Congress a little over a year ago. In addition 
to these construction is in progress on five build- 
ings. These include the new McKinley Manual 
Training High School which will be completed 
in June, 1928, and 4 junior high schools, all of 
which will be ready for use approximately by 
New Year. 

Architects’ plans have been prepared for 4 
additional schools and contracts will be awarded 
so that the buildings may be completed by 
August 1, 1927. Money for their erection has 
been appropriated by Congress. 

Supervision Personnel in the District of 
Columbia 

With the opening of the school year two 
changes in personnel were effected in super- 
visory positions. Miss Ethel Bray was appoint- 
ed Director of Drawing in the public schools 
of the District. She is a graduate of the 
Indiana State Normal School at Brazil, and of 
the University of Chicago. She holds an M. A. 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. She has had experience as a supervisor 
of art in the city schools of Brazil and has held 
a place as art teacher in the Indiana State Nor- 
mal School. Miss E. M. Garger has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of Geogravhy in the Wilson 
Normal School, the District school for the train- 
ing of teachers for its public school system. 
Miss Barger is a graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity and holds an M. A. degree from the same 
Institution. 

THE SCHOOL BUS DRIVER 

T. L. Head, assistant superintendent of Mont- 
gomery County, Alabama, tells in the Alabama 
School Journal what he learned during seven 
years of experience with school bus drivers: As 
a rule he finds them reliable and attentive to 
duty. In discussing the responsibilities of the 
driver he says: 4 

“First of all, and most important of all, 1s 
care for the life of the child. The driver 1s eX- 
pected to use every available means to protect 
the children intrusted to his care from accident. 
It need not be difficult for him to do this. He 
should know thoroughly the road over which the 
bus travels, and be able to approach cautiously 
everv dangerous place in it. He should drive 
carefully over every portion of the road, and 


select instinctively the best places. He show 
(Concluded on Page 126) 
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“No-Waste” Really Does Lower 


National Paper Products 
for your building 


**“No-Waste’’ Toilet Paper 


The tissue that is soft, strong 
and absorbent. 800-sheet 
packages. 125 packages to 
fibre cartons. Nickel, green 
or white cabinets leased. 


** Public Service’’ Towels 


Regular and Junior sizes. 150- 
towel packages; 25 packages 
to carton. Sheet metal cab- 
inets in white or olive green 


**Toiltex’’—in Rolls 


1000 counted sheets in a san- 
itary wrapped package for 
the home. Same quality as 
“No Waste” and made from 
clean spruce wood only. 


Your Maintenance! 


CTUAL practice tells the story! Better than we can 
tell it. Better than any salesman could tell it! Re- 
cord after record has been brought to our attention where 
savings—with ““No-Waste” and “Public Service” towels 
have averaged from 20% to 30%! 


‘“‘No-Waste”™ is dispensed only two sheets at a time from 
theft-proof cabinets. Like “Public Service’ towels, ““No- 
Waste” is made from clean, virgin spruce pulp only—under 
model conditions of sanitation. 


Standardize on National washroom paper products in your 
office, building or institution. Thousands have found it 


economical. Send for literature and samples today. Na- 
tional Paper Products Co., 72 Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. 
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Cc Partitions 


5 Meet Every Requirement 
Partitions are built because they are primarily a necessity in the 
building in which they are to be used. 


On the type of Partition desired, should be focused the real inter- 
est of the Purchaser and Specifier. 


Of first consideration is the matter of material. 


Wood, Marble or Metal 
WOOD—expensive to install—to maintain—to protect against 
abuse, fire, odors, dirt and disease. 


MARBLE—expensive to use, impracticable for general use, pro- 
hibitive where alterations are desirable. 


METAL—essentially fire-resisting, odor proof, and manifestly 
germ and dirt proof. Inexpensive to use and erect. Easy to alter. 


If Metal—why Mills Metal? 


The reasons are too numerous to mention in detail. Its design 
will interest you. Its special sanitary features are exclusively its 
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No installation too small—none too 


large for Mills Metal Partitions. own. Its appearance and sturdy construction are unique. Its 

And the better the building, the sis ss * : ; ° 

cet, Can be with them’ built adaptability sufficient to meet every need. I/ts cost is as low as 
\ in it. its value is high. 


Phone or wire for our nearest rep- 
resentative to call. 


he 


WAYSIDE ROAD AT NICKEL PLATE RR. 


ills Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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be careful in loading and unloading his children. 
He should flag every railroad crossing when 
there are children in the bus. 

“The good driver will be interested not only 
in the life and the health of the boys and girls 
who ride in his bus, but he will be interested in 
the care and upkeep of the bus which he drives. 
He desires to drive the bus as economically as it 
can reasonably be driven. This means that he 
will be careful not to use any more gas and 
oil than is necessary, and he will not start with 
a jery nor stop suddenly and break parts of his 
bus. He will examine his tires regularly and 
see that they are properly inflated.” 

Mr. Head believes that those in charge of 
pupil transportation must check up occasionally 
on the service. Among the questions he pro- 
poses are the following: 

“How are the children loaded and unloaded? 
Surely there is some plan, because a good prin- 
cipal will either see the busses loaded and un- 
loaded himself, or will certainly have one of 
the teachers attend to this duty for him. The 
principal will, at least occasionally, follow the 
busses out and ascertain the conditions under 
which the children ride. Do they run to the 
road as the bus approaches and scramble to 
reach the steps of the bus? If they do, the 
driver is likely to be a poor disciplinarian; and 
if with the help of the administrator he can’t 
change the situation, a mistake has been made 
in selecting him to drive. 

“How does the driver react to the rule requir- 
ing that every railway crossing be flagged? 
Surely, there is such a rule. Is the crossing 
flagged mechanically, or does the driver appear 
to be in earnest? It is very easy to determine 
his attitude by simply observing him pass over 
a railway track. 

Is the administrator a good judge of a road? 
If he is, he need not go out very far on the 
route of the driver to make a check. Watch his 
attitude toward the bad places in the road. It 
will be easy to determine if he has formed a 
habit of choosing the best places in which to 
put the wheels.” 

While safety is the principal consideration, 
Mr. Head also points the health side of the 
transportation service. He says: “If the sched- 
ule calls for the child to be on the roadside at 


7:55 a. m., and the bus does not come until 8:15 
a. m., the child has had to stand and wait. The 
weather may be wet and cold, the ground damp 
and disagreeable, yet the child must take it. If 
shoes are wet, they must be worn just the same. 
It is not difficult to check the schedule; all that 
is necessary is to have a report upon which the 
driver indicates the time he reached every home. 
The making of this report will serve to caution 
the driver that he is bound to the duty of get- 
ting the children, promptly, to their destination. 
If the child is required to stand thirty minutes 
on the damp, cold ground, he might as well walk 


to school, and the State do without expensive 
transportation which is inefficient. 

“In our southern climate, it may not be neces- 
sary to artificially heat school busses, but it is 
essential that they be dry. A bus left out in the 
weather at night is unfit for children to ride 
the next morning.” 

NEW STANDARD TYPE OF SCHOOL 
BUILDING 

The Chicago board of education has_ been 
asked to approve a new standard type of school 
building which has been worked out by the 

(Concluded on Page 129) 





TOKYO KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS OF LONGEST SERVICE ARE REWARDED 
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Save Time, Labor and Expense 
G&G TELESCOPIC HOIST 


With this Electric Hoist, you can handle large 
quantities of ashes direct from the basement to 
the ash truck without rehandling at grade level. 





Sidewalk Doors and Spring Guard Gates pro- 
tect the sidewalk openings when Doors are 
opened for ash removal or for ventilating the 
boiler room. 





Two men, your fireman and the man on the 
truck, can remove all the ashes—a job usually 
requiring four to five men. 


There is a G&G Telescopic Hoist to fit the 
needs of your particular school, whether the vol- 
ume of ashes is large or small. 


Ask your architect about G&G Equipment, or 
write for our catalog describing in full both the 
electrically and manually operatcd Telescopic 
Hoists 


1866-1926 


Sixty Years of Service 
to the 


ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 
GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


551 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 








ng costs of Model D ElectricHoist illus 
ol cost of current at this plant- Ee pantie: 
cans raised and lowered per Kwh.-:-:-78 
d for Icent:-- -:26 
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The GRAVITY 


Principle 


Our Gravity Exit Lock 
is the most perfect Me- 
chanical Expression of 
the Exit Lock Idea that 
has ever been devel- 
oped. It is the Exit 
Lock with Two Locks 
and without a single 
Spring in either Lock. 


The LEVER 


Principle 


It is the Exit Lock with 
Lever Action at the 
Cross-bar to open the 
Door. There is No 
Spring Action and No 
Spring Tension. It is 
the One Exit Lock 
of Unfailing Operation, 
built on Everlasting 
Principles for Everlast- 
ing Service. 


One of the 34 Cleveland Schools 
recently equipped with 
' “Smith’s Improved” Panic Exit Locks 
No. 736—Handle and Cyl. 
No. 737—Knob and Cyl. 


No. 70—Exit Only. 


NOW 


“ass “The Steffens-Amber¢ Co. "ror 


Newark. NewJersey CATALOG 
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PROMOTE BOTH § REQUIRE BUT A ti 
CLEANLINESS AND MINIMUM OF re 
SANITATION ' JANITOR SERVICE 

Ir 

} ° Pe ee Cate ts) oh 
| “The First Cost Menem on re 
3 Ci 
is the Last Cost’’ A FEW SCHOOL Ww 

Bradley Washfountains represent a onan oad cl 
great advance in modern washroom Tilden High School, , at 
equipment. They promote both clean- Schurz High School, fo 


liness and sanitation, are self cleaning Austin High School, 


and require but a minimum of janitor 
service. 


NIEDECKEN SHOWER STALL 


Patented 





And Bradley Washfountains are Theodore Roosevelt Junior el 

FOR SCHOOL INSTALLATION most economical. “Their use reduces Susann "eh ‘ 
e number of fixtures required. They Marquette University, " 

A LEAK PROOF FIXTURE save floor space, use less water, and Continuation Sehool,, a 

permit the use of fresh tempered ny Ny m 


Which Can Be Set in Batteries of Any Number 


water at all times. 


Fortuna, Calif. 
Washington Ave. High 


The walls of the stall are made of a con- m1 use in ew Colleges and oassheol,, * be 
tinuous sheet of No. 10 gauge copper bearing niversities and in every —_ of Hich Scheel. , 
: public lavatories, there is no fixture ‘Gos toe Pr 
— which with the shee ad wet welded to a equal to the Bradley Washfountain in Fond du Lac High School, = 

ished bottom with waste outlet in center. utility, durability and beauty and in seond at Lae, Wie. ’ on 

After installation is completed, the interior economy of operation and mainte- South Omaha, Nebr. — th 
and exposed exterior must be finished in ae lg — hy ~! ple Lorie 
water proof enamel paint. Write for Catalog Old Government Scheol, be 

Write for Bulletin S.B. 15X . Great Neck Prep. [Behoo! fr 
rea eck, » &. 
Bradley Washfountain Co. High Scheel na 
HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG.Co a St. Charles, 1 
MANUFACTURERS SINCE i655. z 7 Milwaukee, Wisconsin AND MANY MORE. Wi 


uu. Ss. a. 
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The Name to look for on Plumbing Fixtures 


Pressure tank closet with 
vitreous 
height (14 inches) syphon 


PLATE 4756 N 
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Tor “Durabi lity 


Endurance is an inherent characteristic of ‘Konxc) 


Plumbing Fixtures. 


They are carefully designed and their sturdiness in 
construction covers years of continuous service. 


Every ‘OMC() Fixture reflects in every detail, 
beauty, utility and durability, covering efficiency in 
economy and operation and absolute satisfaction in 


use. 


Our experts are always at your service and will be 
glad to offer any suggestions on any and all your 


plumbing problems. 


china juvenile 


jet bowl with extended 


front lip. 
matic seat operating valve, 


Patent Auto- 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


galvanized iron pressure 


tank with bracket shelf 
and brass flush pipe with 
holder and double rubber 
bumper. 
trimmings heavily nickel 
plated. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 





(Concluded from Page 126) 
board’s architect, and which takes into con- 
sideration educational principles and policies, 
area of building, elasticity of plan, and economi- 
cal cost of structure. 

In developing the plan, the architect has been 
governed, first by educational requirements and 
policies; second, endeavoring to incorporate in 
such plan, principles applicable to all school 
buildings, namely, safety in construction, ade- 
quate natural light, ventilation and a maximum 
safety obtained in the correct location in num- 
bers of stairways and corridors, as well as the 
elimination of any features which have in any 
way proved impractical or unnecessary; thirdly, 
by a well developed plan; reduce non-instruc- 
tional space to a minimum, thereby achieving 
real practical economy. 

The proposed new building is to be “U” shaped 
in form and three stories in height, and will 
contain thirty-one classrooms, including art 
room, manual training room, kindergarten, prin- 
cipal’s office, and other necessary appurtenances, 
with an assembly hall and gymnasium. 

The arrangement decreases area to be oc- 
cupied by building from 368’ frontage, required 
at present for type B-1 building to 235’ frontage 
for the proposed new unit. This decrease per- 
mits placing of building and facing it in any 
direction desired, on a standard 266’ city block. 

The elasticity of the building plan has been 
given careful consideration in order that build- 
ing may be readily adapted to necessary 
changes or expansion of any unit or group of 
units, with a minimum expense. The plan is so 
arranged that a part or combination of parts 
may be built as the initial structure. 

The power plant has been made a part of the 
building instead of as at present, a separate 
building connected to the school by tunnel. Its 
proposed location is in the center at the rear of 
the building, in order to provide the most econ- 
Omical arrangement for mechanical equipment. 

Without in any way causing any restriction in 
the number of stairways, or sacrificing any cor- 
ridor space which might impair the safety of the 
building, main corridors have been reduced in 
Width from 14’ to 11’ and secondary corridors 
from 14’ to 10’. Main corridors are open to 
natural light on one side. 

Balcony in assembly hall has been eliminated 
without reducing the seating capacity, thereby 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Joplin, Mo. 


All exposed brass 





N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 


MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


FACTORIES: 
NOBLESVILLE, IND. 


BRANCHES: 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif. 


BESSEMER, ALA. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, - Tex. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


fA 





making it possible to decrease the height of the 
same, permitting the introduction of classrooms 
above the assembly hall on the same floor levels 
as balance of building. 

Boys’ and girls’ locker rooms in connection 
with gymnasium have been omitted. 

Everything considered, the three-story plan is 
more economical than the two-story building. 
The two-story unit, in the opinion of the archi- 
tect, presents no outstanding educational ad- 
vantages. 

While it is difficult to present a set of definite 
figures, as to cost of proposed new building, in 
the opinion of the architect, it is reasonably 
safe to assume that the proposed unit can be 
constructed for a sum not in excess of $500,000. 
It may be of interest to compare this with the 
cost of the present two-story type of building, 
presenting as an illustration, the Palmer, 
Sutherland, Peck and the Lyon Schools. The 
cost of each one of these buildings, without 
equipment, averaged $465,000 to $485,000. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 


The Oak Park high school fraternity trouble 
has been settled finally. The 74 boys, suspended 
early last May, may return to school. They, 
their parents, and their attorneys signed up to 
the following stipulations, in return for the 
privilege of once more entering high school: 

1. All law suits to be withdrawn, and no new 
ones instituted. 

2. A petition seeking the removal of the 
principal to be destroyed. 

3. Admission by the boys that they were 
wrong in joining secret fraternities, a pledge to 
refrain from joining any others, and a promise 
to attempt to disuade other boys from organiz- 
ing or joining any. 

4. None of the boys are to represent their 
school in athletics, in class offices, or in any 
extra-curricular activities until May, 1927, 
otherwise they are to be permitted to return to 
school work without prejudice. 

5. The seniors who would have graduated 
last June are to be given diplomas as soon as 
they have made up about three weeks of work. 

—A school row which developed in the Spring- 
dale district, near Leavenworth, Kansas, has 
found its way into the courts. John Schwinn 
and W. R. Jeffries have filed an action asking 


for a permanent injunction against J. A. Mohan, 


Mike Bott, and Mary Lenahan. The petition 
recites that Schwinn was duly elected as secre- 
tary and Jeffries as treasurer, and that Mohan 
has refusd to turn over the books. The com- 
plainants also ask that they be reimbursed for 
the legal costs. 

Chicago spent a fortune in school repairs last 
summer. According to John Byrnes, business 
manager, “the board of education spent approxi- 
mately $800,000 for repairs and alterations on 
school buildings in preparation for the fall 
school opening in September. All the schools 
have been renovated and repaired. Repair work 
on 41 school buildings alone totaled $454,700. 
This work included the rebuilding of smoke- 
stacks, calcimining, grading yards, repairing 
fences or else replacing worn ones with new, 
masonry, shellacking desks and the like.” 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

—Chanute, Kans. A new salary schedule has 
become effective this fall. The salaries, under 
the schedule, are on an annual basis and are 
paid in ten installments, the first installment 
falling due with the opening of the schools. 
Credit is allowed for satisfactory experience 
and for additional training obtained by the 
teacher. 

—Under the single salary schedule plan, in 
force in the schools of Ithaca, N. Y., a teacher 
in any grade or department, may raise her 
own salary $450 above the maximum. By 
superior excellence in her daily work, the teacher 
may secure the eight annual increments in much 
less than eight years. 

It is provided also, that a teacher after 
twelve years of service may be granted a 
leave of absence for half the school year at 
one-half salary, provided she has obtained the 
four advanced study increments, that she 
agrees to remain in the system for three years, 
and that the course of study and travel are 
approved by the superintendent. Thereafter, 
any teacher may be granted a leave of absence 
for study or travel for each additional seven 
years that she remains in the system. 

The new schedule provides service incre- 
ments, the annual increment for those in ser- 
vice thirty years and less than forty years being 
$100 and for forty years’ service $200. 
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The pet Nemesis of an economical 
school board e-l-i-m-i-n-a-t-e-d 


Et OTHER part of a school building is 
built for years of service and low deprecia- 
tion. But the cost of replacing WINDOW 
SHADES has always been worrisome. Formerly 
this expense was regarded as a necessary evil, 
simply because nothing better than old-fashioned, 
non-washable shade cloth was known until the 
appearance of Tontine. With Tontine Shades it of 
is possible to renew the school shades by simply 
washing them. All the dust, dirt, and finger 
marks are completely washed away and Tontine 
Shades are restored to their original color and 
newness. Tontine Shades do not fray, crack, 
check, or wrinkle. Here’s the reason: Tontine 
Shades are impregnated with pyroxylin (the same 
as Duco). 





~ 






ee ew Oe 


eet Ne ela TN NRE om 


There’s always a cheaper shade—cheaper for a 
while—but Tontine Shades are the most econom- 
ical if you’re figuring by years of service. 


WA 


TONTI 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor, 
Canadian Fabrikoid, Limited, 
New Toronto, Ontario, 

Canada 






On request, and without obligation to you 
whatsoever, we will send swatches of Ton- 
tine in colors already tested and adopted by 
modern school systems 





Vandalism was rampant in certain districts 
during the summer. In one instance, the repair 
department had submitted a bill of $2,500 for 


ized, and during the last summer session about 
700 were immunized. 
—The installation of a time clock has been 


—St. Clair, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted an accounting system approved by the 
Michigan Teachers’ Association for use in the 


repairs at the Wells School at 936 N. Ashland 
Avenue. 

—The Hackensack, N. J., board of education 
threatened expulsion of twelve girls who had 
formed a secret society in violation of the Dater 
law which forbids high school fraternities. At 
a hearing held it developed that the organization 
had been disbanded, in consequence of which the 
board withdrew its threat. 

—The school board of Calhoun County, Flor- 
ida, has adopted the following rule: “No teach- 
ers who dance or encourage same shall be 
allowed to teach in the public schools of Cal- 
houn county if said dancing is participated in 
at any time from Monday to Friday night. All 
teachers will be required to sign a contract 
agreeing to conform to this rule.” Members of 
the board declare that of late many school 
teachers have been tripping the light fantastic 
to an excessive degree, with damaging results to 
the progress of their pupils. 

—Lynn, Mass. The school board is consider- 
ing a new rule, which will automatically dismiss 
janitors addicted to the use of liquor, and women 
who smoke cigarets. 

—Duluth, Minn. The school board has voted 
salary increases totaling $8,400 a year and 
affecting 84 grade and junior high school teach- 
ers. 

—A departure from the usual type of gen- 
eral teachers’ meeting was effected at Augusta, 
Kansas, the past year, when in place of an ad- 
dress by the superintendent of schools, the presi- 
dent of the board of education, a banker, a 
superintendent of a refinery, and a mother each 
gave a talk on the subject, “constructive criti- 
cism of the public schools.” The talks were 
brief, but straightforward, and to the point. 
All members of the board were present, with 
the exception of one, and were given a chance 
to meet the teachers. 

—During the past two years more.than 1,500 
teachers at the Southeastern Oklahoma Teach- 
ers’ College have been given the anti-typhoid 
vaccine. The work was supervised by the state 
health department, and the vaccine was fur- 
nished without charge. During the previous 
summer sesion, 835 teachers were thus immun- 


proposed by Supt. H. S. Cox of Covington, Ky., 
in order to avoid disputes regarding the time 
reported by teachers. Supt. Cox called attention 
to a rule providing that teachers more than 
fifteen minutes late must lose one-quarter of a 
day’s pay. 


schools of the state. Mr. F. O. Grounds, super- 
intendent of schools, will be in direct charge of 
the accounting department, and all records will 
be concentrated in the superintendent’s office. 
A bookkeeper and office secretary has been em- 
ployed to assist the head of the department. 





125 YEARS’ SERVICE AT ONE SCHOOL, REMARKABLE RECORD OF FIVE PEOPLE. 
The three head teachers and two caretakers of Bowes-road Council School, Bowes Park, New Southgate, 
England, have the unique distinction of having been connected with the school for twenty-five years each. 
Nearly 10,000 children have passed through their hands during this time. 


The group; left to right, includes: 


Mrs. Caves, assistant caretaker, 


Miss King, Miss J. E. Goodwin, 


headmistress of the girls’ school, Miss Wills, infants’ school, and Mr. H. W. Richardson, headmaster of 
the boys’ school, who all have completed 25 years’ service. 
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ADVERTISEMENT NUMBER THREE OF A SERIES 
Partial List of 


Hockaday 


Users 


Railroads 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
Union Station, Baltimore 


Union Station 
Chicago, Illinois 
Baltimore & Ohio 
BR. BR 
Baltimore, Md. 
Nerthern Pacific Ry. 


0. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Chicago Rapid Transit 
Elevated 

Chicago, Illinois 

Boston Elevated Ry. 
Co. 

Boston, Mass. 


Sentengeen IN THE 


Western Electric Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Remington Typewriter 
Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Detroit Edison Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
American Tool 
Works Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





E. L. Waterman Pen 


Chis HOCKADAY FOR THE 


Wahl Eversharp Co. 


Schulze Baking Co. LAST 17 YEARS HAS 


Chicago, Il. 


Aluminum Goods Co. BEEN SPECIFIED 
ito AND USED BY THE 
Kee: 

aoe ARCHITECT 


Mayo Furniture Co. CONTRACTOR 


Tulsa, Okla. 


| AND OWNER 


Chicago, III. 


Packers— 
Refrigeration 


U. 8. Cold Storage Co. THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 


Chicago, Il. 
To ee & 1823 CARROLL AVENUE 


Des Moines, Iowa C H I C A G O 


Harry Manaster & 


“a tl. The Hockaday Co. of San Francisco Los Angeles Hockaday Co. 
Geoie Ex h Bld 76-78 Eighth St., San Francisco, Cal. 420 Douglas Blidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ghidhitan Olin Gdn. g- D. E. Fryer Co., Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane and Portland 


the HOCKADAY | 


WAL THE WASHABLE PAINT FOR ALL INTERIORS 
of uality WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF ‘‘PAINT MILEAGE”’ 
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Schoolhouse Construction Review 
What Inventories Show 


Schools take stock just as a business must, but 
the starting point is different. The United 
States Bureau of Education has just published 
the Statistics of City School Systems for 1923- 
1924, which is our latest inventory record of city 
schools. Of course, the Bureau must tabulate 
figures showing the growth and progress of man- 
agement as well as “product” in process of 
manufacture. The figures are interesting and 
Mr. Frank M. Phillips, chief of the Statistical 
Division has again proven the efficiency of his 
department, keeping in mind his great difficulty 
with sources of information. 

The most interesting inventory figure in the 
bulletin shows the present value of school prop- 
erty as representing capital investment, itemized 
for the most part as “plant and equipment.” 


BONDED INDEBTEDNESS AND TOTAL SCHOOL 
EXPENDITURES, 1923-1924, OF FIFTY 


LARGEST CITIES 


School Bonds Total School 


City Outstanding Expenditures 

NS “@ ¢, 8 > Se $181,208 ,000 $146,806,840 
De, SI, BE, ccccscecse No Figure 72.094.156 
3. Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 21,900,000 31,102,257 
eS a ee 40,155,000 31,188.952 
5. Cleveland, Ohio........ 28,277,000 19,401,643 
6. Los Angeles, Calif..... 32,610,000 31,697,938 
i PO, Bs ce cice es 2,549,000 10,4838 893 
8 Baltimore, Md......... No Figure 13,672.630 
9. Boston, Mass........... 15,662,000 16,673,522 
10. Pittsburgh, Pa......... 16,170,000 12,119.705 
11. San Francisco, Calif... 11,475,000 7,689 173 
SS SSE a Pere Fe 12,379,701 
13. Milwaukee, Wis........ 6,238,000 7,873,852 
14. Washington, D. C...... No Figure 6,810,993 
DEE, IN, Mas cccccess 14,124,000 9,492,923 
16. Minneapolis, Minn...... 17,944,000 10,924,349 
17. New Orleans, La....... No Figure 4,019,340 
18. Seattle, Wash.......... 8,780,000 5,867,671 
19. Cincinnati, Ohio....... 10,174,000 6,861,769 
20. Kansas City, Mo....... 13,287,000 8,674,450 
21. Indianapolis, Ind....... 10,102,000 6.451.122 
22. Rochester, N. Y....... 9,840,000 8.796.631 
=. Jersey City, N. J...... 13,445,000 6,026,031 
24. Louisville, Ky......... No Figure 2.451.674 
25. Toledo, Ohio........... 11,117,000 6,187,421 
26. Portland, Ore.......... 2,525,000 5,908,606 
ee . COND. asecveces 6,750,000 6,609,225 
28. Columbus, Ohio........ 9,675,000 6,018,731 
29. Providence. R. I....... 6,000,000 4,149,705 
30. Oakland, Calif.......... 5,113,000 5,740,766 
Oe a Se No Figure 5,011,464 
33. St. Paul, Minn......... 5,046,000 4,964 .668 
33. Omaha, Nebr........... 8,491,000 5,533,704 
34. Birmingham, Ala....... 4,051,000 1,719.136 
85. San Antonio, Tex...... 3.475.000 3,717,040 
ee ME, Is ccc cceccs 6,790,000 4.103.516 
i TL 6 656-6 004.06 00 No Figure 2.756.985 
38. Worcester, Mass........ 1,465,000 3,913,920 
39. Richmond, Va.......... No Figure 1.949.805 
@. Syracuse, N. Y........ No Figure 2.085.081 
41. New Haven, Conn...... No Figure 2.535.452 
42. Memphis, Tenn......... 4.533.000 2.217.325 
43. Dayton, Ohio.......... 4.867.000 3.487.058 
C—O eee No Figure 1,912,138 
eS | eee 2,288,000 2,250,812 
46. Hartford, Conn........ 6.733.000 3.970.257 
47. Youngstown, Ohio..... 4.883.000 3,093.977 
48. Fort Worth. Tex....... 2,341,000 1,616,384 
49. Grand Rapids, Mich... 4,041,000 4,393,246 
SO. Bridgeport, Conn....... 2,813,000 3,080,248 
Figures from U. 8S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 


(1925) 41. 
The list of the fifty largest cities is given in 
the accompanying table with the school popu- 
lation of the community to suggest the variation 
of capital investment as compared with the num- 
ber of children served. A listing of cities by 
capital investment might prove very annoying 
to some City Fathers who annually prate about 
“our bill for education.” 

Several of the cities rated low on the list have 
very recently voted lgrge bond issues which in 


time will change the totals very materially. 
Louisville recently has voted a five million dol- 
lar bond issue; New Orleans is completing some 
excellent buildings; the totals will be changed 
in many communities which are now engaged in 
new financing and building operations. The 
continued growth and progress of school con- 
struction in all cities, is the very best proof of 
the improvement in capital for 
education in all cities. 

The figures show very definitely that cities 
with the most far-seeing school construction 
programs and with definite policies for school 
expansion show conclusively the results of a 
good, substantial progress in educational inter- 
est. The idea of ten or twenty year school con- 
struction and school expansion programs 
becoming each year more practical and workable 
and necessary. The comparative figures show 
conclusively outstanding results and progress. 


investment 


is 


School Bonds Outstanding 

The record of school bonds outstanding as of 
1923-1924 is equally interesting. Here again 
many of the figures have been changed by the 
bond sales of the past eighteen months. A defin- 
ite retirement program has reduced, outstanding 
bond issues in many cities. Cities with no out- 
standing bond issues, or very low outstanding 
bond issues, show comparatively small progress 
in schoolhouse growth. Chicago is an exception 
to this general condition because, while it has 
no bonded indebtedness, there is a floating debt 
of $14,000,000. 


The present volume of school bonds outstand- 
ing most proof of the great 
expansion which followed the inactivity of the 
war years. The country is enjoying prosperity 
beyond all belief. We are a nation of workers 
and producers, and our ability to save and en- 
large our capital investment has exceeded all 
experience in the history of the world. The 
ratio of bonded indebtedness to the value of 
the school plant is worth studying and shows a 


is impressive 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL BOND SALES OF THE 
PAST MONTH 
(August to September) 

FLORIDA—St. Johns Co., Spec. Tax Sch. 

Dist. No. 1, Robert B. Meserve, Supt., St. 

PI, sn dno nn 4k 04084 bnd tei bs oa sae 250,000 
MICHIGAN—Grosse Pointe Tp. Rural Agric. 

Sch. Dist. No. 1, W. L. Walling, Supt., 

CS rm, MOR hacks vs Be end 6904 6 40.00% 275,000 
NEW JERSEY—Asbury Park, School, A. E. 

EE ab d:0 45 60d 40 ada 48 045000056 998,000 
NEW JERSEY—Elizabeth, School, Ira T. 

Se sin cc sand adedeke e655) A604 1,394,000 


NEW JERSEY—Montclair, Permanent Schl., 


Series No. 1, Frank G. Pickell, Supt 1,517,000 


NEW YORK—Oneida, City Schl. Dist., H. 
2 BO A err ere ree 325,000 
NEW YORK—New York, School Construe 


oe Sk yp Ay eer 
NEW YORK—North Hempstead, Union Free 


2,600,000 


School, Dist. No. 10, J. T. P. Calkins, 

| RS er ae errr ee ae 550,000 
NEW YORK—White Plains, School, John W. 

i ME. occa dh a4 bu adlbeeis tcbeedine.s 330,000 
PENNSYLVANIA—Scranton, School District, 

SE, Ns os 6 a0 8h rdn a §656 54.0 08 n6% 1,000,000 
TEXAS—tTexarkana, Ind. Sch. Dist., H. W 

et ee re reer rr rrr 300,000 
WISCONSIN—Wausau, School, S. B. Tobey. 

eer aR Te TEER Ee RTO Cee TT Teer 380,000 
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SCHOOL POPULATION AND SCHOOL PROPERTY 
1923-1924 


Value 
School of School 
City Population Property 
1, Mow Berk City.......s. 1,095,284 $249,844,000 
ee SE, Es ecdscoosces 459,109 98,135,000 
3. Philadelphia, Pa........ 301,235 61,086,000 
a OS ee 178,456 54,498,000 
5. Cleveland, Ohio......... 153,982 39,794,000 
Ct, I Ps 50-59 cc ke 122,000 25,317,000 
7. Baltimore, Md........ 107,232 15,874,000 
ee 138,196 33,919,000 
9. Los Angeles, Calif...... 194,227 47,332,000 
10. Piteperenm, PS.....6...5 105,122 28,637,000 
11. San Francisco, Calif.... 70,877 21,259,000 
: re 8 8=—é ss Se 75,254 19,479,000 
13. Milwaukee. Wis......... 73,270 15.531.000 
14. Washington, D. C.. 71,974 14,252.000 
SO. FROWEEE, B. Decccccccece 83.974 15.546.000 
16. Minneapolis, Minn...... 77.708 19,391.000 
17. New Orleans, La........ 55,981 5,588,000 
18. Cincinnati, Ohio........ 53,876 18,100,000 
19. Kansas City, Mo........ 65.271 18,559.000 
ae Se eee 55,156 13,637.000 
21. Indianapolis, Ind....... 54,255 14,482.000 
m. aereee Cie, WM. J...6.-. 48,192 15,423 000 
NE A, cc cnneees 48,673 19,310,000 
- a, Saas 52.666 11,301,000 
ee Se eee 56,583 11,682,000 
, ee OR eee 40.515 13.925.000 
Zi. Providence, BR. I........ 44.306 8,732,000 
28. Columbus, Ohio......... 40.769 12,001,000 
29. Louisville. Ky........... 39.850 5.619.000 
oO, We. POG, MIMS... 2.008. 39 571 9.221.000 
Ba. Gee, CRIT... 08 css 48,473 10,551,000 
aoe eee 32,593 11,606.000 
ee ere 45,112 6.090.000 
34. Omaha, Nebr............ 39.052 15.555.000 
35. Worcester, Mass......... 41,948 6.420.000 
36. Birmingham, Ala........ 42.949 4,405 000 
Si. “PPOOMOD, Me. Bec cscvesss 27,409 6.728.000 
38. Richmond, Va........... 30,552 4.953.000 
39. New Haven, Conn....... 33,984 5,132,000 
40. Memphis, Tenn.......... 33,648 4.621.000 
41. San Antonio, Tex....... 27.884 4.882.000 
eS ee eee 39.297 No Figure 
43. Dayton, Ohio........... 26 405 6.857.000 
44. Bridgeport. Conn........ 25.833 4.347.000 
eS ee ee 30 274 8.633.000 
44. Hartford, Conn.......... 27.807 13,224,000 
AZ_..! ee 27.778 + (is ae 
48. Grand Rapids Mich 23 880 7,749,000 
Ses, a ae 25.561 thas eee 
50. Youngstown, Ohio...... 30.643 6,507,000 
Figures from U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 


(1925) 41. 
strength only possible in a young and virile 
country. 

The low rate of interest which school bonds 
enjoy is of course, the real explanation for our 
great expansion. At the present, school bonds 
are selling at prices which net 4% to 4.25% for 
the older and larger cities. In small commun- 
ities and in certain boom sections rates as high 
as 414%. While the 
rate is highest in states where speculation is still 
uppermost in the minds of the people, bonds as 
federal government bonds are being 
purchased at most attractive rates of interest. 


5%, and even 6% prevail. 


good 


as 


—An important decision etsablishing the 
power of the New York State Commissioner of 
Education to direct boards of education to fur- 
nish transportation for school children has been 
rendered by the Court of Appeals of New York. 
The case arose in Brookhaven, Suffolk County, 
where the Appellate Division annulled a decision 
and order of the state commissioner on furnish- 
ing transportation. 

The court, in rendering its decision, pointed 
out that the education law of the state permits 
the formation of small school districts into union 
school districts, and that with the formation of 
the union district, the board of education has 
“broad powers” to the end that all the children 
may be educated. It is further pointed out that 
the obiect of union districts is to provide better 
instruction for the children in attendance, and 
that this is impossible without adequate trans- 
portation for pupils living at a distance. Pro- 
vision for transportation is as obvious a duty as 
to provide heat for the building. 















































TABLE I. SCHOOL BOND SALES AND SCHOOL HOUSE CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS FOR 1923-1926 
1923 1924 1925 1926 
Month Behe! Bond CONTRACTS LET? Scheot Bond | CONTRACTS LET? School Bond CONTRACTS LET? School Bond CONTRACTS LET? 
Sales Sales : oie i ee Sales! a. a — § 1 a a eee 
Sq. Feet , Value Sq. Feet | Value — Sq. Feet | Value Sales Sq. Feet Value 
ae $ 36.673,115 2.153.000 | $ 13.906.000 | = $_-20.008.462 3.114.200 | $ 31,155,000 $28.931,323 2.034.000 } $ 13.595.000 $54,022,531 "2.245.200 $13,346,200 
Teh...... 17,152,130 3.992.000 22.108.000 40.828.295 | 5.839.000 34,062,000 30,761,773 | 3,322,000 17,772.000 49,014.450 | 3.114.000 20,721.500 
March 19,496,025 | 4.092.000 | = 22..550.000 27.021,484 | 5.748.000 18,519,000 22,468.500 | 5.209.000 40.541.000 16,265,292 4,000,100 29.079.700 
April..... 22.141.375 5.849.000}  35,822.000 27.705.696 | 5.757.000 33.22.00 2.305.540 | 4.762.000 30,972.000 25,982,876 5.094.500 38,480,200 
May...... 39.580,999 | 3.949.000 24.246.000 17.809.213 | 6.908.000 40,582,000 108,375,192 4,079,000 25.775.000 34,431,553 6.610.500 39.709.700 
a... 28,896.163 | 3.717.000| = 22.876.000 36,325.100 5.262.000 24.807.000 28.991.150 | 9.001.800 64.584.800 27.329.245 6.015.600 40.753.400 
July...... 32.497. 952 | 4.131.000 | = 277.512.0900 18.645.980 | 6.150.000 39.511,000 | 24,196.675 | 7,644,500 57,672,000 28.918.050 6.067.900 42.015.800 
a or 9.691.000 3.285.000; = 21.026.000 26,.129.566 4,401,000 31.771.000 | 21.588.754 | 5.246.200 | 33.667.200 17,970,298 5,469,000 42,124,000 
Sept...... 10,661,101 2.284.000}  13.461.000 17.193.872 4.857.000 31,728.00 25.055.944 | 4.744.100 SE. 8 =«-s oaRvaesankda | geneeans | yenebaaee 
te eee | 21.571.341 3,907,000 | = 21.922.000 12.475.196 4.127.000 27.675.000 26.313.820 | 3.926.800 ee oo a ack | cause ee 
I a | 30,054.948 3.529.000 21.722.000 | 15.820.570 | 2.825.000 18.311,000 | 24.673.250 | 3.158.700 | Pe ere et ee eee 
ES | 21,474,361 3,464,000 25,468.000 38,713,245 | 2,485,000 21,695,000 | 30,098,325 | 3,407,400 | PEPE, «(wisasdites © padeewed Cae scgevees 
Totals....|  $289,890,510| 44,432,000! $272.520,000 | — $808.676.589 | 57,473.00 58,799,900! $423,203.700! ......... Py ecm mess sal 


$363.238.000 | $397.270,256 58,799,900 $423,203,700 | 





——TAdvertised School Bond Sales. 
*Dodge Figures. 
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ight -- Clean -- Handsome - 


for months and years without repainting 


Washable! 
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The satin-smooth surface 
of Barreled Sunlight Gloss 
has no pores to hold dirt 
embedded. It washes like 
tile. And it is so durable 
that frequent washing will 
not injure its Justrous 
beauty 
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Barreled Sunli 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


UNDREDS of schools have found that 

Barreled Sunlight combines all the 
qualities most desirable for painting interior 
walls and woodwork. They are using this 
smooth, clean, lustrous finish to replace both 
ordinary paint and expensive enamel. 


Three different finishes, all easily tinted, 
make Barreled Sunlight available for every 
interior painting job. 

Where maximum light and sanitary cleanli- 
ness are essential—in lavatories and corridors 

-and on woodwork—Barreled Sunlight Gloss 
is the established favorite. Its light-reflecting 
surface is so smooth it washes like tile, and so 
durable that repeated washings will not wear 
it away. Comparable only to the most 
expensive enamel, it costs less and requires 
fewer coats. 


For places where less than the full gloss is 
desired, Barreled Sunlight Semi-Gloss is 
widely approved. It has a still softer lustre 
than the Gloss and is as easily washed. 


y y 7 


And for the duller effect sometimes pre- 
ferred on walls of well-lighted rooms, Barreled 
Sunlight Flat meets every requirement. 
Extremely attractive, this finish is also wash- 
able—though naturally less durable under 
constant washing than the Gloss or Semi-Gloss. 

Barreled Sunlight is so opaque, and so easy to 


apply with brush or spray, that it requires the 
minimum amount of labor to complete any given job. 


ght 


Sold in 55- and 30-gallon churn-equipped drums, 
and in cans from 1% pint to 5 gallons. Where more 
than one coat is required, use Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat first. 


There is a local distributor of Barreled Sunlight in 
all principal cities. Mail the coupon for further 
information and a sample panel painted with 
Barreled Sunlight. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Avenue 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—156 Eddy Street 
Distributors in all principal cities 
Retailed by over 7,000 dealers 








Easy to Tint 
Any Shade 


Barreled Sunlight, an_ all-oil 
product, is easy to tint any desired 
shade by simply adding ordinary 
colors-in-oil. On the smaller jobs 
many painters are using the new 
Barreled Sunlight Tinting Colors, 
in handy tubes. In quantities of 5 
gallons or over, Barreled Sunlight 
is tinted to order at the factory, 
without extra charge. 


44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me descriptive literature and sample panel 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. I am interested in the 
finish checked here— 


Gloss ( ) Semi-Gloss ( ) Fla: ( ) 


| U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Name. 


Street 


City 
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/ Wea 
b. Ge eked RIM TOP 


Our Engineering 
Department 
Plans Cafeterias 


Like This 


Sant Onyx 


Raised Rim Top 


The Sani-Onyx Raised Rim is sci- 
entifically 


They will plan 
yours FREE 


rounded, so that all 
blows or jars received in the usual 
course of service, glance off with- 


HETHER you are in- 


stalling a new cafeteria or 


out checking or chipping the sur- 
face in the manner so common to 
regular square-cornered tops. 


With a Sani-Onyx Raised Rim, 
liquids from overturned glasses 
cannot run on to the clothing of 
your customers or workers. 


Sani-Onyx Raised Rim 
beautiful, permanent, 
ent, impervious to acids or chemi- 
cals. Will not stain. Easily and 
quickly cleaned with a cloth. 


revamping an old one, our engi- 
neering department can help you 
—without charge. 


Tops are 
non-absorb- 


Use 


outline drawing showing the di- 


this service. Send us an 


mensions of the room, location 
Sani-Onyx Raised Rim Tops come 
in white, black or black decorated 
designs. 


Som Metal 


Porcelain Enamel Table Bases and 
Stools are sturdily made and heav- 
ily coated with enamel. Will not 
Will not 
Easy to keep 


of doors and windows and col- 
umns, if any. State the number 
of persons you wish to serve at 


one time. 


We will furnish a complete blue- 
print from which to make your 


absorb dirt or grease. 
rust, chip or crack. 
clean. 


installation—free of charge. 


oe ; Send your diagram now and we 
This is the equipment that is built . ; 
to withstand the hard usage school 
children give to tables, counters 
and chairs. They can’t chip, break 


or mar SANI 


will include our catalog showing 
the complete Sani Products line. 


Send now. 


Equipment. 






= 


Products Co. 


20 Sani Bldg., North Chicago, II. 


Selling Organization for Marietta Manufacturing Co. and 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 





SANI PRODUCTS CO., 20 SANI BLDG., NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 
Gentlemen: Plezse send me without cost or obligation your series 
of 13 “Sani-Terry’”’ Posters. I will use them to build my business. 


Name .... 


ey LTC PE Tee CTE E ECCT TSE CELT Teer ee 


City... 


State... 











or 


J Messrs. 


JOHNSON 
BISSELL 
SINKLER 
CATHERINE 
TRUMBAUER 
BROCKIE 
WINDRIM 
MONOGHAN 
TILDEN 
KELKER 
REGISTER 
KAST 

BORIE 
ZANTZINGER 
MEDARY 
TILTON 
HEACOCK 
RICHTER 
UPJOHN 
HOKANSON 
DRUCKENMILLER 
WILLIAMS 
GREGORY 
ZIMMERMANN 
GITHENS 

DAY 

SIBLEY 
BRUNNER 
TACHAU 
KLAUDER 
VOUGHT 
FOGG 
WUNDER 
PERROT 

their contempora- 
ries and associates 











lO 


Factors of 
Superiority 


Only Colt Autosan S-1 
Combines Them 


1, Interlocking direct 
sprays 


2. Amato waterflow, 
12S gallons per 
minute 


3. Large spray tubes 


4, Easy acting doors, 
with rugged chain 
suspension 


5, Heavy copper hood 
and tank 


6. indestructible 
scrap trays 


7, Powerful, balanced, 
long-wearing pump 

8. Simplified control 

9_ All interior parts 


removable without 
tools 


10, Easy cleaning of 
interior 













more and more fine establish- 
ments where good food is served well 
> 60 . ” 
and where Dougherty’ s ‘Superior 
Kitchen Equipment 
is used 
exclusively. 


P. S.—Many 
Executives are 
careful now 

to Specify 
Dougherty’ s 
“SUPERIOR” 
Equipment 

Jor the 
Preparation 
and Serving 


of Food 


an ABOUT one sees 


| 


; 





fi 
| 
she way 


i 


Expertly 
Kitcheneer ed 
by 
DOUGHERTY 


at 


1009 
Arch Street 
in 
PHILADELPHIA 
Since 1852 





THE LARGEST SINGLE 
RACK-TYPE DISHWASHER 


And the Only One That Provides 
All of These Ten Features 


HE remarkable new Model S-1 AUTOSAN is the 
only large single rack-type dishwasher in which 
you will find ALL THE TEN EFFICIENCY FEA- 
TURES so essential to quick, safe, economical dish- 
washing. A unique system of inter-locking sprays, 
large spray tubes, easy acting doors, heavy copper 
hood and tank, indestructible scrap tray and simpli- 
fied control are but a few of the outstanding features 
which assure long life and dependable service. 
Compact in size and surprisingly low-priced, Model 
8-1 COLT AUTOSAN fills a real need for efficient 


dishwashing in small hotels, restaurants and institu- 
about 


tions. Ask your Kitchen Equipment Dealer < 
Model S-1 AUTOSAN or write us for interesting 


descriptive folder. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


OLT AUTOSAN 


DISH AND SILVER WASHING MACHINE 
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MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL NEWS 


Fifty-five hundred teachers from all parts of 
the United States and foreign countries have 
filed their applications for teaching positions in 
the Minneapolis schools. Of this number, ap- 
proximately 125 were chosen to fill positions 
this year. This large number of candidates may 
be due to the excellent reputation which the 
Minneapolis schools have gained throughout the 
country and to the fact that teachers know they 
will benefit through association with these 
schools, in spite of the fact that the salary 
schedule is lower than in many other of the 
larger cities. 

Minneapolis has discovered a new device for 
locating its new schools, namely the air plane. 
A complete set of air photographs is on file in 
the office of the business superintendent. When- 
ever the necessity of locating conjested dis- 
tricts and buying school sites arises, the 
situation may be seen at a glance by these air 
views. 

The opening of the Minneapolis schools show- 
ed an approximate enrollment of 75,000 pupils, 
the largest enrollment in the city’s history. 
These pupils are housed in 105 school buildings, 
the addition of two new junior highs and the 
enlargement of several elementary schools re- 
ducing the number of part time pupils from 
900 to 400. Despite the increased enrollment 
and the two new junior high schools, the teach- 
ing staff is increased by only seven teachers. 
This was made possible by the shifting of 
teachers within the system. 


Several changes have been made in the high 
and junior high school principalships. Mr. C. 
W. Jarvis, assistant principal at Central high 
school, becomes principal of that school to 
Succeed Mr. R. T. Hargreaves who leaves to 
accept a position as president of the State 
Teachers’ College at Cheney, Washington. Mr. 
C. E. Blume, formerly at Madison elementary 
school, becomes principal at the new Wendell 
Phillips junior high school; and Mr. F. H. 
Forssell is transferred from the Seward school 
to the new Maria Sanford junior high school. 
Miss Prudence B. Cutright, principal of the 
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“Van ‘Cafeteria Comjpment- 
"That Cnduring Quality” 


ProR dependability, sturdi- 
ness and perpetual econ- 
omy, you will hardly find the 
equal of Van Cafeteria Equip- 
ment. Users will tell you this 
—and more. 


The first cost is the last cost 


with Van Equipment. That is 
why it pays to specify it in 
the beginning. If you are con- 
templating a new Cafeteria, 
start right and stay right with 


Can we help you 
with your plans? 
Consult us for 
full information 
onplanning and 
equipment, 


The 


Van Equipment. 


Our Catalog will be sent 
promptly if you wish it. Ask 
for it without obligation. 


nVan Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


~~ ae Cincinn at ee 


NEW ORLEANS 
CLEVELAND 





William Penn, has been elected assistant 
director of research. 

—In a salary survey now being made in Min- 
neapolis, it has been found that the city ranks 
near the bottom of a list of those ranging in 
population from 300,000 to 600,000. Dr. Royal 
Meeker, economist and statistician, who directs 
the survey, is gathering data on the living costs 
of teachers. His survey will be an impartial 
one and will determine whether higher or lower 
salaries are justified. 

Dr. Meeker believes that living costs of those 
in the teaching profession vary greatly from 
other professions because of the many inci- 
dentals involved. In his questionnaires, he 
stresses the miscellaneous items which form a 





MISS KATE MARSH, 
Mt. Carmel, Il. 


Miss Marsh on June &th last completed her fifty-eighth 
vear as a teacher, and was reelected to the same position 
for another school year. 

Miss Marsh taught thirteen years in the schools of Gib- 
son County, Indiana, and then came to Mt. Carmel, Illi- 
nois, where she has taught continuously since that time 
She served for some time as principal of the high school, 
but later returned to the classroom as an instructor 


CHICAGO 
LOUISVILLE 


ATLANTA 
DETROIT 


large part of the living costs of teachers. When 
these questionnaires have been edited, tabu- 
lated, corrected, compiled, and compared with 
living costs and data from other cities, the 
results will be presented to the board of 
education. 


—President Robert Lamb of the Berea, Ky., 
school board knocked Secretary W. G. Best on 
the head with a fruit jar, and rendered him 
unconscious. Lamb was arrested and put under 
a $2,000 bond. The difficulty arose out of a 
division on the board with W. G. Best, Benton 
Fielder, and J. S. Wagers on one side, and Rob- 
ert Lamb and B. P. Angel on the other. At 
the August meeting, it is alleged, Lamb ignored 
the rules which guide the meetings and tried to 
wrench the board’s record book from the secre- 
tary, striking him on the head with a glass fruit 
jar. If found guilty of misconduct, Lamb’s and 
Angel’s offices may, according to law, be de- 
clared vacant by the board. 

FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 

—Fire prevention week will be observed dur- 
ing the week of October 3rd to 9th. The Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association of Boston, 
Mass., has offered to send suitable material to 
school officials, and others interested in the sub- 
ject, in order to insure a successful observance 
of the week. The material includes a revised 
edition of the fire prevention week handbook, 
posters, stickers, and popular pamphlets. The 
Association will also receive photographs of in- 
teresting features of the 1925 fire prevention 
week observance. 

REMOVE OFFICES 

Warren Holmes-Powers Company, architects, 
who have been specializing in institutional and 
school buildings, have changed their Lansing, 
Michigan, address to 112 E. Allegan Street. 
The firm has given considerable attention to 
developing the Holmes System of unit school- 
house planning. Mr. A. R. Shigley, formerly 
superintendent of schools at Allegan, Michigan, 
is directing the educational department of the 
firm. 
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» —held at bay! 


Always a lurking danger, contamination is held at bay 
with Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains. 


The child is 
safely out of the shadows of infection and 
in the sunlight of health—when lips do not 
touch the projector! 


Halsey Taylor Fountains 
Are Practical and Safe 


because they embody features 
not found in other fountains. 
They are the only PRACTI- 
CAL side-stream types. AU- 
TOMATIC STREAM CON- 
TROL takes care of pressure 
variation, so that the stream 
is always uniform in height. 
TWO-STREAM PROJEC- 
TOR means a safe, practical 
= drinking mound that keeps 
the lips away from the source 
of supply. And children can- 
not playfully tamper with the 
stream! Every one a feature 
exclusively Halsey Taylor! 
We invite inquiries from in- 
terested school officials. Send 
for “The Truth About Drink- 
ing Fountains.” 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


Largest Makers of Drinking Fountains Exclusively. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AS 
SUPERVISOR 


Mr. Clifton S. Lowry, in the Kentucky High 
School Quarterly, discusses the high school prin- 
cipal, particularly the type and amount of super- 
vision that is being done by principals of first- 
class high schools, and suggests improvements 
which appear to be feasible. 

It is pointed out that to determine the amount 
of time spent by principals in supervision is 
simple, but to determine the type of such super- 
vision is a much more difficult task. The latter 
phase of the subject demands a knowledge of 
the underlying principles of supervision, its 
nature, purpose and technique, together with a 
knowledge of the position of the principal, the 
duties and responsibilities of the office and the 
character of training required for the effective 
discharge of these duties. 

As a basis for the study, the nature and pur- 
pose of supervision was discussed briefly, and 
the status of the high-school principalship, as 
revealed by the best educational literature and 
practice, was summarized. Using the brief 
summary as a basis or standard, facts concern- 
ing the high-school principalship in Kentucky 
and the supervisory activities engaged in by the 
principal were studied. 

Notwithstanding the lack of standardization 
of the true functions of the high-school prin- 
cipal, it is coming to be recognized by boards of 
education, superintendents, and the principals 
themselves that there are certain definite rela- 
tionships existing between the principal and the 
various officers of the school system. The super- 
intendent being the chief executive of the school 
board is responsible to that board for the suc- 
cessful operation of the school system as a 
whole and of each individual unit. It is recog- 
nized in both government and industry that best 
results cannot be obtained where there are two 
executives of an enterprise having equal power. 
It is just as true with the school. Where there 
is one board in control of a system of schools 
there must be one executive. The superintend- 
ent is the direct representative of the board and 
it is through him that the board operates. The 
principal is merely a representative of the super- 
intendent, through whom all official relations 
with the board should be held. 

The principal, acting as the special lieutenant 
of the superintendent, is responsible to him for 





the conduct of the high school, its administra- 
tion and instruction, all provided of course, he 
is given the proper material equipment, time, 
and authority to exercise his initiative. The 
amount of authority that is vested in the prin- 
cipal varies from system to system. The 
amount that should be is not, as yet, clear. An 
examination of the facts in a special study of 
high schools made by Davis, shows that the 
principalship in almost fifty per cent of the 
cases, is one of a non-professional character, 
and that he is merely the nominal head of his 
school, executing orders that come from above 
and exercising very little initiative on his part 
in matters requiring professional training and 
ability. 

The functions of the high-school principal, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lowry, may be divided into three 
classes: (1) supervisory, or those that have to 
do with the improvement of classroom instruc- 
tion; (2) organization, or the coordination of 
the work of the different departments, organiz- 
ing courses of study and bringing the school in 
touch with the community; and (3) executive, or 
detailed office work which involves the keeping 
of records, answering the telephone, keeping up 
with the correspondence, and handing out sup- 
plies. 

In actual practice, it is found that emphasis 
is placed sometimes on one of these classes of 
duties and sometimes on another, depending up- 
on the particular principal’s conception of the 
true functions of his office. In a study concern- 
ing the work of the principal, Gray found four 
sets of ideas of school principals as to functions 
almost totally divergent in character. 

In a study made by Boggs, in 1920, of school 
board regulations concerning the elementary- 
school principal, it was found that 77 different 
and distinct duties were prescribed for the prin- 
cipal. The study of thirty typical American 
cities selected at random, was made with spe- 
cial reference to the elementary school principal. 
It is equally applicable, however, to the high- 
school principal, since their problems are almost 
identical, those of administration, organization 
and supervision. In this study it was found that 
77 different and distinct duties were prescribed 
by the various boards to the elementary school 
principals. Dr. Frank McMurry classified 
(1) Those 
(2) Those that con- 


these under three separate heads: 
that are purely clerical; 


cern instruction more or less but require no 
special training on the part of the principal, 
and (3) Those that require the services of an 
educational specialist. He also shows the num- 
ber of different requirements and the number of 
times each was required. It is clear that the 
duties of the principal as revealed by regula- 
tions of boards of education and by the actual 
practice of the principals themselves are, in 
order of their importance: (1) administration, 
(2) clerical work, and (3) supervision of teach- 
ing. Theoretically, according to the relative im- 
portance of the various functions of the princi- 
pal, estimated by university professors and 
superintendents, supervision is the most import- 
ant duty. 


In a further chapter in this article, Mr. Lowry 
discusses the type and amount of supervision 
that is being done by the high-school principals 
of Kentucky. It must be admitted that any 
study of supervision that does not take into 
consideration the results, or the effectiveness 
thereof, is more or less superficial. It is hoped 
that the method of procedure used in super- 
vision has become sufticiently standardized, that 
certain definite supervisory activities, taken to- 
gether with the training of the supervisor and 
the amount of time that he devotes to super- 
vision, may give a fairly accurate idea as to 
the effectiveness of such supervision. 

Mr. Lowry shows that high-school principals 
appear to be a group promoted from the posi- 
tion of teacher to that of principal, and that 
they have been trained for teaching, and not as 
administrators or supervisors of instruction. A 
study of the experience of principals shows that 
92 principals have taught in the elementary 
schools for an average of approximately three 
and one-half years. Twelve have had no ex- 
perience as a teacher in the secondary schools, 
while 120 have taught for an average length 
of time of approximately six and one-half years. 
Twenty are serving for their first time as high 
school principal, while 106 have served in this 
capacity for an average of approximately five 
years. ~ a 

Useful 

Teacher: Hawkins, what is a synonym? 

Hawkins: Please, sir, it’s a word you use in 
place of another when you cannot spell the other 
one.—Boys’ Life for July. 
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MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS 
FLOOR BRUSH 


an \ The reservoir 


on top is 
FREE TRIAL 


with kerosene 
To schools unfamiliar with 
our brushes, we will send 
one for 30 days free trial 
to be paid for only if 
found entirely satisfac- 
tory. Write for one to- 
day. 


or Arbitrin, a 
most effective 
cleaning fluid. 





Made for School Floors 


1. Here is a brush your janitor will like to use. 
It is made to get the dust under school desks 
and in corners, without strewing additional ma- 
terial on the floor to be swept up. 


. Kerosene or Arbitrin (an inexpensive cleaning 
fluid made in our own laboratories) rolls the 
dust into a sweeping compound —no dust to 
settle on desk tops and window ledges. 

. Leaves the floor dry—preserves the wood—and 
eliminates mopping. . 

. The adjustable handle is reversible, allowing 
both sides of the bristles to wear evenly. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


102-108 - 22ND STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 




















West Allis High School, West Allis, Wisconsin. Equipped with Electrozone 
Ventilation. Robert Messmer & Brother, Architects, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Electrozone Ventilation installed in West Allis School Build- 
ings has shown a remarkable reduction in fuel cost. This 
equipment also reduces first cost of heating and ventilating 
plant. 


School Boards and committees are in- 
vited to consult with our Engineers. 
There is no cost or obligation for this 
service. 


The Air Conditioning & Engineering Co. 
Main Office and Factory 


2916 S. Jefferson Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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FERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 


The national reputation of Feralun Anti-Slip Treads 
for schools is firmly established in their wide ac- 
ceptance and use by leading architects and school 
officials. Realizing their responsibility in making 
school buildings as safe as possible in every way, 
they have overcome the problem of stairway acci- 
dents by using Feralun Style “S” Structural Tread 
designed especially for school installation. 






I" Face To Face of Risen. 





“haus Moviwto 
Tor @ Gorrom 


FERALUN 
ANTI-SLIP TREAD 
STYLE “S” 


Safety 
and Durability—Feralun Treads are a most 


Judged by these two basic factors 





economical investment in any public build- 
ing. In addition to providing a sure footing 
for heedless and thoughtless children when 
mounting or descending stairways, Feralun 
Treads eliminate repair costs since they 
practically never wear out. 


Today there are more than 2000 schools in the 
United States with stairways protected by Feralun 
Anti-Slip Treads. 


We will gladly send detail sheets upon request 
to architects and interested school officials. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS C0. 


50 Church Street, New York, N. 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO PITTSBURGH 


MAKE WALKWAYS SAFE 
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For Long and Satisfactory Service Use AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL SHADES 
(Name is Copyrighted, U. S. Patent Office) 
They Increase the Efficiency and Improve the Health of Teachers and Pupils. 


Write for Prices and Catalog. 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


CHICAGO ADDRESS—3636 IRON ST. 


NEW YORK 
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MAXWELL’S WINDOW SHADES Are DEPENDABLE Shades 
Window Shades of Every Description Made to Order 


The AIRANLITE Double Roll Shade 


MOUNTED ON PATENTED BRACKETS 
IS THE PERFECT SCHOOL SHADE. 


It gives a correct and scientific diffusion of light and 
permits window ventilation. 

It is easy to adjust and cannot get out of order—is 
strong and durable—good looking and well made. 
AIRANLITE Double Roll Shades can be made of 
any standard shade cloth or of canvas. 

For school shades our special woven tan colored can- 
vas is recommended. 


The Patented Adjustable Light Stop does away with streaks of light 
between rollers and the patented brackets hold shades in perfect align- 
ment, giving the appearance on the outside, of being one continuous 
shade. 


KANSAS CITY 


Be sure you 
Roll Shades 











Users of double roll shades are cau- 
tioned against infringements and imi- 
tations, as the AIRANLITE Patented 
Double Roll Shade is fully protected 
by U. S. Patents. 


Patented Brackets. 














CAUTION! 









get AIRANLITE Double 
mounted on AIRANLITE 









Introducing 


THE POTTER 
PLAYGROUND 


TUNNEL 
SLIDE 


EDGE TIGHT 
SOUND PROOF 


DOORS 


AND FOLDING PARTITIONS 


MODERN ARCHITECTS 


-_ 


75 
HAMLINIZED 
Doors. 


Modern Architects plan their buildings today in such a manner as to isolate 
those parts where noise is produced or quiet is necessary. Sound insulated floors 
and partitions are of little consequence unless Hamlinized Sound Proof Doors are 
added. They close tight on all jams and the floor as well as being filled with 
the highest grade sound insulating material. There are hundreds of installations 
all over the United States that prove the effectiveness of these doors. 


See Sweet's Catalog or write for full details. 


evap FEADELAN S\uteron nimon 











(Patent Applied For) 











CHILDREN DESERT ALL OTHER APPARATUS 
FOR THE THRILL OF A RIDE 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
CLEAN ALL METAL 
STRONG DURABLE 
Door at Top Locks Both Open and Closed. 
For Further Information and Prices Write 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICE 


1860 Conway Bldg. Chicago, II. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE FIRE ESCAPE 
We offer attractive prices on panic bolts. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
Monongahela City, Pa. 


Outstanding Features of 
‘‘Williams’’ Reversible 
Window Equipment. 


‘ JTdeal Overhead 
Ventilation 


Reversibility for 
Inside Cleaning 


Greater Light Area 


More Weathertight 
Construction 


Better Shading 
Facilities 


Simplified Frame 
Construction 





Weightless Windows 


SUPERVISORY WORK THE CHIEF FUNC- 
TION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 
(Concluded from Page 56) 

In a city containing several high schools, the 
several principals under the direction of a high 
school superintendent or supervisor of principals 
—not of classroom instruction—should coordi- 
nate their efforts for constructive supervision of 
instruction by the principals and also effect a 
more scientific supervision of the curriculum. 
This supervision of principals is efficient largely 
to the extent of his successful experience as 
principal of a modern high school. He is not 
so likely to make a successful supervisor of the 
curriculum or of high school principals unless 
he has demonstrated marked proficiency as a 
principal. When high school principals thus 
constitute a supervisory committee under the 
direction of a highly skilled supervisor of princi- 
pals—not classroom instruction—the problem of 
coordinating and testing the results of the high 
school teaching procedure is less difficult than 
when the visiting supervisor tackles it single 
handed without looking to the principal as the 
chief supervisor of instruction. Of course, in a 
small school system the principals, under the 
direction of one of their members or school 
superintendent, will do. this work without the 
help of a special supervisor of principals and of 
curriculum. If, in every high school, there is 
one who is skilful as a pupil advisor and in tests 
and measurements, the principal is greatly 
aided in his efforts to focus attention on the 
pupil. 

The outstanding need of the high school is 
the proper adjustment of the work of the princi- 
pal. The high school will not function as it 
should until the cffice of principal is so magni- 
fied as to be given largely, with the help of his 
expert teachers, to supervision of instruction. 
The high schools will not attract many leaders 
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W. G. ECKLES, ARCHT. 
New Castle, Pa. 


“Williams” 


Reversible Window Fixtures 


“Williams” Plank Frame Reversible Win- 
dow Fixtures are especially adapted to 
school house construction. The demand 
for a school house window that lends it- 
self to good appearance, that is easily 
operated, that is reversible for cleaning 
and is conservative in cost, is satisfied 
by the “Williams” device. 


Architecturally, the lines of the double 
hung window are retained and no spe- 
cial frame or sash construction is neces- 
sary. Cost is conservative—the elimi- 
nation of weights, cords and pulleys, the 
substitution of a plank frame for a box 
frame, bring the cost to that of a good 
double hung window. 


The building displayed is one of 35 school installations made by us for Architect Echles. 


“Williams” equipment is installed only by our trained mechanics. This assures our clients of 
efficient workmanship and proper operation of the equipment. 


Let us send you descriptive literature and list of installations near you. 


THE WILLIAMS 


PIVOT SASH CO. 


East 37th St. and Perkins Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


of large caliber until these leaders have an 
opportunity to function professionally and 
scientifically. The visiting supervisor of aca- 
demic instruction fills a very important position 
during this period of adjustment of the func- 
tions of the principal. With the transfer of 
the supervision of instruction to the principals 
and the creating of the office of high school 
supervisor or superintendent in the large centers, 
the office of visiting supervisor of instruction 
automatically expires and that of visiting super- 
visor of principals and of curriculum looms 
large on the high school horizon. This super- 
visor is welcomed by the principals, because he 
comes as their friend and helper and gathers 
additional conerete data for making construc- 
tive suggestions to the principal supervisors. 
He never encroaches on the office of the princi- 
pal in the capacity of supervisor of instruction, 
but offers much information as the principal 
needs to perform more skilfully as supervisor of 
instruction, and to make the best use cf the 
curriculum provided for the school. 


COATROOMS, WARDROBES AND LOCKERS 


(Continued from Page 56) 

culation, then with doors having perforations 
near the top and near the bottom ample ventila 
tion will be secured.” There follows an account 
of a test for the chief engineer of the New York 
Equitable building installation where lockers 
with four different types of doors were tested 
out. The types with openings at the top and 
bottom proved satisfactory and better than 
where doors were perforated the entire height. 

Another manufacturer states, “In reference 
to ventilating we do not encourage nor recom 
mend highly any of the present systems of 
forced ventilation for lockers. We have never 
seen a system where all of the lockers in a sec- 
tion, or in a building, were given the same air 
force or suction. Our experience has been that 


the lockers near the main duct have a good 
draught of air, while those farther along the 
line receive little if any.” 

“In attempting to alleviate this condition 
locker manufacturers have placed damper plates 
over the perforations in the lockers which con- 
nect with the ventilators in order that the flow 
of air can be regulated, but this has not proven 
successful. The students are bound to tamper 
with these plates, and as soon as they are closed 
or partly closed, the students would open them 
because they were not familiar with the system 
and the reason for having the ventilation shut 
off in their lockers. Our choice of design for a 
source of ventilation would be of a type that 
permits the air to draw at the bottom of the 
locker instead of at the top. With such a sys- 
tem the doors are louvered at the top only and 
the perforations are placed in the locker backs 
near the bottom. 


“So far as natural ventilation is concerned, 
we have found that the regular louvered type of 
door, having louvers at both top and bottom, 
is the most satisfactory. Tests have been made 
with lockers of various types of ventilating 
doors, such as wire mesh, expanded metal, 
round holes, fully louvered, and louvers at both 
top and bottom. It was found that the door 
with louvers both top and bottom offered the 
best ventilation. 


—The construction of the $400,000 Wildwood 
high school at Columbus, Georgia, just com- 
pleted, was under the supervision of Architects 
Hickman and Marton of Columbus. The design- 
ing architects were Starrett and Van Vleck of 
New York. 

—Impressive ceremonies attended the corner- 
stone laying of the new Woodrow Wilson high 
school at Terre Haute, Indiana. The principal 
address was delivered by Superintendent J. O. 
Engleman. President Wm. F. Mendenhall of 
the school board presided. 
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The NORTON Closer With 
Hold Open Arms Is Best 
Suited For Schoolhouse Work 







getting caught or injured. 


door open. 
PRICE :—The price is right. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 


very Schoolroom Should Have One 


Ist. The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 


2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 


SERVICE :—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 


Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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A Partial List of Schools 
NORTON Equipped 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 


East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


















A USABLE LESSON PLAN CARD 
Evan E. Evans, Winfield, Kansas 

Several years ago the writer was in the office 
of a superintendent of schools on a Monday 
morning when the runners from various grade 
buildings came with a bunch of plan sheets 
about twenty by twenty-four inches in size. 
These sheets had a large space for each class 
recitation period during the week and in each 
space was the definite assignment for each reci- 
tation. The superintendent gathered the charts 
together, rolled and tied them and tossed them 
into the closet upon a shelf. He had not the 
time to study them, and the work was dead work 
by the instructors and for disciplinary purposes 
only. 

Working with that incident in mind and con- 
sidering the problems of coordination, super- 
vision, and a stronger departmentalization, the 
following plan was devised to eliminate dead 
work and at the same time stimulate instructors 
to make careful plans, recognize the modern 
trend in education, and afford the high school 
principal a useful device with which to work. 

The following weekly plan card was worked 
out: 

It is five by eight inches in size and gives 
one space for each hour in the high school day. 

The lesson plan is to be given for the entire 
week. In case a project is under way which will 
run through the entire week the fact is noted 
in a brief sentence. In case a new project is to 
be started in the middle of the week, depending 
upon the successful conclusion of the project 
under way the space will probably carry a double 
entry as follows: 

Completion of (name Introduction of (the 
of project ) followed by next project). 

a quiz Tuesday or 

Wednesday. 

The plan cards are turned in to the heads of 
the departments each Friday noon, bearing the 


lesson plans for the following week. The head 
of the department checks through to see that 
all plan cards are filed and that the work is 
progressing within the time limit. They are 
then left in the principal’s office Friday night. 
The principal can go through the cards for a 
faculty of fifty teachers in thirty minutes and 
have a good general picture of the work plan 
for each instructor and each department for 
the following week. In planning his super- 
vision he can plan to be with Miss Smith when 
she is introducing a new unit since she has a 
certain technique which it would be well to carry 


to other teachers. If he plans to visit Miss 
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Lesson Plans 
__7th grade Geography Room 128 


Relation of winds, rain, and pcean currents the entire week. 








t 4 
| Relation of wins and rain 
i 1 
Relation of winds and rain 
| 2 unas ~ — 
Relation of winds, rain, and ocean currents. 
Relation of winds and rain. 
pusen = - aemeneaenaeenemena — 
Instructors note-First and fourth hour are better sections and 
will take ocean currents while other groups would not be able to. 
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(ABOVE) PLAIN LESSON CARD. SIZE 5” x 8”. 
(BELOW) CARD WITH A COMPLETE PLAN. 


Jones Monday and notes that she is giving a 
written lesson that day he saves himself and 
Miss Jones the embarrassment of discovering 
the fact after the visit has started. In case he 
wishes to visit in the mathematics department 
he can check through and know what will be 
offered in each section each week. His work can 
be planned much more satisfactorily. Too, he 
need never sit through the first part of a class 
wondering what it is all about when he should 
be giving his attention to other matters. Also 
it eliminates the stock question, “Well, what are 
you doing in your department today ?” 

The accompanying illustration shows a type 
card turned in at the Winfield Junior-Senior 
High School where the plan is being used. 

The instructors are happy to co-operate in a 
plan like this for they know it is being used, 
that it is not dead work, and probably gives 
them as much assistance as it gives the super- 
visor. 

The cards are filed and after several weeks 
it is a simple matter to run through all the 
ecards of an instructor and note the continuity 
and watch the general yearly plan develop. 


—When the election returns at Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma, were closed, it developed that N. S. 
Kutch had 169 votes and O. W. Bray 110, and 
J. T. Cannon 45. Then the result was contested 
and 166 witnesses testified that they had voted 
for Bray. Other proof was submitted to show 
that Bray had been deliberately counted out. 
The court ordered that Bray be given a seat in 
the school board. 

—An injunction suit was brought against the 
Spring township school board, near Bellefonte, 
Pa., contesting the right of that body to erect 
a new school building on a site which had been 
selected. “A first class murder trial would not 
have drawn a larger crowd to the courthouse,” 
said the Bellefonte Democrat. The judge held 
that the school board was entirely in its rights 
to select a school site. The site in question was 
also approved by the state board of education. 















SCHOOL FENCES | 
























WROUGHT 
IRON FENCE 





Good Fence— 
plus Good Fence Building 


Chain link factory fence is a standard ered in buying fence protection—the build- 
product—honestly built and priced. There _ ing of the fence, for instance. There’s a 
are, however, distinctive differences in big advantage in having a fence erected 
structural details. by an Afco-Stewart Construction crew. 
For instance, the Afco-Stewart steel angle In our compact, close-knit organization 
line post on heavy-weight athletic field each man is in contact with and directly 
ences gnepice, heavier etal, and responsible to the principals. He works 
oe with an appreciation of Company respon- 
and unbreakable barb-wire arm—we know —cinitity which is reflected in the definitely 


it makes a longer lived fence and is a ; : 
brute for strength. Experience proves higher standards of his field work. 


that! Think this over. Ask yourself where you 
But if there were no structural advan- yourself, get the best service. Isn’t it 
tages, there are other values to be consid- where dealings are all direct? 


Let us quote on your requirements—or ask for our catalog of Factory Fence. 





The Stewart Iron Works Company American Fence Construction Co. 
(Incorporated) (Incorporated) 


420 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 225 West 57th Street, New Yerk, N. Y. 
Agents and Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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: Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. : 

: Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. : 

N ATUR AL SL ATE : Patton, Holmes & Flinn, Architects, Chicago. i 
IN ANY COLOR! : § d p a ° R 
STRUCO SLATE is strong, perma- : oun | roo USIC ooms : 
nent Natural Slate with a fine moulded : i 
finish—in any color desired. STRUCO : All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- = 
SLATE will not chip, une Ss discolor. 3 tions, but music rooms most of all. The above building : 
It will outlast any building. For Shower : d fed with : 
Stalls, Toilet Enclosures, Urinal Stalls, | ee wit ' 
Table Tops, Wainscots, etc—STRUCO Z + 2 
SLATE is the ideal material. : CABOT S QUILT : 
Write for interesting information on 2 and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” ' 
STRUCO SLATE—cheerfully sent. : Sound-proof, Decay-proof, Vermin. Z 

= proof and Fire-resistant — the only = 

THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. | : ad that meets all requirements. : 
108 Robinson Ave. 3 Samples and full details on request. ' 

PEN ARSE EL, PA. | | § Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. © 

| | : 342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. d 
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F 
STEEL PARTITI 





The Emblem 
of Quality 





“EBCO” 


“EBCO” Steel Toilet Partitions in Marion, Indiana, High School 


HE “Ebco” Steel Toilet Partitions are unsur- 

passed when it is decided that permanence, 

durableness, attractiveness and sanitation must 
be considered of paramount importance. 

In every detail of design and construction, “EBCO” 
is built for assured prevention of deterioration, de- 
facing and fouling by germs, vermin, dirt, etc. They 
adequately meet the conditions of Toilet room parti- 
tioning, and are surprisingly moderate in cost. 


Send today for free Folder and Prices. 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 
183 Lucas Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers also of Ventilated Closets, Urinals, Wash Sinks 
and Drinking Fountains. 








Adaptability is 
one of the out- 
standing f ea- 
tures of the 
DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting 
System. 





High Speed 


Advantages of .ni.°c.. Spray-painting 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush painters. 
The high speed of spray- painting not only effects a substantial 
reduction in labor costs but insures getting your work done in 
considerably less time. 

Additional spray-painting advantages are: a more uniform and 
thorough coating; no spattering and dripping of paint; a coating 
with the hiding power of two brushed coats; use of less ‘scaffolding. 
Get the facts—detailed information will be gladly mailed. Address— 


THE DeVILBISS CO., 268 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 





e - 
New York Indianapolis 
Chicago DeVilbiss St. Louis 
etroit a Milwaukee 


—— Spray-painting System oF nay oy 
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Murdock 
Outdoor Bubble Font 


made of 


BRONZE 
BRASS 
IRON 


For ages these three metals have been 
used in outdoor service. They are 
everywhere accepted because of their 
ability to withstand exposure and 
abuse. 


Lasts a Lifetime 
for 
School Yards -- Playgrounds 


Patented Write for Booklet “What to Know 
Anti-freezing About Outdoor Drinking Fountains.” 


Also dependable, long life Drinking Fountains and Bubbler 
Heads for School Buildings. 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Makers of Outdoor Water Devices Since 1853 






For Rural 
and Village 
Schools 


Improve Your Schools 


with This Attractive Toilet 


Both children and teachers deserve this vast improvement over the 
unsightly and unsanitary school outhouses. Put in this conven- 
ient, sanitary, odorless toilet. 


It is the equal of the finest modern plumbing, yet requires no 
water nor sewer. The waste is dissolved and sterilized in a 


ground vault, that needs to be emptied only once or twice a year. 
Vitreous china bowl. Standard seat and cover. Large ventilating 


pipe. 


Hundreds in use in village and rural schools through- 


out the country. MAY WE SEND FULL INFORMATION? 


THE WATERMAN-WATERBURY CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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(Concluded from Page 48) 

medians were translated into “chances” and 
according to the mathematical calculations it 
was found that in 5,319 cases out of 10,000 the 
group which had had supervised study in high 
school would actually excel in grade making 
in the university. Reducing the number to 
smaller terms, in 53 cases out of 100 the super- 
vised study group would succeed better. 

In the light of the facts revealed, then, we 
are justified in saying that only a comparatively 
small advantage lies with this particular super- 
vised study group. Whether the advantage is 
significant enough to cause the introduction of 
the newer plan, the writer is not prepared to 
say. One is safe in assuming, however, that 
generally speaking, the better students of a high 
school group are the ones who attend college. 
About the only thing that almost all experi- 
menters in the field of supervised study seem 
to agree upon, is the fact noted above, that 
supervised study helps the poor student decid- 
edly more than it does the good one. Since a 
positive though small help for the better group 
is found, the group which is supposed to receive 
the least benefit, it would seem only right to 
assert that supervised study does show a rather 
decided total advantage over the traditional 
type of recitation and study. 

TWO RECENT DESIGNS FOR NEW YORK 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from Page 61) 
over the main entrance are outstanding features 
ot the design. 

The buildings are of fireproof construction, 
with steel frames, brick walls backed with hol 
low tile, concrete floor arches, and hollow tile 
partitions, The floors of corridors, stairways, 

auditorium and toilets are of 
cement, while those in the classrooms, gymnasia 


and offices are of wood; tile, or enameled brick 


play rooms, 


SUPERVISED STUDY; HAS IT A VALUE? 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Above is an actual Photograph. There are many advantages in the Miller School 
Wardrobe; we mention the following: 


Genuine Bangor Slate Blackboard 
Solid Bronze Hardware 
Perfect Ventilation and Sanitation 


K-M SUPPLY CO. - 123 West 8th Street - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


No Petty Pilfering 


Reduction of Heating Expense 
Nothing to Get Out of Order 
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wainscoting is used in the toilets, and salt- 
glazed brick in the playrooms and gymnasia. 

The buildings were erected at a cost, per 
pupil, of $360, and a cost, per cubic foot, of 
39.12 cents; the cubic foot cost of the mechani 
cal equipment and furniture was 12.29 cents. 
The entire building contains a total of 1,736,046 
cubie feet of space. 

The buildings were designed and erected un- 
der the direction of Mr. William H. Gompert, 
architect and superintendent of school buildings 
for the New York City board of education. 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON HIGH 
SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
(See Page 62) 

The George Washington High School in New 

York City, the largest and most expensive high 





school in the metropolis, is built on historic 
ground, in the Fort George Hill section made 
famous in revolutionary times. It is located 
on Amsterdam Avenue, in Manhattan, and at 
the summit of Washington Heights. Its com- 
manding site, overlooking the Palisades of the 
Hudson, the Harlem River bridge, and the col- 
onnade of the hall of fame across the river, gives 
it an approach that few school buildings possess. 
The approach to the building gives a fine view 
of its appearance, with its winding sweep of 
pavement. , 


The plans for the building were begun in 1921 
during the incumbency of Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, 
formerly superintendent of school buildings, and 
were later carried out by his successor, Mr. Wil- 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 131, RICHMOND HILL, JAMAICA, QUEENS, NEW YORK. 
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FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


liam H. Gompert, the present architect of the 
board of education. 


The structure has a frontage of 376 feet on 
Audubon Avenue and rises to a height of four 
stories, topped by a tower and lookout lantern. 
It is an adaptation of a new standard type of 
high school to meet conditions in the varying 
level of the site. The building is designed in 
the Colonial style of architecture, with red 
brick and stucco, patterned after Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia. The main features of 
the building are a detailed classic portico, with 
six Ionic columns, a balustrade with six classic 
urns and eagles, and an octagonal tower with 
lookout lantern. <A portico leads through bronze 
doors into a marble hall. From this a double 
spiral stairway of graceful design takes one to 
the second floor. 
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DIAGRAM OF THE J-TYPE OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
SHOWING METHOD OF DIVIDING THE 
BUILDING INYO SECTIONS. 
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THE PIONEERS OF 
ELECTRIC TIME AND PROGRAM CLOCKS 


Our Aim For Nearly Half Century 
TO SUPPLY 


Educational Institutions with the Best 


Equipment Obtainable 


RECOGNIZED BY ELECTRICAL AND MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 
TRY AS THE HIGHEST QUALITY, SIMPLEST 
AND MOST ECONOMICAL EQUIPMENT PRO- 


DUCED. 


One Quality—One Price—One Policy 
The Best Costs No More 


The Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


Opposite the entrance is the auditorium with 
seats for 1,500 persons and a large stage. ‘The 
principal’s office is also on this floor, a library, 
two gymnasia, two swimming pools, and dress- 
ing rooms, and a concert room seating 150 per- 
sons. The library is a large, well-lighted room, 
furnished with study tables and space for books. 
The classrooms begin on this floor and fill the 
floors above. There are also three laboratories, 
six art study rooms, a small theater for dramatic 
work, a workshop, domestic science rooms, sup- 
ply rooms, a bank, a printing room, offices, and 
a cafeteria accommodating 1,000 pupils at a 
time. Above the cafeteria is a teachers’ lunch- 
room. 

On the north end of the site sufficient space 
has been reserved for an athletic field. This 
field will eventually have a stadium to har- 
monize architecturally with the school itself. 

The building was planned in September, 1921, 
and was occupied in February, 1925. It accom- 
modates 3,750 students and was erected at a 
cost of $3,500,000. Mr. William H. Gompert, 
architect of the board of education, supervised 
the erection of the building. Mr. Arthur A. 
Boylan, the principal, was especially interested 
in the new school and materially assisted in the 
working out of the educational details. 

SOUTH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, WALTHAM, 
MASS. 
(See Page 63) 

This building is a decided departure in 
arrangement from the usual junior high school 
building. Architecturally, the main feature is 
the front wing, containing the assembly hall and 
the public library branch which have been pro- 
vided to meet general community needs, and 
only in a secondary degree school needs. 

The building contains twenty classroom units, 
a publie library branch, an auditorium seating 








750, and a large gymnasium. The latter meas- 
ures 50 by 100 feet, exclusive of bleachers, and 
ean be divided through the middle for simul- 
taneous use by boys and girls. The permanent 
bleachers have a seating space for 200, and 
windows from the main corridor permit of addi- 
tional seating space at each end of the room. 
There is an apparatus room, a room for the in- 
structor,.and locker and shower rooms. The 
entire facilities of the gymnasium have been 
planned for community as well as for school use. 

The building has 700 home stations for pupils 
on the first and second floors. 

The cost was $264,910 or $378 per pupil. 

The exterior of the building is of variegated 
red brick and natural lime stone trim. 

The architects are Messrs. Kilham, Hopkins 
& Greeley, Boston, Mass. 





*e ¢ @ 
SECOND FLOOR PLAN, SENIOR-JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, WALTHAM, MASS. 
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DRAPER’S ADJUSTABLE 


WINDOW SHADE SERVICE— 


THREEFOLD TO SCHOOLS 


1 They assure a sturdy built quality 
shade of the best materials. 


A service that is invaluable in 
equipping your schools, namely, 
estimates, suggestions, and advice 
on shade installations. 


A highly satisfactory manufactur- 
ing and distributing system insur- 
ing quick and prompt delivery. 


3 


Our experts will be pleased to quote on your 
requirements, if you will drop us a note. 


Descriptive literature on request. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


SPICELAND, INDIANA. 
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Luther Burbank School, Stockton, California 
Opening 20'-9” z 9’-8” 


EFFICIENCY 

The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 

The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


3538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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“The last two lectures 
were best----------! 


TRANS-LUX MADE THEM SO 





Professor — - of a Western University writes 
that a student in his Zoology Classes declared that 
his lectures had been improved— 


“Because those pictures and diagrams showed 
us by means of the new projection apparatus* 
helped me to understand clearly all the ex- 
planations that were given.” 


Trans-Lux Air-Cooled Opaque Projector, 
stereopticon attachment and ‘Trans-Lux 
Daylight Picture Screen. 


Trans-Lux solves every problem of Visual Edu- 
cation. Superintendents, Principals and Teachers 
testify to this. 


THE TRANS-LUX AIR-COOLED OPAQUE 
PROJECTOR makes use of any type of material, 

photographs, cards, book and magazine illustra- 
tions, sketches and even solid objects. It projects 
them upon the improved TRANS-LUX DAY- 
LIGHT PICTURE SCREEN in all their beautiful 
original colors. Slides can also be used in the 
Stereopticon attachment provided for this projector. 


This method of DAYLIGHT OPAQUE PRO- 
JECTION places at the teacher’s disposal an in- 
exhaustible supply of picture facts up-to-date at 
all times. 


Those who are interested in educational work are 
invited to consult us concerning the Trans-Lux 
method of projection, or any individual problems 
they may have in the field of Visual Education. 


THE TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 
247 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


11 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
823 MILLS BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Flush Valves 


A Perfect Flush, Regardless of Low 


Pressure and Small Water-Volume 






















WATROUS 
FLUSH 
VALVE 


Y means of the regulating 

screw (A in diagram) the 
exact quantity of water is sup- 
plied to make the closet flush 
perfectly. This adjustment re- 
mains permanent. 
No adjustment is necessary to 
take care of variations in 
water pressure. 


Whenever the valve is flushed, 
the plunger (B in diagram) is 
raised off its seat C, to prevent 
possible obstruction. 

The Watrous Flush Valve 
functions perfectly under low 
pressure conditions where other 
valves often fail. 


Write for full details on the Watrous Flush Valve. 


PLUMBING DIVISION 


Watrous Flush Valves — Duojet Closets — Self- 
Closing Basin Cocks—Combination Lavatory Fix- 
tures—Pop-Up Wastes—Liquid Soap Fixtures, etc. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO., 


521 South Racine Avenue 
CHICAGO 














Evernu 


Everlasting Hard Rubber 


Evernu is the perfect seat. The 
interior wall of special hard rubber 
of great strength and the outside 
surface of solid color hard rubber 
are vulcanized under hydraulic 
pressure into one lasting piece. 





No finish to wear off. No joints to 
open up. The hollow center pro- 
vides lightness with strength. The 
hinge is as durable as the seat. 





There’s no end to the 
economy of Evernu 


Everywhere architects and school authorities are giving prefer- 
ence to the finer appearance and greater economy of Evernu Hard 
Rubber Toilet Seats. Recent installations include schools in New 
York City, San Francisco, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Tacoma, Seattle, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Baltimore 
and many other cities. These schools will have no repair or re- 
placement expense. The first cost of Evernu Seats is the last 
cost. Long after the buildings are old the Evernu Seats will still 
look like new. Evernu Seats cost no more than ordinary seats. 
Have your architect specify them. 


NEVER SPLIT SEAT COMPANY 
Founded 1905 Evansville, Ind., U. S. A. 
THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TOILET SEATS IN THE WORLD. 
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Drinking Fountains for schools 


Here is pictured a Century Group Foun- 
tain for schools, the practical and pleasing 
design makes it harmonize with other inte- 
rior furnishings. 

The Patented Sanitary Bubbler Head has a con- 
cealed regulator that can be adjusted to give any 
desired volume of water—it will not squirt or splash 
even when the hand is placed over the water opening 
in the bubbler head—a very desirable feature for 
schools. 

The exposed fittings are brass, heavily nickel plated 
—the roll rim sink is cast 
iron, porcelain enameled. 

This fountain can also be 
furnished in smaller sizes 
with two and three bubbler 























heads. 
Send today for our com- 
No. A-26 plete new catalogue — it 
Another Popular shows and describes to- 


Century Fountain, of 
the wall bracket type, 
for schools. 





gether with prices the many 
Century Fountains for 
schools. 

Century Brass Works, Inc. 
312 N. Illinois St. Belleville, Ill. 











ALBERENE 


STAIR TREADS TOILET AND 
AND SHOWER 
LANDINGS PARTITIONS 





NON-ABSORBENT, FLAME-RESISTANT. PERMANENT 


Add Our Experience 
To Your Own 


Every Laboratory of any im- 
portance installed in the past 
20 years has included Alber- 
ene Stone equipment. This 
proves the wide acceptance 


of this natural stone as the 
standard material for table 


tops and backs, fume hoods, 
sinks and tanks, shelving, 
acid storage, and the like. 


And this experience has 
given our technical men a 
specialized experience in laboratory design and construction that 
is unequaled, anywhere. These men will welcome an opportunity 
to work with you, on your laboratory problems. Add their expe- 
rience to your own—without obligation. 





BOSTON COLLEGE 


ASK FOR THE LABORATORY BULLETIN. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
153 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 
Baltimore Boston Buffalo Chicago Cleveland Newark 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Richmond St.Louis 
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Need More Rooms in a Hurry? 


Here’s the solution and a practical one. 
Order a double Ambler Asbestos School Building like illustration below. 
Panelled, roofed, sheathed with fireproof Ambler Asbestos building mate- 


rial of the most permanent and substantial type. 


The upkeep is negligible, as 


the main areas of these unique buildings have absolutely no need for paint. 


Shipped in standard, easily-handled sections that can be speedily erected, yet 
the buildings have the appearance of structures costing several times as much. 
Can be salvaged later at a large part of original cost. 


We'd be delighted to furnish an estimate covering your needs and tell you 
of the many school boards we are serving. 


2013 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNOW THE LAW 
(Concluded from Page 67) 
facts have caused the board to pay the teacher 
an unannounced visit for the purpose of in- 
forming her that she has been giving the chil- 
dren too much play and dismissing at too early 
an hour in the afternoon. She may be advised 
that inasmuch as they are paying her a very 
fair salary they expect her to render in return 
a fair day’s work. It would seem that their 
idea of a fair day’s work had more to do with 
the number of hours employed rather than the 
quality of the work done. In some instances 
even in the larger schools the teacher has been 
subjected to unfair criticism for trying to follow 
the legal requirements of her profession. 

Many examples similar to the above might be 
cited to illustrate this point. But it is hardly 
necessary. 

It was said a good many years ago: “Know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
I have never doubted the philosophy embodied 
And I am wondering if it is 
not applicable to the situation we have tried to 
discuss. I am firmly convinced that if the 
member of the school board would know the 
truth regarding the school law of his state, it 
would free him of a good many blunders com 
mitted in his official capacity, which in some 
instances entail a loss to the district or an in 


in this old saw. 


justice to a teacher or school official who tries 


to do business oniv in a legal manner. 


A FILING SYSTEM FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from Page 50) 


2-J, Departments of high school. See File 8. 
2-K, Milk Class. See 8-C, 
L, Prospectus. See 5-1. 
M, Lists of Failures. See 6-J 
N, Instruction, General, See 8-l. 
O, Calendars. 
P, Information about Neodesha High School. 
Q, Reception (open house). 
3. ACTIVITIES, STUDENT, LOCAL 
3-A, Contests. See 3-E, also 8-F, also 3-C. 
3-B, Debate. Also see 4-D. 
3-C, Declamation and Dramatics. Also see 18-D, 


Ro ho ho be bo te 


ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 





6 


228 Pennant Avenue 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








also 18-E, also 4-C, file for (Previous to 
Sept. 8, 1924, in Transfer “B’’). 

D, Honors and Awards. See 8-E. 

3-E, Music Contests, Local. See also 4-E and 
18-D. 

F, Organizations. See File 9. 

G, Reports of Student Activities, Financial. 

H, Reports of Student Activities, General 

}-I, Transcontinental Race (in Transfer “B’’). 

3-J, Music. 


3-K, Ushers. See 6-K. " 
3-L, Annual. See 6-F. 
ACTIVITIES, STUDENT, INTER-SCHOOL. 
4-A, Athletics. See File 1-A, B, C, G, ete. e 
4-B, Contests. Also see 3-B, 4-D, 4-EB, and 8-F. - 
4-C, Declamation Contests. See also 3-C, 
4-D, District Debate. (Three files in Transfer 
“De 
4-E, Music Contests (Previous to Sept. 8, 1924. 
in File 4-E, Transfer “C”). 
ADMINISTRATION 
5-A, Administration, General. 
5-B, Announcements. See 2-A and 2 B. 
5-C, Applications and Recommendations. 
5-D, Attendance. See 6-G, also 19-C, and 5-0 
5-E, Credits, Transcripts, ete. 
5-F, Courses of Study. 
5-G, Discipline, before Sept. 8, 1924. 
5-H, Discipline, after Sept. 8, 1924. 
5-I, Prospectus. 
5-J, Principal, Superintendents, ete. See File 11. 
K, Superintendent. See 11-C. 9 


L, Test Reports. 
M, Teachers’ Instructions, See 10-E. 
‘, Transcripts. See 5-E 


St CV Orci ror ot. 
Z 


O, Truancy and Irregular Attendance 
P, Recommendations See 5-C 
Q, Office See 12-D. 
5-R, List of Failures See 6-L 
5-S, Requisitions (before Sept. 8, 1924, see 11-B). 


(After Sept. 8, 1924, see 11-C.) 
5-T, Teachers’ Reports on Students 
Reports.) : 
5-U, Students’ Records, Correspondence with 
Parents. 


(Special 


5-V, Instruction, General. See 8-M. 

5-W. Schedule of Classes, etc. See 2-I 

5-X, Lists of Class Members. 

5-Y, Awards. 10 
5-Z. Information about Neodesha High School. 


See 2-P. 
STUDENTS, Material pertaining especially to: 
6-A, Applications. See 5-C 
6-B, Credits, Transcripts, ete. See 5-E, 
6-C, Discipline of Students. See 5-G and 5-H. 
6-D, Health. See File 7. 
6-E, Student Honors and Awards. 
6-F, Publications. 
6-G, Reports of Attendance of Students living 
outside district. 
6-H, Transcripts, Credits, ete. See 5-E. 
6-I, Truancy. See 5-0. 
6-J, List of Failures (previous to Sept. 8, 1924, 


in Transfer “C”’) 11. 


6-K, Ushers. 

6-L, Teachers’ Reports on Students’ Work, etc. 
See 5-T. : 

6-M, Agreements Made by Students. See 5-G 


and 5-H, 

6-N, Records, Students. (See 5-T for Teachers’ 
Reports and 5-U for Correspondence with 
Parents.) 

6-O, Instruction, General. See 8-M. 

6-P, Lists of Class Members. See 5-X. 

6-Q, Awards. See 6-E. 

6-R, meee on Student Activities. See 3-G and 


Doctors’ Permits. 

7-B, Health, General. 

C, Milk Class. 

[(PARTMENTS OF HIGH SCHOOL 

A, Debates. See 3-B, also 4-D. 

B, Declamation and Dramatics. See 3-C, 4-C, 
18-D, and 18-E. 


D 


CO a 


8-C, Mathematics. 

8-D, Music. Also see 8-E, 3-E, 4-E, and 3-J. 
8-E, Music Credits. See 5-B. 

8-F, Commercial Department. 

8-G, Textbooks. 

8-H, Office. See 12-D. 

8-I, Library. 

8-K, Science, 

8-L, List of Class Members. See 5-X. 
8-M, Instruction, General. 

8-N, Information about N. H. 8S. See 2-P. 
8-O, English Department. 

8-P, Social Science Department. 

8-Q, Home Rooms, 


ORGANIZATIONS of Neodesha High School. 

9-A, Alumni. 

9-B, Boy Scouts 

9-C, Junior Class, 1924. (In Transfer “D.’’) 

9-D, Senior Class, 1922. (In Transfer ‘“‘D.’’) 

9-E, Senior Class, 1923, (In Transfer “D.”) 

9-F, Senior Class, 1924. (In Transfer “D.”) 

9-G, Senior Class, 1924. 

9-H, Clubs, Boys’, 

9-I, Clubs, Girls’. 

9-J, List of Classes. See 5-X. 

9-K, Sponsors. 

9-L, Y. W. See 9-I. 

9-M, Ushers. See 6-K 

9-N, Outside Organizations. See File 13. 

9-O, Junior Class, 1925; Senior Class, 1926. 

FACULTY 

10-A, Applications. See 5-C, 

10-B, Association, Teachers’. 

10-C, Directories, Teachers’. 

10-D, Lists of Teachers. 

10-E, Notices and Memo’s to Teachers. 

10-F, Sponsors. See 9-K. 

10-G, Requisitions. (See 11-B for before Sept. 8, 
1924, in Transfer “D.” See 11-C for after 
Sept. 8. 1924.) 

10-H, Teachers’ Reports on Students. See 5-T. 

10-I, Magazines and Bulletins and Publications 
for Teachers. 

10-7, Teachers, General. 

10-K, Instruction, General. See 8-M. 

HIGHER OFFICIALS 

11-A, The High School Principal. 

11-B, Superintendent Liston. (In Transfer “D.”’) 

11-C, Superintendent DeLay. 

11-D, Board of Education. 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


18, 


19. 
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THE PHYSICAL PLANT 


12-A, Portable Bleachers. See 1-C. 
12-B, High School Building. 

12-C, New School Building. 

2-D, High School Office. 


OUTSIDE ORGANIZATIONS 


13-A, Council of Administration. 

13-B, Debating League, Kansas High School 
See 4-D. 

13-C, North Central Association, 

13-D, K. 8S. H. 8. Athletic Association. 


OTHER HIGH SCHOOLS 


14-A, Other High Schools. 
14-B, Junior High Schools. 


14-C, Information regarding N. H. S. See 2-P. 


COMMUNITY 


15-A, Lyceum. All correspondence previous to 
September, 1924 (in Transfer ‘E"’). 
15-B, Lyceum. Other than correspondence pre 
vious to September, 1924 (in Transfer ‘‘E’’). 
15-C, Lyceum, 1924-25. 
15-D, Rotary Club. Bulletins previous to Sep 
tember, 1924 (in Transfer “E”’). 
5-E, Music furnished Community. See 3-J. 
15-F, Ushers. See 6-L. 
15-G, Lyceum Advertising. See 15-B. 
15-H, Community, General. 
15-I, Neodesha Daily Sun. 
15-J, Lyceum, 1925-26. 
UNIVERSITIES 
16-A, Baker University. 
16-B, Marietta College. 
16-C, University of Chicago. 
16-D, Universities and Colleges, General. 


PERSONAL 
17-A, Correspondence, Personal. 
17-B, University of Chicago Notes (in Transfer 
“E”). 
17-C, Thesis. 
17-D, Unpublished Documents. 


INCLASSIFIED 

18-A, China. 

18-B, Clippings. 

18-C, Mdse. 

18-D, Program Samples. 

18-K, Short Selections. 

18-F. Stocks and Bonds. 

18-G, Ushers. See 6-K. 

REPORTS 

19-A, North Central Association. See 13-C. 

19-B, State Reports. 

19-C, Monthly and Yearly Attendance Reports. 

19-D, Teachers’ Reports on Students. See 5-T. 

19-E, Disciplinary Reports. See 5-H and 5-G. 

19-F, Reports of Attendance of Students outside 
District. See 6-G. 

19-G, Mill Account Reports. See 7-C. 

19-H, Reports of Student Activities, Financial. 
See 3-G. 

19-I, Reports of Student Activities, General. 
See 3-H. 


- 


- 


19-J, Reports, General. 

19-K, Information regarding N. H. S. 
20. PARENTS 

20-A, Correspondence with Parents concerning: 
Truancy. See 5-C. 
Discipline. See 5-H and 5-G. 
Student Records. See 5-U and 5-T. 
Complaints of Parents. See 20-B. 
Complaints of Senior Parents. See 20-B 

9-O. 

20-B, Special Letters to and from Parents. 


A STUDY OF CHICAGO SCHOOL FINANCES 
(Continued from Page 70) 

merly a college degree was not required even 

for a Chicago principalship. 


See 2-P. 


Clie COS 


To be eligible for 
a Chicago principalship today, one must have 
a college degree, plus four years of successful 
teaching experience, and must have passed a 
two-day written examination in seven subjects 
and an oral examination. 

6. There has been a rise in school building 
standards, e.g., fireproofing. It means extra 
cost. Then, too, during the war there was al- 
most complete stoppage of building operations 
which must be caught up with now. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1923, it was estimated that 10,000,000 of 
America’s school children had inadequate hous- 
ing; there was a shortage of 250,000 classrooms 
requiring $3,000,000,000 to build. On Septem- 
ber 1, 1924, there was a shortage of 1,108 class- 
rooms and 80,000 seats in Chicago. 

7. Finally, much of the increased cost is fic- 
titious—it represents inflated money. For ex- 
ample, it takes $177 to buy as many pencils, 
tablets, geographies, desks, blackboards, and the 
like now, as $100 would buy in 1914 in Chicago. 
The Chicago dollar is worth about 57 cents as 
compared with its purchasing power in 1914. 

A Huge Floating Debt 

Since 1914 the annual school expenditures in 
Chicago have been exceeding the annual rey- 
enues. The margin between revenue and ex- 
penditure is gradually widening and will con- 
tinue to widen unless a remedy is found in a 


larger school tax yield. Mr. Rogers discusses 
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this phase of Chicago’s school finance problem 
as follows: 

“A careful estimate for the next three years 
—to the end of 1928—shows that on the basis 
of present revenues in sight and on the basis of 
the present educational program of expendi- 
tures, there will be an annual deficit averaging 
$4,700,000. The school board is obliged to bor- 
row money to run the schools this year on the 
strength of taxes to be collected next year. The 
banks loan the money at 5 per cent interest and 
are given tax anticipation warrants as their 
security. (Interest charges for 1924 eost the 
school board $925,211.14—practically the equiv- 
alent of the cost of two new elementary school 
buildings per year.) The state law prohibits 
issuance of tax anticipation warrants for an 
amount greater than 75 per cent of the next 
year’s expected tax collections. The school 
board is now borrowing dangerously near the 
75 per cent limit, and cannot finance the schools 
through 1927 without exceeding that limit. 
The end is in sight. 


Floating Indebtedness Limit of 


Year at End of Year Borrowing Powe. 
reer $17,300,000 $24,700,000 
SE 06s ¥e008a4Oe RRR 19,300,000 24,000,000 
Me 6s0¢¢sa000400s% 18,800,000 25,900,000 
errr errr. 21,000,000 25,800,000 
BD s4écecensedeeun 21,400,000 26 900,000 
Me 90094000 begs hee 24,800,000 27,500,000 
DE at eeecebsibeaeen 29,500,000 28,000,000 
ee . it wn he 9 940 05:04 35,500,000 28,600,000 


A peculiarity develops here in that statistics 
show that Chicago’s school enrollment has 
grown during the past decade four times as fast 
as has its general population. With a popula- 
tion in 1914 of 2,437,526 Chicago had a school 
enrollment of 273,719. Ten years later in the 
vear 1924, Chicago with a population of 2,- 
942,605 showed a school enrollment of 405,213. 
In brief, during this period the population in- 
creased 12 per cent while the school enrollment 
increased 48 per cent. 


(Concluded on Page 151) 
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A five year guarantee insures 
against replacements 


PROVIDE 
COMFORTABLE 
SEATING 


Compact—Light in Weight— 
Economical—Rigid and Safe, 


















But Easy to Fold 
HE GENUINE comfort afforded 
by the new Beacon Folding Chair Send for a Sample 
results mainly from a feature which 
: - Let us send you a sample for a 10-day 
has never before been available in a test. For your convenience in specifying 


style and color, pin the coupon to your 


steel-frame chair—a generously pro- letterhead. 


portioned and properly tilted back, 


designed to support the spine and —FRe @ VF ee ewe weseeeeeee28 








kidneys. Contributing further to this Jf BEACON STERL FURNITURE CO. , 
comfort are a seat of ample dimen- =H 1841-1845 Carroll Ave., Chicago 5 
sions, and a rigid all-steel frame 5 Please send a Beacon Chair on 10-day approval, subject to re- v 
; : : : t for full dit if it d t tire] tisfactory. 
which prevents wobbling or tipping. : urn for full credit if it does not prove entirely satisfactory ' 
t COLOR STYLE . 
‘ 0 Brown (] Wood Seat and Wood Back i 
() Mahogany 
t C] Battleship Gray (] Upholstered Seat and Wood Back ; 
BEACON STEEL FURNITURE COMPANY Ui biblive Green 5 Upholstered Seat and Upholstered Back ; 
* t 
1841-1845 Carroll Avenue — — Chicago GMI io.ss cdc cadens seddesenneeeeedued Ob¢005 4emmmE edad ENE & 
i ’ 
PND. 5 6.0.06 94606860) 600005000 400000400465000000C4 eee 3 
4 


i Cite oe BOWGs. occ o0000 5.40600 46e4enwnsnbeckenbediestae senses 











In Specifying Kitchen 
and Dining Room Equipment 


for either new buildings or replacement, it is impor- 
tant that you receive our quotations on— 


Ranges Dish Washers 
Bake Ovens Dish Warmers 
Hoods Coffee Urns 
Steam Tables China Ware 
Steam Cookers Glassware 


Utensils and Fixtures 





Quotations gladly given on any size order from a 


Se : : 
nee complete installation layout down to small replace- 
Manual Training Bench No. 25 ment cuppiles. 
If you are in need of benches, you will make no 
mistake in considering this bench. For informa- Sues eee aang 9ne 


tion regarding our full line of superior manual 
training benches, domestic science, sewing and 
drawing tables, vises, laboratory furniture, etc., 
write to 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 
2814-2842 WEST 26th ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 







the CLEVELAND RANGE (o. 


519-521 HURON ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


EVERYTHING 


4 





or THE DINING ROOM AND K/TCHEN 





on 


6S ETE RNIN nT RE. OM 2 a IRIE me eS eB 


rat aba Ea 
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No. 100 Chemistry Table—see Catalog. 


SHELDON LABORATORY FURNITURE 


In the Sheldon Catalog you will find illustrations and descrip- 
tions of over fifty chemistry, physics, biology, agriculture and 
general science tables the result of twenty-seven years 
contact with educators and architects in equipping over 12,600 
of the country’s finest schools and colleges. 

Sheldon furniture is built by the largest factory in the Indus- 
try ... an organization with its own timber tracts, saw mill, 
dry kilns, metal shop and research laboratory. It is the aim 
of the Sheldon Company to do one thing supremely well, and 
therefore, its entire facilities are focused on the creation of 
laboratory, home economics and vocational furniture of the 
highest quality. 


If you are interested in purchasing laboratory, 
home economics or vocational furniture write 
today for a copy of the Sheldon Catalog. 


—— CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST —— 


E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 


LABORATORY, HOME ECONOMICS AND VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





Through the sweltering fall days, protect your school rooms from sun heat 
with Aerolux Aluminized Window Shades. Aluminized finish reflects 91% 
of the sun’s heat rays back through the windows. Reflects, diffuses and 
softens light in rooms. Aerolux wood splint fabric permits free, natural 
ventilation when the shades are down. Fabric also made in attractive 
stain finishes. Guaranteed for 10 years. Engineers available for a com- 
plete study of your shade requirements. Return the attached coupon for 
complete information. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 

2671 Oakland Ave., 

Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your catalog contain- 


ing complete information about Aerolux Alumi- 
nized and Stain Finish Window Shades. 





WINDOW SHADES 
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Professional Assistance 


in 
Stage Settings 


Two generations of spe- 
cialization in the produc- 
tion of stage settings for 
the professional as well as 
the amateur producer have 
given us an unusual in- 


sight and understanding (| 


of the problem of each. 


We are qualified in an 
unusual way to help you 
with your problems — to 
offer you a practical con- 
sulting and designing 
service built upon the bed- 
rock of experience. 


Our research depart- 
ment, painstakingly accu- 
rate in its mastery of the 
furnishings and costumes 
of various periods, can 
render you an invaluable 
advisory service. 


To the theatrical pro- 
ducer, large or small, de- 





pendent on his settings 
for needed realism — the 
harassed school executive 
who wants interchange- 
able settings to meet vari- 
ous demands —the lodge 
demanding historical ac- 
curacy and realism for the 
proper exemplification of 
its degrees— we offer a 
service that is comprehen- 
sive and constructive and 
that keeps its promise. 


Ask us how we can help you— 
it won't obligate you in the least. 


VOLLAND SCENIC STUDIOS, INC. 
3737 CASS AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Eastern Representative 
School Furniture Dept., N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








YOU CAN HAVE 


GAS 


HIGH QUALITY 
AT LOWEST COST 
PROVIDE FOR A LIFE TIME 
SERVICE 


oe * if 
HE ES TS on * 





Hundreds of Schools, Suburban Homes and other Institutions 
have a Freeport Gas Generator producing a satisfactory gas 
supply for every purpose for which city gas is used. 


There is the electrically controlled type for the man who has elec- 
tricity and the Weight Type where no electric current is available. 


Write for literature. 


FREEPORT GAS MACHINE COMPANY 


(Dept. A 1) 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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Are bought by discriminating buyers because they are 
Comfortable 
Quiet 
Light 
Compact 
Safe 
Simple 
Attractive 
Dignified 
Economical 
and Durable 
clo Use the coupon below to check these claims at our expense. 
THICK es ee ee ee ee ae a 


Clarin Chairs are made of steel (excepting 
seat and rubber feet) and will not mar the 
finest floor nor damage the most delicate 


floor covering. 


(Concluded from Page 148) 
The Risk of Reducing Expenditures 

“Expenditures can be reduced, but the sacri- 
fice would be too great,” says Mr. Rogers. “The 
schools cannot survive on present revenues un- 
less the following drastic alternatives are taken: 

“1. Abandon the high schools and give only 
grade school education. 


“2. Abandon kindergartens, evening schools, 


community centers, continuation schools, man- 
ual training and domestic science courses, and 
other projects allied to the regular school work. 
“3. Reduce teachers’ salaries markedly. 
“4. Shorten the school year to less than ten 
months. 


or 


5. Other radical retrenchments.” 

The conclusion which the expert reaches here 
is that inasmuch as the school board has pared 
expenditures to the bone, all resort to the above 
expedients is unthinkable. 

The total national wealth was estimated in 
1922 at $320,803,862,000. The average yearly 
income is $65,000,000, while the cost for the 
public elementary and secondary schools in 1922 
was $1,580,671,296. The conclusion here is that 
the country as a whole is well able from the 
standpoint of wealth to maintain its educational 
system upon a high plane of efficiency. 

In dealing with the city of Chicago as a sep- 
arate entity, it develops that while the per 
capita expenditures of the fifteen leading cities 
ranges from $12.37 to $17.83, Chicago is the 
lowest in the list. Five cities only, namely, 
Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Pa., San 
Franciseo, Calif., New Orleans, La., and Balti- 
more, Md., show a lower per capita cost. Com- 
paring Chicago with fifteen other tax units in 
the state on a school tax levy based on $100 
assessed valuation, it is found that the highest 
is $6.75, the lowest $2.75, and Chicago $3.03. 





and seat as checked: 


C] Brown (walnut) 


ons ined ee Sade 


In other words, twelve cities in the state outside 
of Chicago pay a higher rate. 
Remedy Sought in Tax Revision 

Two methods are suggested for securing an 
increased school revenue, namely (1) increase 
in tax levy and (2) increase in property assess- 
ments. 

“Under Section 189 of the School Law of IIli- 
nois, the board of education of the city of Chi- 
cago may cause the proposition to be submitted 
to the voters whether the educational fund tax 
levy rate shall be increased from $1.92 per $100 
of assessed valuation to as high as $2.92, sub- 
ject to a majority vote. 

“Holding a referendum to increase the levy 
rate in the education fund is a direct and rea- 
sonable procedure. The legislature intended 
that this method should be used and set up the 
machinery. Furthermore until Chicago has 
used this method, the Chicago schools can look 
for no legislative revenue relief from the state 
legislature. In the 54th General Assembly, 
Senate Bill No. 399 provided that unit system 
school districts might levy a tax for support of 
high schools in addition to the levy for ele- 
mentary schools. This bill was passed for down- 
state cities, but Chicago was removed from its 
provisions on the ground that Chicago had not 
yet availed itself of means already at its com- 
mand, namely, the referendum to permit the 
increased rate from $1.92 to $2.92. 

“After studying the question of revenue relief 
for months, weighing all possible methods, the 
school board, on January 13 adopted a resolu- 
tion calling on the city council to place the ref- 
erendum proposition on the ballot. Seven mem- 
bers of the school board appeared before the 
schools committee of the city council and urged 
the matter. They told the aldermen present 
that the referendum offered the best plan. 
They asked the aldermen to let the people de- 


CLARIN MFG. CO., 
Please send by parcel post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, finish 


(1) Maroon (mahogany) 


We will test it for ten days and then return it or mail you $2.75 for 
wood seat or $3.50 for leatherette seat. 


2450 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


C) Battleship Gray 
CL) Olive Green 


C] Wood Seat 
() Leatherette Seat 


a er a a a 


cide whether they wanted the tax rate to be 
increased. By a 7 to 2 vote, the aldermen 
refused to let the matter go on the ballot. 

“The second plan for raising the $17,000,000 
revenue needed by the school board is through 
an increase in property assessments while main- 
taining the same tax levy rates. This is the 
plan advocated by the aldermen. The city coun- 
cil has appropriated $46,000 to expend in push- 
ing this plan. Though thwarted in its own plan, 
the school board has co-operated in the other 
plan, and has appropriated $25,000 to assist. 





Chicago Public Schools Have Seating Surplus 

President E. B. Ellicott of the Chicago board 
of education, in a recent statement, declares 
that the public schools formerly pictured as 
floundering in the meshes of a large seating 
shortage, actually have a 13,000 surplus of seats 
and that the lack of seats is due to the in- 
ability of educators to keep the schools filled to 
capacity at all times. 

The statement was prepared by Mr. Nelson 
B. Henry, secretary of the finance committee of 
the board, who went into the records and found 
figures giving the actual number of seats in the 
elementary and high schools. 

In bringing the record up to date, it was 
found there are 345,936 elementary seats and 
77,862 high school seats, a total of 423,798, as 
compared to an estimated elementary member- 
ship of 338,000 and a high school membership 
of 72,000. Thus, the elementary surplus of 
seats is 7,936 and the high school surplus 5,862, 
totaling 13,798. 

Considering the schools and additions to be 
opened this year, the statement shows that there 
will be a total of 355,900 elementary seats, 
83,700 high school seats, the membership esti- 
mated at 339,000 and 75,000 respectively, bring- 
ing the total surplus of seats to 25,600 by next 
June. 


Wrapped Up In Itself 


Teacher: Who can tell me what a cow’s skin 
is used for? 
Sammy: I kin, teacher! It’s used to keep 


the cow’s meat in.—September Boys’ Life. 
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Class Card for High Schools 
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ooo more time 
for creative work 


NATIONAL School Forms are used in 
thousands of schools in every state in the 
Union. They are speedy because they are 


simple. They give you more time. 
Now is the time to anticipate your needs, 


—not only for Forms but also for equip- 
ment in which to file them. The coupon 
mailed to us, with your name, will receive 


our immediate attention. 


Keep records on National Forms, File 


them in “SKyscraper” equipment, 
Protect them in Executive Safes eeien 


For Corres ence 
and = 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
The Use of the Voice and the Art of Questioning 
Issued by the board of education, New York, 
> 


The booklet is a composite of addresses made 
by district superintendents at conferences held 
with the supervisors and teachers in their re- 
spective districts. The first discusses the use of 
the voice and means for improvement. The sec- 
ond outlines the principles governing good 
classroom questioning, the requisites of a good 
question, and points out the errors to be avoided 
in questioning. 

Inspected Fire Protection Appliances 

Issued by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, Chicago, Ill. 

The booklet is an alphabetical list of names of 
manufacturers of fire protection appliances. The 
appliances have been inspected as to their fire 
hazards and have the approval of the fire under- 
writers. 


Inspected Gas, Oil, and Miscellaneous Appliances 
Issued by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 


Primary Word Recognition Test Form I. 
Price, $1.50 per one hundred. Research Service 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. A group test in word 
recognition for primary children. It is diagnos- 
tic and encourages ability to recognize printed 
words from visual stimuli and from auditory 
stimuli. 


Sentence Vocabulary Test: Forms I and II. 
Caroline Armstrong and Cora L. Danielson. 
Price, $1.50 ea. Research Service Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif. This is a standard test designed 
to measure pupils’ ability to recognize word 
meaning. It is in two equivalent forms and the 
tests are put up in packages of one hundred. 


Effect of the Junior High School Upon College 
Entrance Requirements. Arthur J. Klein, chief 
of the division of higher education. The pamph- 
let represents the results of a study to learn 
the willingness of the colleges and universities 
to adjust their entrance requirements to permit 
graduates of the junior and senior high schools 
to enter college on the basis of the senior high 
school course. Twenty-two replies indicate a 
favorable attitude; seventeen emphasize doubt 
or reluctance without stating specific reasons; 
21 express the desire to continue the present 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


plan of accepting the certification of the prin- 
cipal for work done; twelve institutions express 
a desire that the junior high school be standard- 
ized to insure satisfactory work prior to the 
three-year senior high school; in 25 cases favor 
of the plan appears to be conditional upon the 
assurance that the twelve units of senior high 
school work cover definite prescriptions in Eng- 
lish, foreign language, mathematics, and science. 


Statistics of City School Systems for 1923- 
1924. Bulletin No. 41, 1925, issued by the Bu- 
reau of Education, Washington, D. C. Price, 25 
cents. The report presents the statistics of 
schools for the school year 1923-1924. In the 
report, the cities are grouped according to pop- 
ulation groups and the tables describe these 
groups with respect to size. In groups I, II, and 
III, 773 cities report 23,225 schools and 14,922 
buildings. Among the topics taken up in the 
report are property valuation; expenditures, and 
number of schools and school buildings; per- 
sonnel and number of day schools and school 
buildings; receipts of city school systems; ex- 
penses and outlays of city school systems; ex- 
penses of instruction; expenses of operation and 
maintenance of school plant, and bonds and tax- 
ation in city school systems. 

Salaries of Teachers in the Day Schools of 
Massachusetts. Bulletin No. 5, Series No. 170, 
1926, issued by the Massachusetts Department 
of Education at Boston. The bulletin gives in 
compact form the information relating to teach- 
ers’ salaries that is of most significance to school 
officials. Supplementary information is also 
given, including a comparison of the average 
salaries for the state and the several groups 
of cities and towns in 1915-16, 1920, 1921, and 
1926. 


Community School Plans. Bulletin No. 3, 1926, 
issued by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, Nashville, 
Tenn. This is a revised edition of a pamphlet 
previously issued containing plans and specifica- 
tions for schoolhouses and grounds. The state 
education department offers to send blue prints 
of any of the plans shown, together with speci- 
fications and bills of material, after the com- 
munity has selected the plan to be used. 

Eleventh Annual Report of the National Com- 
mittee for the Prevention of Blindness, Decem- 
ber, 1925. Issued by the National Committee 
at 370 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. The 
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eleventh conference of the National Committee 
held in November, in the Russell Sage Found- 
ation Building, marks the breadth and scope 
to which the movement for the prevention of 
blindness has grown. The report shows that 
the membership has increased from 10,000 to 
more than 16,000 men and women during the 
last year. 


The committee, through its investigations, 
learned that it is not only possible to prevent 
actual blindness, but to prevent the development 
of eye defects, which may not render individuals 
tlind, but which reduces their social and eco- 
nomic efficiency. The Committee conducted 
what is believed to be the first pre-school eye 
clinic during the past year, the report of which 
reveals that 50 per cent of the children in at- 
tendance, all under 7 years of age, had some eye 
ailment. The lighting promotion section of the 
Edison Lamp Works at Harrison, N. J., in co- 
operation with the Newark department of edu- 
cation and the National Committee, conducted 
a series of experiments on the effects of visual 
acuity of various amounts of light. Various 
intensities of light were shown and the indi- 
cations were that for sight-saving classes, 
illumination should be greater than _ ten-foot 
candles, which is considered sufficient for norm- 
ally sighted children. The results of a brief 
preliminary investigation suggest the desirabil- 
ity of carrying on a more intensive study of a 
large group of children. 


Among the publications issued by the Com- 
mittee were the report on Conserving the Sight 
of School Children, prepared under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Thomas A. Wood, and the report 
of a survey of the school population of James- 
town, N. Y. 


The number of sight-saving classes has 
steadily increased. The Committee reports the 
addition of 29 classes for school children with 
seriously defective vision, making a total of 234 
such classes in the United States. In dealing 
with the prevention of blindness, the Committee 
has distributed bookmarks. bookplates, bulletins, 
folders and posters, and has inaugurated radio 
talks, lectures and motion picture exhibits show- 
ing the necessity for, and the methods for 
safeguarding the eyesight. 
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By BATE and WILSON 


A new vocational text for Junior High Schools. It actually 
sets the children to work investigating the possibilities, ad- 
vantages, disadvantages, and opportunities of the different 
trades and professions by field work and outside reading, with 
the text as a guidebook. 





Woodburn and Moran’s 
Histories and Civics 


Finders and Founders of the new World (4th Year) 
The Makers of America (5th Year) 
Introduction to American History (6th and 7th Years) 
Elementary American History (7th and 8th Years) 
The American Community (8th Year and Jr. H. S.) 
Beginner’s History of the United States 

(5th and 6th Years) Nearly Ready 
From Leif the Lucky, the earliest “Finder,” down to present- 
day people and problems. The admirable organization, and 
the clear dramatic style of the authors vivify history and 
civics, and give them meaning and interest. Always up-to- 
date. 


The Horace Mann New Third Reader 


The newest book in the Horace Mann Series. New stories of 
animals and people, together with modern tales by favorite 
American, English, Irish and Italian story-tellers; folk-tales 
from many lands; and a number of poems both old and new. 
Illustrated entirely in coler. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 





WINSTON 


Sweeping the Country 


JUNIOR TRAINING 
FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


KIRK AND WAESCHE 
BE SURE TO LOOK INTO THIS COURSE 


This is the kind of business training 
that every one should have regardless 
of occupation. It offers just as valu- 
able a course as Community Civics, 
and it is of equal interest to ALL 
pupils in the eighth and ninth grades. 
Send for list of places now using it. 


Better still, send for sample to inspect 
with a view to its use in your own 
school. 3 3 : 


TEXT AND BUSINESS FORMS 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
1006-1016 Arch Street 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue 


Philadelphia Chicago 
Dallas San Francisco Atlanta 





FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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Studies In Vocational Information | 





RUOKCRAF 


Bookcraft combines, for the pupil, 
worthwhile scientific instruction 
with an opportunity of definite and 
practical service to his school and 
his fellowman. It relieves the 
teacher of many textbook cares and 
worries. It actually reduces the 
school budget by prolonging the life 
of every school book and postpon- 
ing the day of costly replacement. 
A Bookcraft class can meet wher- 
ever there are desks or tables. Sup- 
plies cost less than those required 
for any other Industrial Arts sub- 
ject—no cost at all when compared 
to the benefits the school derives 
from the work done by its own 
pupils. 

A free illustrated manual for teach- 
ers and students tells all about 
Bookcraft. 
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The most complete book on the subject, covering the widest range, 
in theory, suggestion and practice 


A Handbook of 


Extra-Curricular Activities 
in the High School 


By Haroip D. MEYER 


416 pages, illus., 8vo., cloth, foreword by F. K. Fretwell. Price, $4.00 
Special club offer to readers of American School Board Journal— 
10 copies @ $3.00 each 


In this volume, Professor Meyer actually shows the 
way to the teacher-leader, both in working in the 
school and in co-operating with those agencies that 
supplement the activities of the school. This is an 
intensely practical work, which will be a very real 
help in guiding school practice and in developing good 
citizens. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS 


Character building and citizenship training. 

Club life and organization, dramatics, etc. 

Student participation in school administration. 

Physical education, contests, athletics. 

Publicity and publications; types and values. 

Commencement; organizing, programs, materials. 

Miscellaneous; point system, societies, etc. 

Agencies supplementing activities, bibliography 
and publishers. 

Topical index. 


SNAP OHwE 


Send for illustrated catalogue of books on Athletics, Games, 
Dances, Pageants, etc. 


A. S. Barnes & Company, Publishers 
7 West 45th St., New York 





FILING AND INDEXING 
With Business Procedure 
WARREN-LYON-McCLELLAN 


Filing and Indexing is a text in modern business 
methods that teaches in detail the various filing sys- 
tems in general use. High schools, and commercial 
departments, business colleges, all are emphasizing 
the need for a thorough understanding of office filing. 


Price of book 


EQUIPMENT 
Incoming-Letter. 
Size, 84% x5%. Each 
Business Forms. 
Pads, size 8%x 11. 
. 1 Letterheads 
Billing 
Statements 


2 
3 

. 4 Bills of Lading 

. 5 Telegraph Blanks 
6 
7 


. 8 Bank Deposits 

. 9 Cashiers’ Checks, 
Bank Drafts 

. 10 Notes 

. 11 Acceptances, 
Certificates of Deposit, 
Sight Drafts 


Checks 
Deposit Slips 


Pads, size 814x12%. Each $0.90 


No. 12 Contracts for Property . 15 Leases 

No. 13 Warranty Deeds No. 16 Bills of Sale 

No. 14 Mortgages No. 17 Power of Attorney 
No. 18 Articles of Co-partnership 


Correlated Lesson Leaves. 
Pads, size 54x73. Each $0.50 
No. 1 Production No. 4 Checks and Drafts 


No. 2 Distribution No. 5 Notes and Acceptances 
No. 3 Contracts No. 6 Telephoning 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. K-94) 
CHICAGO 
536 So. Clark St. 


New York San Francisco 
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J 
PARSONS and LITTLE 


FIRST LATIN LESSONS 


CONFORMS WITH THE 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION 


The reformation in the teaching of Latin urged 
in the report of the Classical Investigation 
proved enormously successful when it was 
carefully carried out by two enterprising teach- 
ers at George Peabody College for Teachers 
and the Peabody Demonstration School. Their 
book for first year Latin puts into effect the 
suggested improvements in content and 
method. The reading material is unequalled 
for its appeal to living interests, and the sys- 
tematic work in English derivatives proves the 
double value of this important device. 


This is the first book published in the new 
Heath Latin Series, of which Professor W. L. 
Carr of the University of Michigan is the gen- 
eral editor. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
%e 


We announce the purchase of the Modern 
Language Press of Milwaukee, founded and pio- 
neered by A. Kenngott, editor and publisher. 


A very interesting list of French, German and 
Spanish texts and games permits us to forecast the 
coming of the 


Bruce 


Modern Language List 


Our book list has grown chiefly in the field of 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education. We 
shall have announcements to make shortly on new 
titles for University and College Texts, and Med- 
ical, Law, Religious and Trade publications. 


Catalogs will be sent on request. 


% 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 
210 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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in Arithmetic 
Remedial Drill Work — Standardized Tests 


Grades 2-8 
By N. J. Lennes 





Classroom Use Reveals 


“INTERESTED, Wide Awake Classes” 


“WORK at Top Notch Speed” 


“INDIVIDUAL Weaknesses Diagnosed” 
“INDIVIDUAL Weaknesses Remedied” 
“MASTERY of Fundamental Operations” 
“A CONTINUOUS and Definite Record of | 


Progress” 


“CLASSES Above the Average—By Actual Test” 
“ARITHMETIC the Most Popular Study” 


Not a novelty nor an ingenious fad—but an 
EDUCATIONAL BOON, as large orders from the 
same place for the third successive year indicate. 


Write for Further Information 


Laidlaw Brothers 


Educational Publishers 


2001 Calumet Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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The LENNES 


Work, Drill, and Test Sheets 


NEW YORK, 100 Washington Square 
CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street 
CHICAGO, 330 East 22d Street 
BOSTON, 63 Summer Street 
ATLANTA, 2 North Forsyth Street 


118 E. 25th St. 
NEW YORK 





American Book 
Company 


Address all communications to the nearest of- 
fice of the company. Descriptive circulars, cat- 
alogues, and price lists will be mailed on request 
to any address. 
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Your correspondence is solicited and will have 
prompt attention. 








Wisconsin Score Card for City School Buildings 


Prepared by Mr. H. W. Schmidt and published 
by the State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

This score card follows the plan of a similar 
card for rural school buildings prepared by the 
author and by a group of his associates in the 
Wisconsin state department. It outlines a 
method of judging school buildings on an objec- 
tive basis and takes into consideration a group 
of elements relating to the site, the building con- 
struction, classrooms, service systems, accessory 
rapms, and equipment. Standards are set up 
for each division and subdivision and are 
weighted so that the total in a perfect building 
will result in a score of 1000. 

Score cards of this type have one general 
drawback. They set up a maximum standard 
which every school building is expected to reach 
and they involve points which are necessarily 
arbitrary because no scientific information is 
available as a beginning point for standards. 
To illustrate, the present score card calls for a 
site of not less than 150 square feet of unre- 
stricted play space per child. It may be ques- 
tioned whether any school ground need contain 
as much even as 100 square feet of play space, 
particularly in cities where school grounds are 
extremely expensive and where every square 
foot of unnecessary play space involves high 
first cost and a continuous interest charge. It 
would seem that a standard of this kind should 
be based upon a study of the outdoor play pro- 
gram in each given school system so that some 
relatively dependable amount of space could be 
required. 

It must not be understood from the foregoing 
that the present score card contains many such 
ideal assumptions. The divisions on building 
construction, service systems, and equipment 
are based upon well established current practice. 
The card, as a whole, will give the city school 
Superintendent a concrete method of judging 


the school plant and of taking into account many 
factors that would be ordinarily overlooked. 
Objective tests such as this card sets up are al- 
ways valuable. 


The Merit System in Government 

Report of the Conference Committee on the 
Merit System. 170 pages, cloth bound. Pub- 
lished by the National Municipal League, New 
York City. 

This book engages in an exhaustive study of 
the functions of a public personnel agency, 
namely, a body that employs service and admin- 
isters the same. The committee which is made 
up of such men as Henry W. Waite, H. W. 
Dodds, Wm. C. Beyer, Samuel H. Ordway, Char- 
les P. Messick, and Harry W. Marsh, all identi- 
fied with national bodies concerned in civil serv- 
ice, succeeded in defining the scope and function 
of the personal agency in public service and in 
bringing many important facts connected there- 
with to the surface. 

The magnitude of the personnel problem is 
pointed out, and the various forms of organiza- 
tion are described, and discussed as to merits 
and demerits. Adequate attention is given to 
the operation of personnel agencies, and a com- 
plete draft of state employment commisssion is 
presented. 


Standard Historical Studies for United States 

History 

By S. E. Frost. Published by the Pioneer 
Publishing Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 

The purpose of the present historical outlines 
is to assist the teacher by supplying her with a 
carefully thought out and standardized plan or 
course. The volume is divided into two parts 
and seeks to present the essential facts concern- 
ing history in such a manner that the student 
may be drawn into an attitude of appreciation 
of his relation to the social currents of human 
endeavor. The lessons contain a minimum 
amount of work to be done, but they also con- 
tain suggestions for any amount more that the 
teacher may elect to require. The book is pre- 
sented by the author with the hope that it will 
be a help to the student in the preparation of 


his lessons, and to the teacher in the presenta- 
tion of the subject matter. 


Elementary Accounting 

Part II. By Hiram T. Scovill and Henry 
Heaton Bailey. Cloth, 457 pages. D. C. Heath 
& Co., New York City. 

This book familiarizes the student with 
accounting systems and the forms employed in 
the procedure of business. It goes into the 
practical side of things, and defines the oper- 
ations of accounting in its several details. 
Typical transactions are engaged in and the 
various blanks, account sheets, and records 
come graphically into play. 

The introductory chapters are devoted to 
columnar books and controlling accounts. Mis- 
cellaneous records and business papers are 
adequately dealt with. This is followed by the 
operations of cash and bank accounts and the 
basis of a complete voucher system. 


The distribution of expenses and incomes by 
departments, and the practical aspects of a fi- 
nancial statement are entered into. The actual 
methods employed by efficiently organized offices 
are demonstrated step by step, thus not only 
giving the student a grasp of modern account- 
ing in its relation to buyer and seller, but also 
in placing guiding facts in possession of the 
executive. 


Self-direction and Adjustment 

By Norman Fenton. Cloth, 121 pages. Price, 
$1.40. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This book is an excellent illustration of the 
recent growing appreciation of the possible 
contribution of psychology to the daily life and 
work of high school and college students. 
Briefly, it aims to find out both what can be 
improved in attitudes and methods of study, 
and also what is of value and service in 
approaching the intellectual life. It recognizes 
the strength as well as the weakness of the 
average student and attempts to aid him in 
adjusting him to the needs and conditions of 
student life and work wherein he is least 
efficient. Thus it approaches the problem of 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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on September 15, 1926 
of the 


——— COMPLETE, 
=e ee for Grades Seven and 
* ALDINE’ THIRD Eight 
LANGUAGE'BOOK 

SPAULDING- BRYCE -BUEHLER’CAVERLY PART ONE, 


for Grade Seven 


PART TWO, 
for Grade Eight 


In Pupils’ and Teachers’ 
Editions 


The publication of the 
Third Book completes the 





New Aldine Language Series 
Three Book Edition Six Book Edition 


A series of exceptional value, in which the 
child’s interests and needs are made the basis 
of the Language work. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


World’s Shorthand Championship 
Again Won by a Writer of 
Greg¢ Shorthand 


Martin J. Dupraw again won the World’s Shorthand Cham- 
pionship for speed and accuracy at Philadelphia on August 16. 

To win the championship, Mr. Dupraw took three five- 
minute dictations at speeds of 220, 260, and 280 words a minute 
—z20 words a minute faster than in previous contests—and tran- 
scribed on the typewriter the entire 3,800 words with but 8 
errors. ‘This gave Mr. Dupraw an accuracy rating of 99.7897 
—an accuracy record never before attained in the championship 
contests even on the lower speeds. 

BEST AMATEUR STANDING 

Miss Margaret E. Walter, a student of the St. Paul Park, 
Minnesota, High School and Gregg School, Chicago, won the 
Amateur Event with but 5 errors on a solid literary matter test 
of 750 words dictated at 150 words a minute. 


THREE GREGG CHAMPIONS 

Since 1921 the World’s Championship Trophy has been won 
five times by Gregg writers: In 1921 by Albert Schneider; in 
1923 and 1924 by Charles Lee Swem; and in 1925 and 1926 
by Martin J. Dupraw. 

Gregg writers in the National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion speed contests have consclusively demonstrated the inherent 
accuracy of Gregg Shorthand and its limitless speed possibilities, 

YOUR STUDENTS, TOO, CAN WIN WITH 
GREGG SHORTHAND 

Your students, too, can win with Gregg Shorthand because 

it is easier to learn, easier to write, easier to read—and is the 





swiftest of all systems. 


It Pays to Teach Gregg 


The Greg¢ Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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Graphing the School Report 


In presenting this School Report we have followed the lead 
of Big Business. More and more, each year, Business is drop- 
ping statistics and using the Graph Line to drive home their 
story. 

This report has the advantage of graphically indicating 
the standing of the student far more forcibly than a mere tabu- 
lation of the numerical percentages would indicate, whether the 
change is an advance or a decline. 





. Pre Ff 
GRAPHING THE GRADE 
Copyright—1925—-James N. Goble, Greenfield, Indiana. 


Visual School Report Company, Greenfield, Indians 


BB OO - © © $B Oe -B- -O -O- -O- -B- -O- -D--S--S-S -O--O--O--O* 


Made in Monthly, Six Weeks, and Quarterly grade periods. 


For sample report cards, address 


THE VISUAL SCHOOL REPORT COMPANY 
Greenfield, Indiana 


FOWLER'S 


=UTiLilv= 


SCHOOL PAPERS 












Include 


COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPERS 


Art Supervisors and teachers find this line of 
papers suitable for the many problems of construc- 
tion work, covers, mounting, as well as for pencil, 
charcoal, crayon, or water color work. Offered in a 
variety of twenty-six colors. 


COLORED POSTER PAPERS 


Consisting of the primary, binary, standard hues, 
tints and shades, six grey colors, neutral grey and 
black—a palette of thirty-three colors in paper made 
expressly for the convenient and accurate study of 
color and the various applications. 















Cross Section 
White Drawing and 
Water Color 


School Writing 
Manila Drawing 
Art Bogus 


Mimeograph 
Typewriting 
Pencil Practice 






Estimates furnished on catalog and book papers. 











Samples furnished on request 
Sold through the leading School Supply Jobbers 


W. A. FOWLER PAPER CO. 


343 South Dearborn Street Chicago 
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SPECIAL RULED AND PRINTED HEADING TABLETS 
Permanently Bound and Perforated Ruled Margin Line Open Side 


Ruled Margin Line Printed Form 
Punched Margin Holes 





Removable Leaves Ruled Practice 





Printed Form 


KevSTONE DRAWING TABLET 


Removable Leaves White Drawing Paper 
Pen, Pencil or Crayon 


Punched Margin Holes 





Removable Leaves and Underblotter 


MADE QUALITY GUARANTY, AT HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


(Continued from Page 155) 


study in the hope of arousing the student to 
analyze self and to make self-direction and ad- 
justment easier and more certain. Principles of 
mental hygiene are set forth, which are of value 
throughout life. The reader is made conscious 
of the fact that he ‘is a person and has 
within his own grasp the development of his 
personality. 

The final chapter on the “encouragement of 
ideals and ambitions” touches upon the enjoy- 
ment of beauty in literature, and art, music and 
nature. It offers a list of authors and books— 
some of which we question—but it does not touch 
upon the broad problems of life, which the title 
would suggest. 

The book is simple in vocabulary and clear 
in exposition, so that it is fully intelligible to 
the average high school student, and this is ac- 
complished without a_ sacrifice of scientific 
accuracy, without literary exaggeration, and 
without “writing down” to juvenile life. 

The Dental Assistant “ 

By Emma J. McCaw. Cloth, 119 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, $1.50. C. V. Mosby Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Dentistry has risen so high in the scale of 
occupations that the present day doctor of dental 
surgery can hardly work efficiently without an 
assistant who is a laboratory technician and 
general factotum. Usually this assistant is a 
young woman with more or less general edu- 
cation and training in laboratory work. Ideally 
she should have the education of a full-fledged 
registered nurse and that general information 
in physiology and hygiene, which has especial 
application to the teeth and mouth. 

The present book outlines the duties of the 
dental assistant and presents the elements of 
the several sciences and arts with which she 
comes into constant contact—bacteriology, hygi- 
ene, anatomy, and physiology, oral operating 
technique, anesthesia, and even the psychology 
of the dental office. In the case of the physical 
Sciences the book reflects the practical experi- 
ence of the author. We can’t help observing 
that the “little knowledge” such as the book 
conveys may be a dangerous thing, unless the 


reader can supplement her study with more 
thorough and broader reading. 


As an introductory survey, the book is a 
contribution to the growing list of works in 
vocational information. 


Manual of English 

By G. B. Woods and Clarence Stratton. 
Cloth, 282 pages. Price, $1. Doubleday, Page 
& Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


This book is not meant to be a complete work 
on the art of writing and speaking, but aims 
to stress those principles which are necessary 
to the clear and effective presentation of ideas 
and to the clear and correct use of ordinary 
English. 


The topics are arranged alphabetically with 
the idea that a book of this kind is most fre- 
quently used for reference, and therefore con- 
venience must be the prime consideration. The 
authors have arranged an outline of contents 
for logical study for the benefit of teachers 
who may wish to use the book for ordinary 
classwork. The book takes up the manuscript, 
whole composition, the paragraph, the sentence, 
grammar, punctuation, spelling, letters and 
telegrams, diction, rhetorical principles and 
journalistic forms. Some of the quotations 
illustrating points in good practice might well 
represent subject matter of more lasting values 
and better adapted to the young people who are 
to read them. 


Modern Biology 
Harry D. Waggoner. 
C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


The sub-title of this book “Its Human 
Aspects” explains the aim and spirit of the 
contents, which is a rather inclusive course in 
the fundamental facts of living beings and the 
theories and laws of life. Part One takes up 
seed plants and their importance as food for 
animals and particularly man. Part Two de- 
velops the subject of spore plants and devotes 
much attention to bacteria and human disease. 
Part Three discusses nutrition and health of 
the human body, and the phenomena of heredity 
in plants and animals. Part Four describes the 
entire range of animal life from the simplest 
protozoans to man. The types described most 


Cloth, 482 pages. D. 


carefully are those which are of greatest value 
to human welfare. 


The author’s descriptions of phenomena are 
accurate and complete, and in keeping with 
the latest findings. His discussions of debata- 
ble problems are not too clear and complete. 
He rather accepts the conclusions which appeal 
to him instead of stating the demonstrated 
facts and pointing out the difficulties and the 
“missing links” in many of the newer theories, 
—allowing the facts to tell their own story. 
His paragraphs on judgment in animals is an 
example of such a conclusion that is not well 
founded. The book is fully illustrated. 

Poems 

By Robert Louis Stevenson. Cloth, 259 pages. 
Price, $.80. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York City. 


My Work Book in Arithmetic 

By Garry C. Myers and Caroline E. Myers. 
Published by the Harter School Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O. 

This book is both an introductory text in 
arithmetic and an effective silent reading book. 

The book in its material and arrangement 
takes account of the individual differences of 
children in grades one and two. It aims to 
assist both the slow pupil and the brighter one 
and it makes the teacher’s work more effective, 
relieving her of details for the more important 
work of guidance and constructive efforts. 
Cards to accompany the material may be con- 
structed by the pupils, or more attractive ones 
may be obtained from the publishers in packs 
of single cards, or in combinations. 
Stories of Animal Village 

By Emma Carcutt Richey. Cloth, 139 pages. 
Illustrated. Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Through delightful pictures and in a text that 
is phrased in rhyme, the child reader is intro- 
duced to the most fascinating of the domestic 
and wild animal world. It tells of a turkey 
red, a quarrel between a dog and a bird, a coon, 
white rabbits, friendly pigs, and chickens, etc., 
etc. There is action in every line, and the whole 
is well designed to fascinate the child mind 
with wholesome mental food. 
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MOTION 
PICTURE 












Through. 


Assembly Hall 


Projection 


demands professional results 


HOLMES 


Shaft Drive 


No 

Pigtail (no belts or chains) 

— motion picture projector and 
All Metal stereopticon are especially de- 
Enclosed, signed for assembly hall and 
events class room projection. Although 
raig i 


being very low in price it throws 









Also made with 
special standard. 


a 10x14 picture up to 100 feet. 
Equal in quality and definition 
to that of the big picture house. 


15 DAY TRIAL 


Compare it with any other make 
if not perfectly satisfactory re- 
turn it and your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. Many ex- 
clusive mechanical features, in 
point of ease of operation, long 
life safety, adjustable take up, 
focus adjustment, simplicity 
throughout. IT HAS NO 
EQUAL. 

That’s Why the United States 
Navy is using 25 Machines. 51 
being used by Hollywood’s most 
famous celebrities, directors and 
producers. 

Professional quality with porta- 
bility. Weight 44 pounds. Can 
be operated from any light sys- 
tem, farm lighting included. 


Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 





Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 









1640 N. Halsted Street 





Iroquois Arithmetics 

By Harry De W. DeGroat, Sidney G. Firman, 
William A. Smith. Cloth bound, 350 pages. 
Published by Iroquois Publishing Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y 

This is book III intended for grades seven 
and eight. The euthors in planning the series 
brought their experience as arithmetic teachers 
as well as the results of modern researches and 
surveys into service. They proceed upon the 
thought that many of the failures of the past 
have been due to the inability of the student to 
understand the language in which problems have 
been phrased. 

The first half of the book is designed to serve 
the seventh grade, while the second half is de- 
signed to fit the eighth grade. There are drills 
and tests, problems and answers which cover 
studies in discount, commission, profit and loss, 
test, fire and life insurance, taxes, and the 
various business topics. 

The eighth grade studies enter more deeply 
into arithmetical problems which deal with in- 
terest, stocks, bonds, mortgages and banking 
practice. A _ series of splendid illustrations, 
wherever these tend to make the lesson more 
clear, are provided. 

Caleb Peaslee 

By Frank K. Rich. Cloth, 342 pages. Price, 
$2, net. Published by Henry Altemus Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

This is an interesting character story in which 
the sturdiness and the unique philosophy of an 
old New England farmer is portrayed in a 
charming manner. The reader is carried into 
the peaceful atmosphere of rural life in Maine. 
Social Arithmetic 

Book Three. By Frank M. McMurry and C. 
B. Benson. Cloth, 338 pages. Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, Chicago. 

This textbook in arithmetic is one of a series 
prepared by two well known arithmeticians, one 
an instructor at Columbia University, and one 
at Purdue University. It has been issued with 
the idea that it may be used to answer many 
of the big questions pupils are obliged to con- 
sider, in their daily lives. It therefore takes up 
in an interesting way, the arithmetical aspects 
of American life. The facts presented are 


Write for interesting details and list of educational films. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 








Chicago, IIl. 


reliable and authoritative and have been gather- 
ed from a variety of sources. 

The book opens with a discussion of the value 
of an education and the desirability of a college 
education. In Part I are treated such topics 
as stocks and bonds, life insurance, changes in 
occupations and conditions of living, loans, in- 
terest and discounts, and banking. In Part II 
are discussed such important items as cost of 
distribution of goods, food supply, raw material, 
and expenses of state, local, and federal govern- 
ments. 

The supplement contains information per- 
taining to the metric system, square root and 
presents some useful rules and tables. 

The book is a treasury of practical problems 
in a rather new and interesting form and should 
prove helpful to teachers and pupils in junior 
high school classes. 

Jimmie and the Junior Safety Council 
By Stella Boothe. Cloth, 246 pages. Publish- 


After all-there is nothine 
like A GOOD BOOK / 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK WILL BE OBSERVED, 
NOVEMBER 7 TO 13, 1926. 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


701 Barlum Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 





ed by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York City. 

The lesson of safety, so essential in these days 
of traffic congestion and speed is an important 
one. In one-half of the volume before us the 
author brings the subject of safety to the rising 
generation in a series of delightful stories. 
The other half deals with various safety rules. 

The students are told of the hazards in rail- 
road, automobile, and bicycle travel, in boating 
and swimming, and playing with matches. The 
dangers of electrical equipment, the handling 
of a Christmas tree and decorations, hallowe’en 
sports, are enumerated. In each instance the 
safe way of doing things is pointed cut. Rules 
for playground operations are provided. Safety 
games and songs are introduced. The formation 
of a safety council is described. 

Principles of Teaching Practically Applied 

By Ruby Minor. Cloth, 281 pages. Price, 
$1.90. Houghton Mifflin Co., New York, Boston, 
Chicago. 

The principles of organizing classwork, of de- 
veloping and teaching essential types of lessons, 
and the newer project method of teaching and 
socialized recitation form the burden of the 
book. While the general aims proposed in chap- 
ter one suffer from a narrow conception of life 
and education, the specific suggestions, based 
on the author’s experience, show a wide back- 
ground of practice and much practical wisdom. 

The Bureau of Collegiate Research of 
Columbia University has announced the comple- 
tion of a series of achievement tests for high 
schools as a means of establishing and main- 
taining comparable standards of achievement, 
and reducing failures and maladjustments in 
college through correct placement. 

The validity and reliability of the tests have 
been established through experimentation and 
use, under the guidance of Dr. B. D. Wood, the 
director of the Bureau, and with the collabora- 
tion of a number of specialists in the subjects. 
Six tests, comprising tests in English, French, 
Spanish, German, physics, and geometry are 
available this fall, and other tests will follow 
within a brief time. 

The tests are edited and published by the 
World Book Company, of Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Needs a MERRY-WHEEL! 


Some of the Special Features of this device are: 


50 or 1 can be accommodated at the same time. 

Children can board or leave it at will while in motion. 

Costs less per child than any other equipment. 

Built to give years of service with a minimum ef upkeep. 

Children enjoy the Merry Whirl in the winter as well as the 
summer. 

Neat in appearance and improves the Playground site. 

It requires no supervision. 


Send for our Complete Playground Catalogue. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1801 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ANI ONYX 


A VITREOUS MARBLE 


Basket Ball Bank Board 


ERE’S a new kind of basket ball 
bank-board. Made of SANI 
ONYX — 40% harder than marble; 
practically unbreakable. 
Pure 


No 


Cannot warp or get out of line. 
white surface requires no paint. 
glare. No confusing shadows. Adds 
beauty to any gymnasium. Should give 
perfect service for a lifetime. Recom- 
mended by experts after practical tests. 

Send for illustrated leaflet and de- 

tailed data on installation costs, etc. 


Marietta Manufacturing Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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You Receive Full 
Value When You 


Buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


Sterling and Defiance 


Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 





All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 


Sold by dealers everywhere 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 


more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all other brands combined. 


QNOMLLOLLVLNUVOLOUS00000000080000000000EOOESOULIOLSEULSOOO UCONN SHAUNA 


NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 


Forty years ago to-day 


the name “Narragansett” was synonymous 
with “dependability.” For over forty years 
Narragansett, serenely unconscious of com- 
petition, has concentrated on building the 
best Gymnasium Apparatus and Steel Stor- 
age Equipment. Today, Narragansett is 
recognized as headquarters for the tools 
used by Physical Directors in building bet- 
ter bodies 


Send now for 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS CAT. F 14 
STEEL STORAGE EQUIPMENT CAT. G8 








NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 


1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 138 E. 44th Street 


NEW YORK 
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“Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades 
in America” 


“6 of the 15 styles.” 
STEELE’S DUCK SHADES 


Ask for catalog just off press 
Write us for full information and best prices 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


A BETTER BASKET BALL 
BACK BOARD 


SANI ONYX, an amazing new material, fused 
from rock ingredients at a temperature of 2600 
degrees Fahrenheit, is 40 per cent harder than 
marble and practically unbreakable. Pure white, 
non-glaring finish. 


Gym Playg’d 
Catalog Catalog 
No. 4 


7 
4 
1 


eee 
V YK 
SNK 


same 


WE MAKE A FULL LINE OF BETTER GRADE 
GYMNASIUM AND PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT. 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND PRICES. 
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DEPENDABLE 
STAGE SCENERY 


The “LITTLE THEATRE” move- 
ment is growing, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and 
Schools. 


Is YOUR stage equipped ina 
Thoroughly modern 
manner ? 


Write for Information 


UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


329 Van Slyke Court 
| ST. PAUL, MINN. 


xe 


652 Randolph Bldg. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


TAM ES 


NoPole 


TOP SASH OPERATOR 


For greatest efficiency in school 
work and from the standpoint of 
healthfulness, school-children 
must have plenty of fresh air. The 
best assurance that class rooms 
will receive proper ventilation is 
an easy and convenient means for 
lowering and raising the top win- 
dow sash. 
No longer necessary to 
hunt janitor or window- 


stick to lower or raise 
top sash, 


“NoPole” Top Sash Operators 
lower and raise the top sash of 
windows by engagement with 
the bottom sash, and yet there is no interference when it 
is desired to operate the lower sash independently. 


“NoPoles” engage and release automatically and have 
no springs, gears or other mechanism to get out of order. 
Made of solid brass and last indefinitely. Works so sim- 
ply and easily a child can operate it without removing 
fingers from the lower sash lifts. 


Write for complete information on this unique and 
economical device. 


BLASTEEL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Agents in Principal Cities. 
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Ask for a copy 


of our new catalogue 
of Mechanical Drawing | | 
and Art Department , he 
Equipment and Sup- 
plies. 


So Easy 
to Carry! 


You just pick up a DeVry 
Projector as you would a 
small suitcase. Although 
it is light and compact it 
gives you professional re- 
sults on the screen; throw- 
ing a large brilliant picture 
the equal of the most ex- 
pensive professional equip- 
ment used in theatres. 
There are more DeVry Pro- 
jectors used in schools than 
all other makes combined. 


Write for Free Booklet 


Every school should have the 
DeVry literature telling how 
motion pictures are used in edu- 
cation throughout the world. 
Write today. 


A complete line of 
standard equipment 
and supplies. 


Special work to order. 





New York Blue Print 
Paper Company 
92-96 Terrace Ave., 

Jersey City, N. J. 





The DeVry Corporation 
Dept. 10-U 


1111 Center Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


\ DeVry 


DS Motion Picture 
. PROJECTORS 








Leitz School Microscope 
‘Model LL” 


The acknowledged superior qualities 
as well as the excelling workmanship 
of Leitz microscopes merit the admira- 
tion of every instructor. These admit- 
ted features are predominating factors 
responsible for the extensive and ever 
increasing demand for Leitz micro- 
scopes, resulting in the distribution of 
more than a quarter of a million Leitz 
microscopes to educational and indus- 


trial institutions throuchout the world. 


. 
The recognized perfection of Leitz op- “! a Teach With 


tical and mechanical precision work- 
manship is as evident in the microscope 
Model “LL” as prevails with the Leitz 
Research Microscopes. 

Model “LL” is simple in design and 
most durable in construction, meeting 
to the fullest degree all the require- 
ments for student classroom and lab- 
oratory use. Standardization and sim- 
plicity of construction in addition to 
quality and quantity production, as re ‘ . P 
sults from the increased demand for T is no longer necessary to sell the idea of visual educa- 
Leitz microscopes, has naturally brought tion. It double tracks the right of way to the mind—and 


a oe seas bios te you'll always get there faster on a double tracked road. 


price, Leitz Microscopes now cost no Schools and Colleges everywhere are using Spencer Delinea- 
more than other instruments whose scopes as standard class room equipment. There’s a size and 


uality nnot permit of comparison to ° ; ; 
the Leits Model “LL.” ees type for every conceivable use—glass slides, film slides, opaque 


They Learn Easier 


Pictures 





The Prices for the Microscope Model and microscopic projection. 

“LL,” complete with in an om The coupon will bring you the Spencer booklet of projection 
fular, are s low 8s ° ° . y : ® : 

Siete aaines. Ghee eenaihen® Gale tbe equipment, for classroom and laboratory use. Send for it right 

MODEL “LL” increased optical equipment as may be now. 
Especially designed for school, class- selected. To Educational Institutions 
room and laboratory use. we grant a special discount. 
SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
ASK FOR PAMPHLET No. 1087 (DD). 19 DOAT STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Please send me your booklet of Spencer projection equipment. \ 





60 EAST 10th STREET 
MOD: 6 v'tb on 0:0. 0b0> beh a8 00665005048 %08 05 
| AGENTS : iis 
FOR: California, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Montana and Arizona: | Town 
SPINDLER & SAUPPE BROMINE 6 vce. d esas visit iedsses coded 


86 Third St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Windows in your | 


rooms are installed 
to give 


SUNLIGHT 


AIR 


Are you sure that these | 


two essentials are prop- 
erly controlled and that 
you are getting the full 


efficiency of the open- | 


ings? sa 
MEFCO 
SHADE 

ADJUSTERS 


Provide 


Correct Distribution of 
Light. 


Proper Ventilation with- | 


out the distraction of 
flapping shades and 
the glare of unshaded 
windows. 


Extreme Simplicity of Installation and Operation. 
Maximum Protection to the Shade with Practical Indestructibility 


of Adjuster. 


MEFCO is the Perfect Window Shade Fixture. 


Furnished either with or without 


shades, complete with cord, pul- 


leys, and screws, ready for installation. Prices upon application. 


Let us recommend the proper installation for your building. 


METAL FORMING CORPORATION 


ELKHART, 





INDIANA 





BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 


BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 





BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and Chan- 
nel frames. They are easily 
installed. 


Order through your 
School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 
AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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SCENERY and STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Rigging 
Lighting 
Scenery 
Draperies 
Installation 
Fire Curtains 
Picture Screens 
Picture Settings 
Portable Stages 
Elizabethan Textile Sets 
Lee Lash Curtain Tracks 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


(Established 1892) 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 











PRINTING SERVICE 





TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 











CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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1 
Y | New Mop 
| & Mop Stick 





| Idea....... JPyore te 
R-NA-VA = 
ecu SADA OEE HARD 
THE mas FLOOR TREATM a NOTE 


CUSHION SIDES 
NO METAL 


ETAL part of mop- Songte : 
FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS stick is One-piece Request GASEGOARDS 


bronze casting: rust- ae oe 


: Free Trial 
Combines the best features of proof; and built to last a life- . 
varnish and liquid floor wax, but | time, a; 
. d s interc eable. 
does not scratch and wear off like All pacts ‘iatepenangesten 
‘ . on No wires, chains, metal parts 
varnish, and is absolutely readily broken, or to mar and 
scratch baseboards, drag on floor 
NON-SLIPPERY or interfere with wringing of 


mop. 
Is the ideal treatment for gym- 


nasium floors as well as all other 


Mop head made of special 
twisted long staple cotton yarn: 
more efficient and enduring 





school floors. Eliminates scrub- | than thread mop or softer cot- Write f 
e Alc : . rile yor 
bing—always clean, smooth and ton mop. Also, mop head se- 
1 surely sewed onto ‘T-shaped Literature 
glossy. frame, leaving soft cushion write ee 
| . ° T » now or ee 
; sides and greater mopping sur- scriptive leaflet on 
IT S APPLIED WITH A MOP face. See illustration here: a, eae a 
. ‘ . . | ll New aoa = oe Of 
And comes in “Natural” and all wood stains. | psy Spee a ee ss bine Se 
detail as well. 


Write now for prices and particulars. Blackboard Erasers 
Paper Towel Fixtures 
7~L.mM E PR Toilet Paper Fixtures 


School Supplies 


CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION | Manufacturers for the Jobber For Drewing aon 
Watseka, Illinois, U. S. A. Milwaukee, USA. jnieny Denne 


Janitor Sanitary 
School Supplies 














M & M 


GOLD BOND 
PORTABLE 
SCHOOLS 


ea AR VENTE iF Or ames ~ on 
LS Sl galeled, Mactan. >) 





HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 12 Foot HIGH WALLS 


Flat Ceilings. Interior Walls and Ceilings 
FOR MODELING Sheet Rock Plasterboard. 


Antiseptic and Never Hardens Buildings Comply With All State Requirements 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY Built Complete at Our Factory. 


Your Janitor with 4 Common Laborers and our Illustrated 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE MASS. Instructions can erect them. 


ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


| MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
Order from your School Supply Dealer SAGINAW. SCH. 


Distributing Agents for U. S. 
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Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most conspicuous object 
in the school auditorium. In the beauty of fabric 
and finish our proscenium curtains satisfy the 
most exacting observer, and their correct con- 
struction assures perfect operation. 


Jackson Collapsible Partitions for 
Auditoriums and Gymnasiums. 


A. P. JACKSON CORPORATION 
HERKIMER, N. Y. 


Where “the overhead is low.” 








q ‘Nonc(f Steel Tubular Flag Staff 

SSS Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 

‘oxc(f Ball Bearing Halyard 

Carrier, so that flag flies free, | 

instead of wrapping around Flag —— we 

Staff. Spey’ 
Can be furnished in any height. 
Write for prices and information 
how to erect. 


| N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Los Angeles, Calif. Davenport, lowa 


Pueblo, Colo. Houston, Tex. Little Rock, Ark. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 
Factories 





Edwardsville, Il. Noblesville, Ind. Bessemer, Ala. 


MYERS 


‘*Self-Oiling’’ Electric Water Systems 
For Rural and Suburban Schools! 


Self-oiling — self-starting—self-stopping—and_trouble- 
free. A complete line for deep and shallow wells. 
Any desired capacities. Built by the Myers 
Organization — world famous for quality in 
hand and power pumps for every purpose. 
Write us for illustrated catalog of Myers Pumps 
and Water Systems. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 


68 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio, * 


Take Offyour-Hat~ 
To e 


PUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — HAY TOOLS — DOOR HANGERS 
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: The Speed 
and Accuracy of an Arrow 


Your product and selling points por- 
trayed in pictures arrive in the reader’s 
mind instantly and unmistakably; 
where words most often miss the mark. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


DESIGNERS @ 814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
ENGRAVERS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SCHOOL BUS VENTILATION 


The open season for windows is coming to a close. In your school 
rooms, you’ve taken steps to keep the children comfortable and healthy 
by giving them fresh air thru adequate ventilation. Cool weather closes 
the windows of buses, too. Why have comfortable school rooms if the 
students are going to arrive uncomfortable and irritable? Buses should 
be ventilated. The ventilators should be N-L’s. Ask us why. 


TAE NICAOL/-LINTERN CO. 


7960 LORAIN AVENUE CLEVELAND, OAIO 


Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


a TANNEWITZ 
PP We Quer 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


; 1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 

eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 

2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 

tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 

tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 

has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 

nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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ATTACHES AT 
THREE POINTS 


HEAVY FRAME 
BLACK JAPANNED 


is | - i! 


i i i wath Ss 
nat oemmcaraans 1 rt Eo ne 
I 


(RESTING ON DESK) mm i 
FORCE FLANGED WELL \ 


INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 


Your Free Inkwell Set? 


HUNDREDS of superintend- 
ents and secretaries have 
already written for theirs. And 
we have one ready to send you, 
without charge. Write for it to- 
day. Judge for yourself the fea- 
tures that have made the U. S. 
Inkwell known as the “replace- 
ment inkwell that needs no re- 
placement.” 

With the U. S. Inkwell for re- 
placement on old desks, or for 


Write for free sample inkwell stand. 


any way you please. 
U. 3B. 
more school boards. 


standard equipment on new 
desks, you are sure of good ink- 
well service. The U. S. Inkwell 
lasts longer because it’s built 
stronger. It’s practically noise- 
less. It’s easily cleaned, and it 
fits desks of any size. 

U. S. Inkwells are generally rec- 
ognized as the most practical and 
economical schoolroom inkwells. 

Any school jobber can supply 
you or we will ship direct. 


Use it, test it in 


Yow’ll see why every month the 
Inkwell is becoming standard equipment with 


U.S. INKWELL COMPANY, 


410 S. W. 9th Street, 










































Paper, 88 pages 











PEWTER DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION, 
Cloth, 148 pages, 734 x 1034” 


KLEINE GESCHICHTEN, Kenngott 
Cloth, 175 pages (2nd edition) 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL QUIZZER 
FOR 1926, Sheeley 
A high school and college football text. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


210 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Des Moines, lowa. 





A few late 


“BRUCE BOOKS” 


HOW TO WEAVE LINENS, Worst 
Cloth, 168 pages, royal octavo. 


Price, $3.50, Net. 


Varnum 


Price, $3.50, Net. 


Price, $1.00, Net. 


Price, $0.32, Net 
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SHARE ais 


The 
DEXTER 


There is an “APSCO” model 
to meet every requirement 
of the Schoolroom 


That children do better work with an efficient pencil 
sharpener in the schoolroom is now generally rec- 
ognized. 


Any dealer will be glad to quote prices on the dif- 
ferent “APSCO” models. Where price is a factor 
the “CHICAGO” or the “GIANT” are the most 
satisfactory machines you can buy. The “DEXTER” 
is the highest grade machine in the world and is 
used in many schools where a “heavy duty” machine 
is wanted. 


Ask your dealer to show you these models 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
CHICAGO 










—remember the name! 


VUL-COT. . . It is more than merely the 
name of a wastebasket—a great deal more. 





VUL-COT represents a standard of quality 
a standard of service, guaranteed 
for five years! 









That is one reason why business men who 
buy business equipment on the basis of 
service are standardizing on VUL-COT. 





VUL-COT! at stationers and school supply 


om VUL-COT 


-the standard waste basket 






National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


We operate six great plants and maiy- 
tain sales and service offices at Balti- 
more, Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Greenville, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New Haven, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle, St 
Louis, Toronto 
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ROYAL 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
OF STEEL. 

Tablet Arm Chairs. 


Stools. Folding Chairs. 
garten Chairs, Ete. ¢ 


Kinder- 


COSTS 
LESS 
THAN 
THE 
ORDINARY 
KIND 


SAMPLES ON 
REQUEST. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. COMPANY 
2321-23 S. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


woop 
INSERT 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO 





























IF YOU STILL HAVE A LOCKER PROBLEM, DECIDE 
RIGHT NOW TO SOLVE IT—JUST AS 60% OF THE 
SCHOOLS OF AMERICA HAVE ALREADY DONE. 


Why worry along another year with locker 
insecurity and the lost key nuisance when you 
can instantly eliminate both by using the lock 
that guarantees satisfaction. 

Provressive schools universally endorse’ the 
Dudley Keyless Lock because: 

1. There are no keys to lose nor replace. 
2. It cannot be picked. 

3. It cannot be forced. 

4. It operates silently—no clicks. 

5. It is controlled by a Master Chart. 

€ There are no duplicate combinations. 

. It is positively guaranteed. 

8. The price is low. 


Convince yourself today by sending for our 
easy self-financing plan, and your sample 
Dudley Keyless Lock for free inspection. 


TRIPLE METALS CORP., Dept. 16 
107 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 





ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention. 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 


Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment, 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out thecountry. 
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Angle Steel Equipment 


B ANGLE Sa Baas ene 
| BE oles | “Michigan: 





| SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 





“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 

School installations is due to its exceptional 

service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 


ice—it’s cheaper. 
Cut about 4% actual size. P 


Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


FEDERAL 


STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 


are made right——— 
and priced moderately 

















Federal 
Steel 
Fixture 
Company Equip Your Schools 
Chicago with 


FEDERAL 


Steel Lockers 
and Shelving 
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THE NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 















The Honor Mark 
of 
Teacher Agencies 


duty to American Education. 


The Membership of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies includes only 
such Agencies as are of established reputation, and directed by competent Managers, 
who have the best interests of Education at heart. 
scribe to the Constitution, Platform and Code of Ethics. Each member is under pledge 
to do his utmost to promote the interests of his clients, consistent with his primary 
Agencies listed below are members of the Association. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


All members are required to sub- 





Teacher Agencies 








Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Principals and Superintendents in California must now 
have Administration Credentials. For details, consult 
State Board of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 


E. C. Boynton 


Boynton’s Teachers’ Agency of Los Angeles—Est.1888 
517 Brockman Building 


Tucker 7343 Los Angeles, California 


Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 
C. Wilbur Cary, Manager 


36 Pearl Street Hartford, Conn. 


‘Distinguished Personnel Service** 


The Clark Teachers’ Agency 
Flatiron Building New York City 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 


Seven Offices — Free Registration in ALL 


Cooperative Teachers’ Agency 
302 Hurst Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. E. PORTER, Mgr. 


“The right teacher in the right place.” 
College—Normal School—High School—Grades. 
Service free to school officials. 





Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING 





VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service 
10th year 


Has the mens of Nebraska School Men 
ry us. 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


or 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 





The J. M. Hahn Teachers’ Agency 


Serves all Educational Institutions, Public and Private— 
Elementary Secondary, Normal Schoots and Universities. 
Territory—Westernmost Twelve States, Alaska, the Orient 
and Spanish America. 

J. M. HAHN and Blanche Tucker, Mgrs. 
Rooms 35-38 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 





Interstate Teachers Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mar. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 


Twenty years experience. Write for information 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 
405 Youngerman Building 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 


Some of the very best teachers of the land are 
found in the territory covered by the 


Ohio Valley Teacher’s Agency 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
MENTOR, KY. 





OR PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


22nd Year 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneepolis, Minn. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 


33 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 


Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


4 406 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, oni 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only 
Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 


“‘The Agency of Quick Service and Efficiency” 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Our Methods Are MODERN and PROFESSIONAL 
Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Division, Address Denver Office 


We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
1531 Arcade Building St. Louis, Missour 
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Highland cor. Dorchester Ave. 
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| SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
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in fine, medium and coarse points—no stubs 


The most enthusiastic commendations of PALMER 
METHOD PENS come from those who have written 
with them for many years. PALMER METHOD PENS 
are carefully made by experts from the finest Jessup 


Process Steel. Every Palmer Method Pen is inspected, 
and every—even slightly—imperfect pen is discarded. 
Thus, only perfect pens are packed in the attractive red, 
white and blue Palmer Method Pen boxes. One gross 
box of any number, postpaid for $1.00. One dozen as- 
sorted pens to any address, postpaid for ten cents. Test 
them and you will use them always. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue 2128 Calumet Avenue Palmer Building Pittock Building, 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Cedar Rapids, lowa Portland, Oregon 


SCENIC 
STUDIOS 


SCENERY 
AND 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1856 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Cinsinrati, Oris 





See 
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AND MEET EVERY 
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1323 Grand Street 





125 MERRIMACK ST. 
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Are They Too Crowded? 


Portable schools can be secured and erected ready 
for use in three weeks. 
Only 
AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS 
give you: 


Choice of flat roof or gable roof buildings; Special venti- 
lating Austral Type Windows; Insulite Wallboard Lining 
(has appearance of burlap and gives several times the 
insulation of plaster; 24%” clear vertical grain finish 
flooring. 


Wire at our expense for catalog and prices. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 
601 Alaska Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 





/Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SCENERY 
OF 
QUALITY 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 


Since 1899 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HONOR ROLLS-—-MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK 


IN THE U. S. UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 
Direction of E. E. OLP, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
For many years a leader. Largest Fisk Agency. Recently 
doubled its space. Incorporated in 1916. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 
1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York. College and university 
work only. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Wash- 
ington. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 811-823 Steger Bldg., Chicago; 1256 
Amsterdam Ave., New York. Special facilities for supply- 
ing teachers in every department of public school work; 
also busines managers, purchasing agents, registrars, pri- 
vate secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors and trained 
nurses. Its work includes executive positions — superin- 
tendencies, principalships and supervisorships. 


Our Service Is Nation Wide 


i 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 
—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
24th year. Covers all 
ed 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Odeon Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with 


from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industr:«'! 
states. Tell us your needs. 
sueveveenoeneennesennenensansenenoengonensnecnsenennconenesunsnennensenanansnecnenecoaesveneenscanenscnecsaosecvensensecsescensontoccoenancnscnsegonvsnvenscguecsensonensnseoneagensoneoneuasotinlS 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 
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FISK Tacntes: scenery 
J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 





SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Chas. E. McClure, Manager 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO. 


We have worked for twelve years in the Southwest. We need for 
1926-27, registrations of Superintendents, Principals and trained 
teachers of special subjects. Our Agency works. 





A. M. M. Dornon, M. A., Pres. E. O. Fenton, B. A., Sec’y. 


Professional Teachers Agency 


For Results 





Des Moines, 


eS 6 OOo 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and norma] graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. Advises parents about schools. 














WE SPECIALIZE IN SERVICE 


Brains, Character, Personality and Teaching Power. After visiting State and 
District Educational meetings from Minnesota and Dakota south te Arizona, 
advertising widely, visiting grade and high schools in twenty states and inter- 
viewing many thousands, we have built up a remarkable list of superior teachers 
to whom we accord WESTERN REFERENCE ENDORSEMENT. Most of the 
higher institutions from Pennsylvania on westward, as well as thousands of city 
and town schools, use our service year by year, with the same certainty of 
securing satisfactory results they expect from their National Banks. Fifteen 
hundred square feet of office space, equipped with every modern device for doing 
efficient work, including A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us to give 
you superior teacher service from Kindergarten to University, but not including 
rural teachers. OUR THIRTEENTH YEAR OF RECOMMENDING ONLY WHEN 
ASKED TO DO SO BY EMPLOYERS. 


A distinctive Service for Educators who appreciate 
Ethical Standards. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE AND BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education 
499 Gates Bldg. Kansas City, Missouri 


a 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 

Continuous registration in four offices 
No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 





PL 


DO YOU WANT A TEACHER OR EXECUTIVE 7 We can recom- 
mend persons with good records who will suit your requirements 
DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? We can give you superior 
placement service if your record will stand a thorough investigation 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
402-3 Title Annex Building, Baltimore, Md. 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


AL BER T 3 &. Seckson Boulet Chicago, Illinois 


Established 1885 — Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices — New York, Denver, Spokane. 


essences 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 
D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 


—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. Y.: Northampton, Mass. 


No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 
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Classified Wants 


POSITIONS OPEN 


POSITIONS WANTED 
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DESKS FOR SALE 

Stationary pupils’ desks and rears in very good 

condition: 1416 No. 6 Desks, 187 No. 6 Rears. 


If interested write to Board of Education, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 








(A) COLLEGE NURSE desired for Southern 
Normal School. (B) PUBLIC SCHOOL 
NURSE desired to organize work in Northwest- 
ern city; school enrollment 1,500. Salary $1650 
to $1800 depending on training and experience. 
No. 1099 Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 North Michigan, Chicago. 


(A) R. N., age 24, Post Graduate work Public 
Health, Minnesota University, desires position as 
School Nurse. West preferred. (B) Splendidly 
trained nurse, age 29, has college A.B. degree, 
desires appointment as school nurse. Prefers the 
Virginias. No. 1100 Aznoe’s Central Registry 
for Nurses, 30 North Michigan, Chicago. 
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TH IS convenient cabinet 
keeps Nibroc Towels clean 
and dust-free, and serves 
them singly. 


Merely open front, which 
is hinged at bottom. Slip the 
package of 250 towels into 
place. Draw out wrapper. 
Lock cabinet. That's all. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Yasy to fill— 


If the Nibroc Towel were made es- 
pecially to your order, it could not 
be better suited to school use. 

The Nibroc fibre is highly ab- 
sorbent—takes up the last drop of 
moisture. It doesn’t lint—doesn’t 
tear easily—doesn’t get soggy. You 
can wipe hands and face vigorously 
with a Nibroc Towel. It is agree- 
able to use, and leaves a pleasant 
feeling that encourages children to 
be clean. 

The Nibroc Towel doesn’t 
roughen the hands. 

It means a fresh, clean towel for 
every child. Used once, then thrown 


away, it doesn’t spread colds 
through the class, as a common 
towel is apt to. It is economical, 
too. The Nibroc Cabinet serves one 
at a time, enough to thoroughly 
dry both face and hands. 

You yourself will enjoy using 
the Nibroc Towel. Let us send you 
enough samples to make a thorough 
test in your office or home. 


The manufacturers, Brown Company, 
Portland, Maine, will be pleased to mail 
to members of School Boards or of any 
educational institution a sample pack 
of Nibroc Towels. 





October, 1926 








that seems made for school children 
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ACOUSTICS 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
AIR CONDITIONING 
Air Conditioning & Eng. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
ARCHILECIS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 
Directory) 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BENCH LEGS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Mohawk Slate Machine Company 
BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Company 
BLACKBOARD-SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Leavitt Mfg. Company 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
General Boilers Company 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
BOOK CASES 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 


BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Typewriter Company 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Barnes & Company, A. S. 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Harter School Supply Company 
Heath & Co., D. C. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Little, Brown and Company 
Longmans, Green & Company 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Newson & Company 
Palmer Company, A. N. 
Winston Co., The John C. 


BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Company, The 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Indiana Limestone Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
Sterling Products Co., The 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Blasteel Manufacturing Co. 


BUSES 
Graham Brothers 


BUS VENTILATION 
Nichols-Lintern Co. 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co,. The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 


CALCULATING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 


CHAIRS 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Beacon Steel Furniture Company 

Clarin Manufacturing Co. 

Derby & Company, Inc., P. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Tell City Chair Company 
CHARTS 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Union School Furnishing Company 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS 

Continental Chemical Corporation 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 

Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 

Standard Electric Time Co. 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 

FURNITURE 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
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CONSERVATORIES 

Lord & Burnham Company 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 

Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
COOKING APPARATUS 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CRAYON 

American Crayon Company 

Binney & Smith 

National Crayon Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 

Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
DESKS—OFFICE 

Gunn Furniture Co. 

Imperial Desk Company 
DISHWASHERS 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISINFECTANTS 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Palmer Company, The 
DISPLAY FIXTURES 

Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 

Christiansen, C. 

Cleveland Range Co. 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Pick & Co., Albert 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Van Range Co., John 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DOOR CHECKS 

Norton Door Closer Co. 

Sargent & Company 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
DRAFTING DEPARTMENT 

FURNITURE 

Angle Steel Stool Company 

Christiansen, C. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

New York Blue Print Paper Co. 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

Century Brass Works, Inc. 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 

Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 

Puro Sanitary Drink. Fount. Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

Graybar Electric Company 
ERASERS 

Palmer Company, The 

Rowles Company, E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 

FENCES 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 


FILING CABINETS 
Shaw-Walker 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


FILING SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 


FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


FIRE PROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 


FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 


FLAG POLES 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O. 


FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Carter-Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Muller, Inc., Franklyn R. 
Oak Flooring Bureau 
Stedman Products Company 


FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Stedman Products Co. 


FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Muller, Inc., Franklyn R. 
Stedman Producta Co. 
FLOOR FINISHES ; 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
FLOORING—MASTIC 
Moulding Brick Co., Thos. 


LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 


FLOOR TILE 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLUSH VALVES 
Haas Company, Philip 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Detroit School Equipment Co. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
National Sehool Equipment Co. 
New York Blue Print Paper Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Scientific Seating, Inc. 
Stafford Mfg. Company, E. H. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Tell City Chair Company 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 


GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 


GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 


GLASS ENCLOSURES 

Lord & Burnham Company 
GLOBES 

Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Rand, McNally & Company 
GRANDSTANDS 

Wayne Iron Works 
GRAPH REPORTS 

Visual School Report Company 
GREENHOUSES 

Lord & Burnham Company 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Marietta Mfg. Co, 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


GYMNASIUM BASKETS 
Racine lron & Wire Works 


HEATERS 
Waterman-Waterbury Company 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
Air Conditioning & Eng. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam”’) 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
General Boilers Company 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Webster & Co., Warren 
Young Pump Company 
HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
INK 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


INK WELLS 
Jacobus School Prod. Co., Inc., The 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Van Range Co., John 

LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Leitz, Inc., E. 


LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Guth Compmany, Edwin F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


(Continued on Page 173) 
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LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAP 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
LOCKERS 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
Triple Metals Corporation 
MATS 


Wearproof Mat Company 
MAPS 


Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell] & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
METAL CHALK RAILS 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Spencer Lens Company 
MODELLING CLAY 
Hammett Company, J. L. 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINE 
DeVry Corp., The 
PAINTS 
Hockaday Company, The 
Sterling Products Co., The 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Company 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
PAPER 
Fowler Paper Co., W. A. 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PENMANSHIP PAPERS 
American Tablet & Stationery Co. 
PIANOS 
Aeolian Company, The 
Miessner Piano Company 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bradley Wash Fountain Company 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Copper & Brass Research Assn. 
Duriron Co., inc., The 
Ebinger San. Mfg. Co., The D. A. 
Haas Company, Philip 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 
Neilson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Never-Split Seat Company 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
PORTABLE SCHOUOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Ce. 
Armstrong Co., The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 
Bossert & Sons, Louis 
Circle A Products Corporation 
Mershon & Morley 
Toyan-Stiles Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 
PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Company 
RANGES : 
Cleveland Range Company, The i 
RECORD SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Visual School Report Company 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Acme Partition Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
SAFETY VAULTS 
Shaw-Walker 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 
STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
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A Valve that Time has Tested! 
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of time, should be endorsed or specified for any 
school. Public use—and particularly school chil- 
dren’s use—subjects toilets to service far more gruel- 
ling than that in any home! 
Haas Flush Valves and Haas 
Water Closets have been made 
and installed in public buildings 
since 1896. Many of the origi- 
nal Haas installations of thirty 
years ago are still in active daily 
use—they have stood the test of 
time! 
Haas equipment, furthermore, 
“stands up” with a minimum of 


QO NLY plumbing equipment that has stood the test 


WATER 
CLOSETS 


repair service in after years—with virtually no water 
wastage for life. The simplicity and ruggedness of its 
design are responsible for its low upkeep cost. 

This enviable record has been established under the 
most widely varying conditions —in large and small 
buildings—in grade schools and 
universities — in localities with 
alkaline flush waters and places 
where the waters are highly 
sedimental. 


So widespread is the use of 
Haas equipment that there is 
doubtless a Haas installation 
near you. Let us tell you where 
you can see it in operation. 










FLUSH 


VALVES 


Haas Flush Valves have no complicated 
mechanisms, no small ports te clog, no 





SIMMS SCHOOL 
HUNTINGTON W.VA. 





| 
GREENFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


needle-point adjustments, no métal-to-metal 
contacts that cause rapid wear, and are in- 
ternally self-cleansing in all waters. Instant 
adjustment and positive control of after-fill. 
Guaranteed five years. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reilable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place = 
” In this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 





SCALES 
Continental Scale Works 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


SCREENS—PICTURE 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 

SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnel) System, The 

SEWAGE DISPOSALS 
Waterman-Waterbury Company 

SHADE ADJUSTER 
Metal Forming Corp. 

SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 

SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 

STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Jackson Corp, A. P. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 

STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Safety Stair Tyead Co., The 
Stedman fsducts Co. 

STATIONEKS 
Blair Company, J. C. 

STATUES 
Chicago Statuary Company 

STEEL CASINGS—Doors, Windows 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 

STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

STOOLS, STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 

TABLES 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 


TABLETS 
American Tablet & Stationery Co. 
Blair Company, J. C 

TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TEACHER AGENCIES 

Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 

Teacher Agencies Directory 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Johnson Service Company 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

National Paper Products Co. 

Palmer Company, The 
TOILET PARTITIONS 

Clow & Sons, James B 

Mills Company, The 

Sanymetal Products Company 

Structural Slate Company 

Vitrolite Company 

Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 
TOWELS 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

Bay West Paper Company 

Brown Company 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 

National Paper Products Co. 

Palmer Co., The 
TYPEWRITERS 

Remington Typewriter Co. 

Underwood Typewriter Company 
TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 

Remington Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Company 

Invincible Vac. Cleaner Mfg. Co. 

Spencer Turbine Company, The 
VACUUM PUMPS 

Nash Engineering Company 

Young Pump Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 

Clow & Sons, James B. 
VARNISHES 

Sterling Products Co. 

Valentine & Company 


(Continued from Page 171) 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Air Conditioning & Eng. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Young Pump Company 

VENTILATORS 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Globe Ventilator Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 

VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Christiansen, C. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 

WAINSCOTING 

Stedman Products Co. 


WARDROBES 
K-M Supply Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


ADVERTISERS’ 


Page 
Acme Partition Company....... 145 
Acme Scenic Studios........... 166 
Aeolian Company, The.......... 105 
Aeroshade Company............ 150 


Air Conditioning & Eng. Co.....137 
A. P. W. Paper Company. .8rd Cover 


Alberene Stone Company....... 146 
American Abrasive Metals Co... .137 
American Book Company ....... 155 
American Crayon Company......109 
American Fence Const. Co....... 141 


American Laundry Machy. Co.. .122 
American Portable House Co... .168 


American Seating Company...... 21 
Amer. Tablet & Stationery Co. ..108 
Anchor Post Iron Works........ 120 
Angle Steel Stoo] Company..... 166 
Battin & Giiicdccicwsscccscsces 159 
Arlington Seating Company.... 28 
Armstrong Company, The...... 168 


Asbestos Buildings Company... .147 
Athey Company. ..c.ccecssecses 7 


Austral Window Co....... 4th Cover 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co..165 
Badger Wire & Iron Works..... 162 
Barnes & Company, A. S....... 154 
Beacon Steel Furniture Co...... 149 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co... 76 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm...... 168 
Berger Mfg. Company.......... 115 
Binney & Smith Company...... 110 
Blair Company, J. C........... 157 
Blasteel Manufacturing Co...... 160 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc......... 77 
Bossert & Sons, Louis.......... 168 
Bradley Wash Fountain Co.....128 
Brown Company .........+«5+5:5 170 
Buckeye Blower Company...... 119 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel............ 141 
Cannon Printing Company..... 162 
Carrier Air Conditioning & Eng. 
Bee no cccstowes cceeeebys tees 12 
Carter-Bloxonend Flooring Co... 79 
Century Brass Works, Inc....... 146 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co..160 
Christiansen, ©.....ccccvssescsces 149 
Cirele A Products Corp...94 and 101 
Clarin Manufacturing Co....... 151 
Cleveland Range Company, The.149 
Clow & Sons, James B.........123 
Colt’s Pat. Fire Arms Mfg. Co...134 
Columbia Mills, Inc............. 9 
Columbia School Sup. Co...34 and 35 
Continental Chemical Corp...... 163 
Continental Scale Works........ 82 
Copper & Brass Research Ass’n. 13 
Cyclone Fence Company........ 19 
Derby & Co., Inc., P..........- 22 
Detroit School Equipment Co.... 26 
Detroit Steel Products Co....... 71 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Company, The...142 
DeVry Corporation, The...... 161 


Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F...134 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O....145 
Dunham Company, C. A........ 114 
Du Pont De Nemours & Co., E. 1.130 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co........ 97 
Durand Steel Locker Co... a 
Duriron Co., Inc., The... | 
Ebinger San. Mfg. Co., The D. “A.142 
Economy Mfg. Co., Plant No. 2. 18 
Federal Steel Fixture Co.......166 
Finnell System, Inc.......... . &0 


WATER PURIFIERS 
Air Conditioning & Eng. Co. 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 
R. U. V. Company, The 


WATER SYSTEMS 
Myers & Bros. Co., F. E. 


WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 
Chamberlin Metal Weatherstrip Co. 
Monarch Metal Products Co. 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW GUARDS 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 


Detroit Stee] Products Company 

Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

bu Pont de Nemours & Co., E. |. 

Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOW SHADES 

Aeroshade Company 

Athey Company 

Columbia Mills, Inc. 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. | 

Maxwell & Co., S. A. 

Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 

Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 

Columbia Mills, Ine. 

Hartshorn Company, Stewart 

Western Shade Cloth Company 
WINDOWS, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
WIRE GUARDS 

Badger Wire & Iron Works 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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Freeport Gas Machine Co....... 150 
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Matthews Gas Machine Co......166 
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Mershon & Morley Co.......... 163 
Metal Forming Corp............ 162 
Miessner Piano Company....... 103 
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MONAT 
‘the Advantages of a Puritanical Outlook 

During an examination at his school, Jimmy 
came across a question that absolutely floored 
him. It was this: : 

“If one horse can run a mile in a minute and 
a half and another is able to do the same dis- 
tance in two minutes, how far ahead would 
first horse be if the two ran a race of two miles 
at these respective speeds?” , 

At last a bright idea struck him. He re- 
turned his paper with the query unanswered, 
but with the following comment: “I refuse to 
have anything to do with horse-racing.”—Pick- 


wick. 
One for Him 

A schoolmaster met two students out for a 
walk when he knew they ought to be at their 
lessons. 

Going up to them, he took out his notebook 
and pencil to jot down their names. 

“Now, sir,” he said to one of them, “what 
might your name be?” 

“William Makepeace Thackeray, 
swered the boy. 

“What, sir? Do you mean to tell me that 
your name is William Makepeace Thackeray ?” 
cried the master. 

“Sir,” replied the student, gravely, “you 
asked me what my name might be, not what 
it is.” 





sir,” an- 


A Perilous Situation 

“The wideawake student,” observes a univer- 
sity man, “occasionally puts a question which 
the next minute he will regret. In this relation 
one recalls a story told by a Yale instructor who 
was lecturing on oxygen. 

“ ‘Oxygen,’ said he ‘is essential to all animal 
existence. There could be no life without it. 
Yet, strange to say, it was discovered only a 
century ago.’ 

“What did they do, then, sir,’ a student 
asked, ‘before it was discovered?’ ’’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 

A Very Personal Touch 

The professor had asked time and again for 
the students to put a more personal touch in 
their themes, so one of the papers which he re- 
ceived ended thus: “Well, professor, how are 
the wife and kiddies? And, by the way, before 
I forget it, could you lend me five dollars?”— 
Penn Punch Bowl. 

Frenzied Arithmetic 

“In order to subtract,” said the teacher, ad- 
dressing the youthful class in mathematics, 
“things have to be in the same denomination. 
For instance, we couldn’t take three pears from 
four peaches, nor eight horses from ten cats. 
Do you understand?” 

General assent, but a timid hand raised in the 
rear. 

“Well, Bobby, what is it?” 

“Please, teacher, couldn’t you 


take three 


quarts of milk from three cows?” 





Chicago Tribune. 


THE MAIN REQUIREMENT OF A MODERN INSTI- 
TUTION OF HIGHER LEARNING. 
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YE-SAP’S PED-A-GOG-IC FABLE 

Once there was a Teach-er who Ex-pect-ed a 
Con-tract. She Knew she was Good. 

She never Wor-ried. Wor-ry made Wrink-les. 
It did not Bother her if she En-rolled all the 
Trans-ferred Chil-dren. She said it was only 
Fair to the Child to put his Name with the Rest. 
She never Pre-pared her Work. What Dif-fer- 
ence did it Make? She had No-ticed that Bright 
Chil-dren Learned Any-way and Why Both-er 
the Dumb Ones. She did not care if the Sub-sti- 
tute had no Plan or Pro-gram that Mon-day she 
was Sick in New York. She could Read to the 
Class. And when the Sup-er-in-tend-ent came 
into the Room as she was Ruler-ing a Child she 
did not Get Fussed. He Never Noticed, she 
said. 


And all the Su-per-vi-sors Ac-claimed her, 
saying: Such Re-source-ful-ness! How Charm- 
ing-ly Non-cha-lant! She De-serves the Two 
Hun-dred Dol-lars In-crease she Re-ceived.— 
Atlantic City, N. J., School Bulletin. 


The Wrong Race 


“Ernest,” said the teacher of geogranhy, “tel! 
what you know about the Mo~golia ace.” 

“T wasn’t there,” explained Ernest hastily. “I 
went to the ball game.” 


In Europe 


Teacher—“Tell me what are the changes 
which have taken place in the map of Europe 
since 1914?” 

Boy—“It has been varnished!”—Pele Mele. 


She Didn’t Know Walter 


“Dear Miss Flint,” wrote an anxious mother 
to the teacher of her little boy, “I’m afraid 
Walter isn’t trying hard enough.” 


“You are quite wrong, madam,” wrote back the 
teacher. “Walter is the most trying boy in the 
class.” 
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Conoidal Fans. The Buffalo Forge Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has issued Catalog No. 475, de- 
scribing and illustrating the complete series of 
sizes of the conoidal fan for ventilation pur- 
poses. The series ranges from the small No. 1 
fan, delivering 78 cubic feet of air per minute, 
to thé No. 6, delivering 6,850 cubic feet per min- 
ute. The large capacity range is amplified by 
the use of multiblade wheels of three distinct 
types—the Niagara, the Duplex, and the Turbo 
—in sizes 4, 5, and 6. 

The circular describes the construction of the 
Conoidal fans, gives sizes and dimensions, and 
offers typical installations for use in hotels and 
restaurants, in motion-picture booths, and in 
washrooms. 


Information concerning the Conodial fans may 
be obtained by writing to the Buffalo Forge Co., 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Trade Publications 


School Buses. Under this title, Graham Bros., 
of Detroit, Mich., have issued a forty-page book- 
let, giving the essential facts for the selection 
of school buses, and explaining the special serv- 
ice rendered by the firm to school officials 
throughout the country. 


The buses are particularly designed for the 
transportation of children and are of four types: 
The parlor car coach, the school bus, the street 
car coach, and the carry-all. The chassis is of 
advanced design and sound engineering, the 
wheels and tires are of sturdy, heavy-duty type, 
and the power is obtained from Dodge engines, 
which make the buses safe, dependable, and 
comfortable. A light-weight chassis, high-grade 
materials, and a high efficiency engine make for 
economical use of gas, oil, and tires, and reduce 
the wear and tear on the vehicle. 

The seats are of two types: The lengthwise 
type, with comfortable seats and backs, uphol- 
stered in leatherette; and the standard street car 
type, with seats on both sides of an aisle. 

A wide entrance and exit door of the folding 
type is located at the front on the right, and 
provision is made for entrance or exit through 
an emergency door at the rear. The windows 
are of the single-sash type, fitted with heavy 
glass. They are made to slide down between 
the seat back and body side, and are equipped 
with anti-rattlers. 
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Six electric light bulbs furnish excellent light, 
and a hot exhaust from the engine carries the 
heat into large pipes on either side, furnishing 
efficient heating facilities for cold weather. 

Bookcraft. This is a most unusual type of 
catalog in the fact that it is prepared by a Di- 
rector of Vocational Education, and suggests the 
complete use of the product from the re-casing 
of the book right through to all the various 
processes of binding. 

Gaylord Bros. have certainly made a most ex- 
ceptional contribution to the art of catalog writ- 
ing. “Bookcraft” not only describes how book- 
binding may be done, but the entire process is 
presented from the Department of Vocational 
Education where books may be repaired as a 
regular daily problem of industrial activity. 


Copies may be obtained on request from Gay- 
lord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y., or Stockton, Calif. 


Locker Finishes Adapted to Different Wall 
Finishes. The Durabilt Locker Co., of Aurora, 
Ill., has issued an illustrated circular, showing 
color plates of locker installations for the bene- 
fit of architects, school boards, and others in- 
terested in locker beauty and distinction. 

The circular shows locker installations in four 
colors—green, gray, brown, and blue—which 
have been developed to meet various demands 
for individuality in interior decoration. The 
lockers harmonize with marble, tile wainscoting, 
or other interior trim. They are designed to 
give a permanently satsfactory installation, and 
embody the features of sturdy construction, 
beautiful finish, and durability. The colored 
lockers are installed in many of the finest build- 
ings and wherever appearance, service, dura- 
bility, and economy are considered. 

School authorities, or architects, interested in 
locker instailations, should address their in- 
quiries to the Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 462 
Arnold Ave., Aurora, II. 


Buffalo Electric Blowers. The Buffalo Forge 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., has issued an illustrated 
circular showing the construction of the FB 
variable and constant speed electric blowers 
which have been produced for a variety of uses. 
The first is made in two sizes, and is used for 
supplying air to forge fires, as well as for other 
intermittent service. The second is made in 
seven sizes, and is used for blowing oil and gas 
furnaces and for cupola work. 


The firm also makes smaller sizes of blowers 
for use in small furnaces, for removing scale 
from power hammers, and chips in metal and 
woodworking operations, as well as for exhaust- 
ing from grinding and buffing wheels. 

The circular contains a number of multi-rating 
tables, showing the capacities at different speeds, 
the pressure at which the air is delivered, and 
the horsepower required. 

_Information concerning electric blowers for all 
kinds of uses may be obtained by writing to the 
Buffalo Forge Co., at Buffalo, N. Y. 


Potter Safety Playground Slide. The Potter 
Mfg. Corporation, of Chicago, IIl., has marketed 
an enclosed playground slide of the tunnel type, 
embodying the tunnel feature of their fire 
escapes, and permitting children to play with- 
out danger to life or limb. 

The potter tunnel slide, which is of all-metal 
construction, is safe, clean, and durable, and 
simple in erection. The sliding surface is al- 
ways clean and protected from the weather, 
which makes it more durable than the open 
slides. The stairway, with its wide treads, short 
risers, and hand rails, make it easy for small 
children to climb, and eliminates the danger of 
falling. The door to the tunnel may be locked 
open when in use, or closed when the slide is not 
in use. 

Information concerning the Potter playground 
slide may be obtained by writing to the Potter 
Mfg. Corporation at 1862 Conway Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Prizes for High School Students 

Cash prizes amounting to $1,500 are offered 
by the publishers of the Scholastic for creative 
writing on poetry, short story, essays an 
dramatization. Superintendent William M. 
Davidson of Pittsburgh, Pa., is the chairman on 
awards. The contest will close on March 20, 
1927. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has 
sponsored the awards. 

A Historical Fact 

School had begun, and the class in history 
was in session. 

“Now, Bobby,” said the teacher, “by whom 
was the Declaration of Independence written?” 

“Thomas Jefferson,” said Bobby. 

“Correct,” said the teacher. “And now, 
Willie, you may tell me where it was signed.” 

“Right at the bottom, ma’am,” said Willie. 
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The Mt. Pleasant Branch of the 
Washington, D. C., Public Library 
—The “Browsing Room” 


The “Enduring Quality’’ 
of Library Bureau Equipment 


EARS give the greatest test of all 

things. In the library the years tell 

not only the strength and endurance of 
furniture and equipment, but also its good 
taste, its conformity to lasting standards of 
beauty and harmony. 

In both these respects the furniture and 
equipment of Library Bureau are unexcelled. 
The librarian of a famous college compli- 
ments us upon the way in which new equip- 
ment is made to harmonize with that which 
was installed by Library Bureau over 30 
years ago. 


Much Library Bureau equipment of the 


past is still in use. A librarian writes us: 
“On our 25th anniversary, we take satisfac- 
tion in the enduring quality of Library Bu- 
reau furniture.” 


Such satisfaction is of two kinds. The 
pieces that were installed so long ago still 
contribute to the atmosphere of the library 
asa cultural center. In addition, such furni- 
ture has conserved the library’s funds. Money 
that might otherwise have been absorbed by 
repairs or replacements has been available for 
more progressive purposes. ‘The high stand- 
ard of value which Library Bureau so zeal- 
ously maintains has again justified itself. 


By keeping constantly abreast of all library progress, Library Bureau holds the high regard of the library 

profession. Its experience with the problems of library equipment and library method is cheerfully shared 

with all who are in library work. Your questions will have prompt attention. Address them to the Library 

Division, Library Bureau, 118 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., 451 Broadway, New York City, or 214 West 

Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. Pacific Coast Distributors, McKee & Wentworth, 759 So. Los Angeles St., 

Los Angeles, Calif., 39 Second St., San Francisco, Calif., or 447 Dexter Horton Bldg., Third Ave. and 
Cherry St., Seattle, Washington. 


Library 


Bureau 


Division: RAND KARDEX BUREAU 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


SAFE-CABINET GLOBE-WERNICKE 
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“For New Buildings — For Replacements 


I Recommend Weisteel” — an architect 


“lf PREFER Weisteel toilet, shower and dressing 
room compartments because I have learned 
they are uniformly dependable. 


“They stand up under hard knocks and moreover, 
each installation is backed by fifty years manu- 
facturing experience. 


“T also value the help of their Cooperative Plan 
in planning installations. Under it I have full 
advantage of their years of specialized experience, 
saving me time and my client cost.” 


Weisteel is easy to order and install under the 
Cooperative Plan. Just send us a simple layout 
of your space; we will send full recommendations 
and quotations with no obligation. 





Weisteel Cooperative Plan 


Send us rough layout of toilet 
rooms, indicating plumbing facili- 
ties and requirements. We make 
up complete plans and specifica- 
tions for your particular require- 
ments and send them to you with 
quotations. 

Compartments are shipped with 
simple diagram and complete 
erection instructions indexed to 
numbered compartment sections. 
No fitting, cutting or drilling is 
necessary when erecting Weisteel, 
and it is virtually impossible to 
make mistakes. Specialized labor 
is unnecessary. 

In replacing old installations, this 
Plan saves you much time, cost 
and worry. It assures you that the 
completed installation will be fully 
satisfactory. For new building in- 
stallations the Cooperative Plan is 
equally valuable in working with 
the architect. 


WEISTEEL DOMINANT FEATURES: 


1. 16 gauge, Keystone copper-bearing, 4. All joints are closed and sealed. 


rust-resisting, furniture steel. 


2. Weisteel special-design universal 
hinges, simple, fool-proof, durable. 


3. Weisteel doors are electrically welded 
into one solid unit. Foot castings are 


No ledges or crevices to catch or 
hold dirt. 


5. Pleasing yet practical designs 
harmonize with other quality 
equipment. 


brass. Brass latch and pull are nickel 6. Weisteel Cooperative Plan saves 
plated. you time and cost. 


Architects specify more Weisteel Compartments than any other make. 
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Toilet and 
Shower 
Compartments 


. TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


ISTE 





EL 


COMPARTMENTS 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CoO., INC. 
Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas) 
Branch Offices: 

NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS'ANGELES 
BOSTON ATLANTA 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 

Established 1876 


Dressing Room 
Partitions 


Hospital 
Cubicles 
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The Nation ’s Choice 


If youare not now using Onliwon service, we believe you ought 
to seriously consider the fact that Onliwon is probably used by 
a larger percentage of the managements of the nation’s hospi- 
tals, hotels, schools, factories, offices and public buildings, than 
any other one feature of building equipment. 


To have won this universal approval, Onliwon must provide supe- 
riorities and economies that you cannot well afford to overlook. 


May we have the Onliwon distributor in your territory explain 
these benefits to you? 
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The Drake Hotel, Chicago A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Onliwon Equipped 
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TOILET PAPER & PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 
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Schools of H. H. Turner, 
Equipped with Austral Windows 
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Walker School, Grand Rapids. 





Ventilation 
Without 
Draft 








Union High School, Grand Rapids. Creston High School, Grand Rapids. 


Congress School, Grand Rapids. Henry St. School, Grand Rapids. 


Mr. Turner, Architect for the Grand Rapids Board of Education, specifies Austral 
Windows outright for all his schools. Climatic conditions in Grand Rapids are very 
severe, yet highly satisfactory results are secured through Austral Windows during 
the entire school period. 


Eaves AUSTRALWINDOW@. 





